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INTRODUCTION. 


UTHORS of eminence ats exprefied 
their withes, that every thing certain and 
eftablifhed in Phyfic was reduced into a moderate 
compafs, entirely detached from theory and [pe- 
culation, Truth however compels me reluctantly 
to obferve (with fubmiffion to better judgements) 

that the defects which are commonly faid to run 
through general hiftory, or the extraordinary 
narratives of travellers, may without injuftice be 
laid to the charge of Medical Authors; half 
of them are filled with falfities. Lhe ambi- 
tion of gaining difciples, and of founding 
feparate Sects, has given rife to a mutltiplicicy 
of jarring fyftems in Phyfic: many refemble a 
Text crufhed under the weight of metaphyfical 
jargon: interefting facts are buried under a con- 
fufed heap of fophiftry and error; the writers 
raife a thick mift about themfelves, and we have 
B cOn- 
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confiderable difficulty to extricate plain truth, and 
practical remarks. To {peak in Medical language, 
the majority of publications in this fcience are 
overdofed with theory, even to difguft. 

Gornte and imperfect as the ftruéture of Me- 
dieine may be thought at prefent, many thoufand 
different authors have exerted their labours in e- 
reCting it, Vander Linden and Merklin give a 
catalogue of their names to the beginning of the 
prefent century. Heifter, who wrote about forty 
years ago, enumerates upwards of feven hundred 
furgical writers, whofe works are diffufed in more 
than one thoufand volumes, and many hundreds 
have fince been added. Aftruc’s Lift of Writers 
on the venereal difeafe, including fyftems and de- 
tached treatifes, amounted thirty years ago to a- 
bove five hundred ; yet the difeafe was then known 
in Europe but 256 years. Haller, the late cele- 
brated anatomift, colle@ed into one univerfal cata 
logue, the names of medical and furgical writers, 
with the titles of their books and pamphlets: the 
whole magazine heaped together, notwith{tanding 
numerous omiffions, exceeds thirty thoufand. 

Tris profafion of volumes is principally the 
progeny of the’ moderns. From the days of 
Hippocrates to about the year fifteen hundred of 
the Chriftian era, and including a fpace nearly of 
two thoufand years, we have not above a /core 
of medical and furgical authors, that at this day 
merit perufal. The fhort interval within the laft 
three hundred years, or, which is the fame, from 
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the revival of literature in Europe, has teemed 
forth inundations of Medical writers. The life of 
one man, unlefs it was protracted to the age of 
the Antediluvians, would be too fhort to explore, 
and his memory and intellects too limited to con- 
tain them, 
WHEN we compare the increafe of Medical 
knowledge with the number and fize of the Au- 
thors, the former appears inconceivably diminu- 
tive, Few of them contain any material difcovery 
or ufeful improvement. The effence of grofs vo- 
Jumes might be contracted into a few lines. Num- 
bers difplay a manifeft want of information or of 
veracity: others are filled with fpeculative bom- 
baft, hackneyed remarks and quotations: their 
readers may be compared to an induftrious bee, 
who patiently extraéts a little honey amidift heaps 
-of weeds and thiftles. Much fatigue, and the 
danger of lofing our eye-fight, or of wearing our- 
felves down to fkin and bone by dint of inceffant 
reading of books, may be conveniently retrench- 
ed. A prodigious crowd of writers merit no place 
in general hiftory: their works no longer intereft 
Medicine: they are, to ufe the expreffion of an 
inimitable hiftorian, (Voltaire) “* Like the innu- 
** merable herd of men who have pafied in re- 
‘¢ view upon the theatre of the earth, now decay- 
** ed and forgotten, and no longer objects of at- 
tention. To read them would only encumber 
the head with a jumble of words, and burthen 
the memory to no ufeful purpofe.” 
B 2 Is 
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tw drawing a fhort fketch of Medicine and 
Surgery through a revolution of ages and em- 
pires, all that I can take notice of amoneft this 
immenfe pile of books, are thofe authors who 
have done fome real fervice to Medicine, either as 
Phyficians, Anatomifts, Surgeons, Botanifts, Chy- 
mifts, or Philofophers ; nor fhall I let thofe efcape 
unnoticed, who have been inftrumental in miflead- 
ing mankind, and in clogging the progrefs of 
Medicine to maturity. Mr. Le Clerc, in’a large 
quarto Volume, finifhed his journey in Arabia, 
and Dr. Friend «travelled very little further. 1 
could not be contented to alight in Egyptian, A- 
rabian, or Gothic deferts: a compleat library of 
Medical writers three centuries ago, I knew, 
would at this day be extremely imperfect. Itis a 
great defeét in Boerhaaves ** Methodus difcendi 
“Sartem Medicam,” that he did not purfue the 
regular chronological order in commenting upon 
the Authors, and that Writers one and two thou- 
fand years ago are promifcuoufly confounded with 
the Writers of the prefent century. In fact, with- 
out the general hiftorical chart of human affairs, 
the hiftory of Medicine and of Authors is a wil- 
dernefs and chaos: we may be faid to fail in a 
boundlels ocean without a compafs or quadrant. 
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Core me <I. 
The Oricin of MEDICINE and SuRGERY. 


HE infancy of Medicine refembles that of 

moft kingdoms; it is filled up with fable 
and conjecture, and refts upon dubious traditions : 
we have few hiftorical records to conduct us, and 
perhaps, after a tedious fearch, certainty would 
add very little to the fund of Medical Science. [I 
fhall, notwithftanding, briefly endeavour, fo far 
as hiftory or chronology direct the road, to trace 
Medicine back to its original fources: this inquiry 
will conduce to order, to preferve regularity in 
the feries of events, to anticipate digreffions other- 
wife unavoidable, and leave no chafm in Medical 
hiftory. Arts, Sciences, and Medicine, are fo 
clofely connected ‘with hiftoric dates, with the 
rife, fall, manners, and cultivation of different 
nations, that it is impoffible to feparate them en- 
tirely: the origin, progrefs, and revolutions of 
Phyfick muft otherwife appear myfterious and in- 
explicable. It would be reading hiftory with- 
out globes or maps. I mean to touch as con- 
cilely as poffible upon thofe fubjects. 

From nations the earhieft civilized, we fhould 
expect the firft rudiments of Arts and Science. 
«* Hurope was covered with forefts, and inhabited 
*« by wandering favages, when extenfive empires, 
‘‘ populous cities, arts, luxury, and defpotifm 
** were eftablifhed in-Afia, and in the north-eaft 
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“‘ part of Africa, Egypt.” Sacred hiftory is 
folely confined to that portion of the Globe. To 
thefe antient countries we are originally indebted 
for many ufeful, and for many profitable branches 
of trade and manufactories. The oldeft book we 
have is the Bible, and the moft antient author, 
Mofes. According to this infpired writer, the 
Earth, the Sun, the Planets, and the firft human 
Pair were created about 2510, or 50 years before 
he led the Ifraelites into Stony Arabia, “and deli- 
_ vered them from the oppreffion of Pharaoh, King 
of Eeypt. 1651 years after the creation, the de- 
luge of the globe is faid to have happened. The 
Jewith hiftory from Mofes is continued by feveral 
writers down to the Meffiah’s era, or 4oooth year 
of the world. | 

Cuina, Egypt, and even India affert their pre- 
tenfions to an antiquity, which fome may regard as 
chimerical and extravagant. ‘The Chinefe appeal 
to celeftial Arithmetic, to Eclipfes, to the mo- 
tions and revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
which are fixed and uniform, to prove the anti- 
quity of their nation. If credit can be given to 
the original era of a book lately publifhed in Eng- 
lifh, (a code of the Gentoo laws) and tranflated 
from the Indoftan language, the Egyptian Pro- 
phet might be thought to have borrowed a fhare of 
his fyftem of jurifprudence from the Legiflator of 
India, Brama, 
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Aut the authentic knowledge of Chronology, 
it we except India and China, is come down to us 
either from Scripture, or from the Greek authors : 
in thefe records we muft feek for antient erudition 
and hiftory. Homer, the Greek Poet, who 
lived five hundred years only after Mofes, fings 
of proud Thebes, the miftrefs of the Egyptian 
plain: the walls, columns, porticos, and exten- 
five edifices, now crumbling into duft, prove the 
former opulence and {plendor of this ancient city. 
The era or firft foundation of thofe ftupenduous 
piles of building, the Pyramids of Egypt, of the 
catacombs, grottos, artificial lakes, labyrinths, 
and fubterranean excavations, with many other 
vaft_ monuments of magnificence, human labour 
and expence, were loft when the firft Greek Phi- 
lofophers travelled into that country. Lycurgus, 
Solon, Thales, and Pythagoras, had vifited E- 
gypt five, fix, and feven hundred years before 
Chrift. Herodotus, a native of a Greek Colony 
in Lefier Afia, who lived about four hundred 
years after the poets, Hefiod and Homer, and 
a little before the invafion of Greece by Xerxes, 
is the moft ancient profane hiftorian; Cicero 
{tiles him the Father of Hiftory. This venerable 
author, who had travelled through various nations 
to acquire information, and to collect materials 
for his hiftory, affures us, that, in his days, the 
Egyptian Priefts reckoned up three hundred and 
thirty Kings who had reigned over that nation, 
eighteen of whom were Ethiopians. Some of the 
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Temples, he informs us, were adorned with por- 
ticos and figures of excellent fculpture. The E- 
gyptians, continues this author, were the firft in- 
ventors of the year, which they divided into 
twelve parts or months: they firft pave names.to, 
and invented the Genealogy of the Heathen Gods, 
which the Greeks adopted from them, together 
with many religious ceremonies: they were the 
firft of mankind who affirmed the immortality of 
the foul, and the doétrine of its tranfmigration, 
three thoufand years after, through other animals. 
Their favourite ftudies were Aftronomy, Aftrolo- 
ey, Magic, and the Divination of future events. 
‘¢ More prodigies, he adds, abound in Egypt, 
than in all the reft of the world, and they are 
beyond meafure fuperftitious in all things regard- 
ing religion.” 

Greece, the firft enlightened nation of Eu- 
rope, or rather confederacy of little ftates, ac- 
knowledges to have received the rudiments of arts 
and knowledge from Afia, and from Egypt. Be- 
fore the fiege of Troy, (A. C. 882 years) we find 
Greece enflaved by a number of petty tyrants, 
dignified with the appellation of Kings, Fifty 
years prior to this memorable fiege, Efculapius, 
the Greek, is faid to have been deified, on ac- 
count of his Medical fkill, and Temples were 
built to his memory, where he was worfhipped as 
a Divinity. In many of thofe temples, at Perga- 
mus, in the ifland of Cos, and in many villages 
of Greece, difcafes and cures were regiftered and 
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engraved upon marble tables, or ftones, hung up 
for the benefit and inftruction of others who 
might ftand in need of Medical aid. The Priefts 
and Priefteffes, the guardians of the Temples, 
and who prepared the Medicines, converted the 
worfhip into a lucrative trade, and we have good 
reafon to fufpect, atted in feveral inftances like 
the interefted proprietors of modern Medicinal 
{prings ; they invented fome falfhoods, and forged 
cures, to increafe the renown of the Oracle. 
Numbers indifpofed travelled from diftant king- 
doms to confult the Greek Oracle, and endea- 
voured to conciliate his favour by liberal prefents: 
there are inftances many centuries after of Ro- 
man Emperors, when afflicted with difeafe, making - 
a journey to Pergamus for that exprefs pur- 
pofe. Moft of the important tranfactions of 
mankind in early periods in Afia, in Egypt, 
in Greece, and in Italy, were regulated by 
Oracles. , 

Popatiaius and Machaon, two fons of Efcu- 
lapius, and petty Kings of Greece, accompanied 
Agamemnon to Troy. Homer fpeaks of them 
merely as Surgeons dextrous in healing wounds 
and extracting darts; for in the great peftilential 
ficknefs a d mortality which invaded the Grecian 
army, the « is no mention of their being confulted, 
Epidemical difeafes, and every other difeafe, the 
caufe of which did not immediately ftrike their 
rude fenfes, were, in thofe days of philofophica! 
ignorance, attributed not to natural caufes, but 
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to the immediate wrath of Heaven: their only 
remedies in fuch diftrefs, were prayers, facrifices, 
incantations, magic, and prieft-craft: this was at 
leaft an eafy and fhort method to account for and 
to deprecate natural phenomena, and was well a- 
dapted to vulgar capacities. Difeafes were be- 
lieved to be hurled down upon the heads of guilty 
mortals, and to fpring from the refentment of 
fome invifible demon: fuch fears urged trem- 
bling wretches to adopt fuperftition as a Medical 
remedy. 

Mepicine, until the era of the Greek Philofo- 
phers, is a barren defart. Greece then de- 
throned moft of her little defpots, and govern- 
ments more favourable to the people and to {ci- 
ence were formed. The Spartan government 
was ereéted from the model of Lycurgus, feven | 
hundred years before the Chriftian epoch; and 
Athens, a century after Sparta, upon that of . 
Solon, a man of great eloquence, and an eminent 
poet. Under the popular form of government 
inftituted by him, the Athenians became polite, 
fociable, and humane: Arts, Eloquence, Poetry, 
Sculpture, Mathematics, and other liberal ftu- 
dies, were by them carried to great perfection. 
Sparta, on the other hand, was formed for 
the fole purpofe of war: the laws of Lycurgus 
were fullen, fevere, and tinétured with brutal fa- 
vagenels, 

Macepon, before the time of Philip and his 
fon Alexander, had been confidered by the Greeks 
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as half barbarous: they were ruftic borderers, and 
a warlike people, not yet poffefied of the Athe- 
nian graces and fcientific accomplifhments. —Dur- 
ing the three centuries before Alexander’s fhort 
reign (A. C. 356) we find that,almoft all the ac- 
complifhed Philofophers, Mathematicians, Gene- 
rals, Orators, Theatrical Writers, Hiftorians, Sculp- 
tors, Painters and Architects of Greece, together 
with the Phyfician Hippocrates, flourifhed. The 
brighteft epoch of the arts and fciences in Greece 
was a fhort time preceding Philip and his fon, and 
during their lives. 


From all that rich portion of Afia, now trem- 
bling under the iron fceptres of Turks and Perfians, 
and once the feat of powerful monarchies and abfu- 
lute defpots of the Affyrians, Babylonians, Medes, 
and Perfians, and afterwards of Alexander and the 
Macedonians, Phyfick,in its infancy, receives not the 
fainteft glimmerings of light. The Chaldeans or 
Priefts of Babylon, we are told by Herodotus, had 
the reputation of celebrated Aftronomers, but the 
Babylonians made no ufe of Phyficians: their fick 
were carried out to public roads, markets, and fre- 
quenteéd places: travellers on that road converfed with 
them, and acquainted them of any remedies they 
had feen ufed in fimilar complaints with fuccefs, 
either upon themfelves or their neighbours. To 
pals filently by the fick, without enquiring into 
the nature of his diftemper, was there thought a 
crime. 

Italy 
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Trary arofe in fucceffion to Greece and Sicily, 
from which it is feparated by a narrow channel 
of fea, the fecond civilized nation of Europe. The 
Roman hiftory goes no farther back than to Aéneas, 
who, after the conflagration of Troy, is reported 
to have arrived there with his remnant of Tro- 
jans. At Alexander’s death the city of Rome had 
{tood under the regal government, and under 
Confuls and Dictators four hundred years. In 
that period the Romans can boaft of many emi- 
nent Generals, refpectable Senators, and even a 
few Orators, if their fpeeches have not been fabri- 
cated by the hiftorian, but of no writer in any 
one learned fcience. When we regard their li- 
terary talents we fhall find, that from the rape of 
the Sabine virgins, during nearly five centuries, 
that fierce nation had confidered war as one of the 
principal fenfual and mental delights. 

Cartuace, the oppofite African neighbour to 
Italy, had been built 137 years before Rome: 
about Alexander’s death, Carthage was miftrefs 
of the Mediterranean feas, a rich, commercial, 
and warlike republick. Tyre, her parent, boafted 
to have taught the art of navigation, and for ages 
had been the moft celebrated mart of commerce, 
until the mad ambition of one man, Alexander, laid 
this induftrious little flate in irrecoverable ruins, 

Havinc now attempted to adjuft early chrono- 
logy, and to point out the countries from which 
alone the feeds of learning and arts in thofe re- 
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mote periods can be collected, I am next to direct 
my inquiries to Medicine in its embryo ftate.— 
Ancient Medicine, like all early tranfaétions of 
mankind, isa mixture of monfters, giants, demi- 
sods and fables. This muft be my excufe for 
paffing filently over the traditionally phyfical flill 
of Hermes, Bacchus, Apollo, Hercules and Chiron 
the Centaur: fuch fubjects fall properly within the 
province of the Antiquarian, and to them I re- 
fien the irkfome toil of ranfacking the legends and 
dark archives of antiquity. 

From the facred writings our profeffion derives 
very little information. ‘The regulations and pre- 
cautions of Mofes to prevent the fpreading of that 
loathfome and infectious difeafe, the Leproly, 
which ftigmatized the Egyptians and Ifraelites, are 
familiar to all Chriftians, The principal precau- 
tions confifted in confining the unclean, and in 
purifying the defiled houfe and garments. _Reli- 
gion was called in to enforce the medicinal ordi- 
nances, and to render cleanlinefs a facred and 
moral duty. Herodotus remarks that the Egyp- 
tians, efpecially the Priefts, were uncommonly 
cleanly; that probably circumcifion, which the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians have practifed time im- 
memorial, originated from fimilar motives. When 
Herodotus made the tour of Keypt, every Phy ff- 
cian applied himfelf to the cure of a fingle dif- 
eafe only, by which means Phyficians abounded 
every where; fome profeffing the cure of the 
eyes, fome of the head, and teeth, fome of exter- 
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nal, and others of internal diforders, Vene- 
feGlion was with them a familiar and frequent re- . 
medy : blood. alfo was drawn by arteriotomy, by 
fcarification and cupping glaffes. In the delirium 
of Fevers, the legs of the fick perfon were bathed 
in warm water, and fcarified fo as to draw away a 
large quantity of blood. In obftinate head-achs, 
and opthalmias, and in the epilepfy, vertigo and 
apoplexy, they burnt the temples and back part of 
the head with lint or mox: in pulmonary Con- 
fumptions they burnt ulcers in the breaft ; and in 
pains of the joints, or in the gout, they burnt over 
the affected part.--The lint was rolled into the form 
of a {mall cone or pyramid, the bafe of which being 
placed on the fkin, and the top kindled burnt down 
into the fiefh. Another fingular cuftom of the E- 
- gyptians was to purge themfelves every month, 
three days in fucceffion by vomits and clyfters, from 
a fuppofition that all diftempers originated with 
the food, and were admitted by the mouth. 


Tue Perfian monarchs, we may gather from 
Herodotus, entertained Egyptians as their Phyfi- 
cians and Surgeons. Cyrus, the cotemporary of | 
Solon and Croefus, and who united Medea, Lydia, 
Babylon, and Perfia iato one immenfe monarchy, 
when afflicted with a diforder of his eyes, he fent 
a meffenger to Amafis, then king of Egypt, to 
requeft one of the beft Phyficians for that difeafe.: 
Darius, fucceffor to the fon of Cyrus, Cambyfes, 
by an accident had diflocated hisancle: the Egyp- 
tian Phyficians who attended him, pulled violently 
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and increafed his pain, fo that, during feven days 
and nights, he lay without fleep: in this fituation, 
a Greek Phyfician, by name Democedes, who had 
been taken prifoner in the war between the Greeks 
and Perfians, and was now, according to the bar- 
barous cuftoms of the times, in fetters, undertook 
and fpeedily accomplifhed the monarch’s cure. 
Darius, upon his recovery, prefented Democedes 
with a handfome houfe, and an immenfe fum of 
gold, he became his principal favourite, and 
was familiarly admitted to the King’s table. 


Heroporus defcribes feveral extraordinary an- 
cient cuftoms of the Perfians, Eaft Indians and Scy- 
thians in ficknefs. In Perfia, whoever was af- 
flited with the Leprofy, they concluded he had 
committed fome great offence againft the fun, and 
it a ftranger he was expelled from the country. 
“* Jn fome nations of the extenfive country of In- 
dia,” fays he, ** when any of the community is 
fick, his beft friends difpatch him prefently ; be- 
caufe they alledge he is in a wafting condition, 
and difeafe will corrupt his body: if he denies that 
he is fick, they have no regard to his words, buc 
kill him, and eat his flefh: a woman is treated in 
the fame manner by the women. Other Indians 
obferve a quite contrary cuftom: they never kill 
any animal, but live on vegetable diet: when any 
of them is fick, he retires into a defert, where no 
care is taken of him whether he lives or dies.” 
The former chara&ter of Anthropophagi, I ap- 
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prehend, many will confider amongft what Mr. 
Voltaire calls printed hes. The Scythians were 
an illiterate but powerful nation of favages; and 
abounded with Prophets. When the King of 
Scythia, continues Herodotus, is fick, all the 
famous Prophets are fent for, and they gene- 
rally tell their noble patient that fome Scythian, 
whom they name, has perjured himfelf in fwear~ 
ing falfely by the Royal Throne, (the ufual 
folemn oath of the country) and that this has 
brought the diftemper upon the King. The fup- 
pofed criminal is then inftantly apprehended, 
and, if he denies the fact, double the number of 
Prophets are called in: fhould they confirm the 
former judgment, the poor man lofes his head : 
but if they adjudge him innocent, more divines 
are fummoned to the council; and a plurality of 
voices determines the difpute, whether the Man, 
or the firft Prophets who accufed him, fhall die 7 
In the latter cafe, the Prophets are bundled toge- 
ther, thrown upon a cart, covered over with fag- 
gots, the horfes turned loofe,; and in this way 
they are burnt. 

Many of the Egyptian Priefts were a fort of 
conjurors or wizards in phyfick, and dealt out fpells 
to their credulous flocks, | Weread alfoin Scrip- 
ture that Benhadad, King of Syria, fent to con- 
fult Elifha the Prophet refpecting the iffue of his 
difeafe. Jofephus, the Jewith hiftorian, mentions 
a man called Kleazar who expelled evil fpirits by 
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putting a confecrated ring to the nofe, and repeat- 
ing a few verfes compofed and left for that pure 
pofe by King Solomon. 

Pnrysick in its infancy confifted of a few fimple 
remedies, of fome rudé notions of furgery, and 
of a farrago of fuperftition, charms and magic. 
The word Abracadabra, Abracadbr, Abracadb, 
repeated thus until it terminated in the fingle let- 
ter A, was once a remedy in great repute: fuper- 
{tition and ignorance in cafes of recovery gave the 
whole merit to this filly trick, which was in reality 

due to nature alone, and in this way it became 4 
fafhionable medicine—fometimes this word in the 
conical form was engraved on {tone or wood, and 
fufpended round the neck. | 
_ Tue neceffities of men firft prompted them to 
build houfes to procure fhelter from the violence 
of winds and fterms, and likewife urged them, 
when afflicted with wounds, fra@tures, or other 
corporeal difeafes, to feek for fomeremedy. Inthe 
earlieft ages wars, wounds, fraétures and difloca. 
tions happened ; thefe accidents would require ma- 
nual affiltance, and give birth to furgery. The 
cure of many Surgical difeafes would occur al- 
moft fpontaneoufly, and with very little exercife 
of judgment: bones fractured, or diflocated, every 
one muft be fenfible, fkould be reduced to their 
natural fituation ; a hemorrhage ftopped, and darts 
extracted. In medical difeafes, ftrictly fo deno- 
minated, fagacious men would fee fome recover 
from Fevers, for inftance, and others die - they 

ia Bah would 
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would. perceive thofe means which brought about 
a falutary or fatal crifis; what diet did good or 
aed ; whether the crifis was preceded by vomit- 

o, loofenefs, fweats, a flow of urine, a hemor- 
Hea by any natural evacuation, or critical erup- 
tion. They endeavoured afterwards, by art, to 
imitate thofe falutary efforts of nature, and thus 
diet came to be regulated, Vomits, Clyfters, 
Purges, Sudorifics, and Venefeétion, took their 
rife. The death of fome taught the cure of others, 
as fhipwrecks are monitors to future navigators, 
to avoid the fame danger. In this manner the 
cure of difeafes advanced with flow paces; by the 
experience and reciprocal advice of neighbours, 
by the curiofity of Philofophers, by accidental dif- 
coveries, and by the fagacity of profeffional prac- 
titioners. A long feries of ages however elapfed 
before thofe obfervations were collected and ‘di- 
gefted into a fyftem of Medical erudition, and be- 
fore they were fo multiplied, that it was neceffary 
for one man to dedicate many years f{tudy and 
attention to this fingle profeffion. 


Amoncst feveral of the moft ignorant tribes of 
Savages, fome faint veftiges may be pointed out 
of ingenuity, and even of Medical knowledge; 
fuch at leaft as their immediate and preffing exi- 
gencies rendered neceffary. When Columbus firft 
penetrated into the Weftern hemifphere, the illi- 
terate inhabitants of Hifpaniola were poffeffed of 
a remedy againft a dangerous difeafe, generated 
in their country, and affecting the {prings of life : 

they 
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they firft taught the Europeans that Guiacum 
was their cure for the Venereal Difeafe. Ip South 
America, the Indians by accident found out the 
virtues of the Peruvian Bark in Remittant Fevers, 
which are epidemical in Tropical Climates; and 
from them the Jefuits brought this invaluable 
Medicine to Europe. I could add more exame 
ples of this nature; but objets rather of curiofity 
muft give way to thof of utility. 
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CHAP. shih 


Of Greke WRITERS: MepIcINE and SuRGERY. 
in Greece, and at Alenandria, in Egypte... 


R* W books probably were written upon :Me- 
dicine prior to the philofophic age of Greece: 
at firft it feems, a farrago of fuperftition and rude 
empiricifm:; conlifting of few obfervations, i 
whole could eafily be ey in the memory: 
many cafes, neighbours affifted each other ah 
their advice, and in general, as a feparate pro- 
feffion, it was monopolized by one family, and 
taught to their fons and grandfons, as we now 
teach handicraft trades: this was the education 
of Efculapius’s family, from whom, in a long 
lineal genealogy, Hippocrates is faid to have be. 
fcended. We are affured, that the Medical pro- 
feffion had continued for feveral centuries without 
interruption hereditary in the Efculapian line. In 
Indoftan, a fimilar cuftom has prevailed almoft 
time immemorial : there all trades and profeffionsy, 
by the original inftitutions of Brama, have con- 
tinued feparate and diftinét in the fame families 
or tribes upwards of three thoufand years. The 
Bramins are at this day the Priefts and Phyficians 
of India. Amongft the ancient Perfians, the in- 
habitants. were divided into tribes: the Oriental 
Magi were the Priefts, Politicians, and Philofo- 
phers of Perfia, and thus arrayed their own reve- 
rend perfons with triple importance. ‘The ancient 
Egyptians too were feparated into orders ; profef- 
fions 
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fions and trades defcending by inheritance in the 
fame families. 

Most of the early fages of Greece, Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and Empedocles, the Sicilian, itudied 
Medicine, as we are informed by Celfus, but not 
as practical Phyficians: they were endeavouring to 
inveftigate the primary elements of all bodies, and 
the ftructure of man, partly as a curious object of 
phyficks; at the fame time inceffant ftudy and 
contemplation had injured their conftitution, and 
they were in hopes to make medical inquiries 
fubfervient to the prefervation of their health. 

Tue Gymnaftic medicine of which Hero- 
dicus was the founder, firft attracts our at- 
tention. Games and fports had been early infti- 
tuted in the Greek ftates, where youth were exer- 
cifed for war, in order to increafe their vigour and 
ftrength, qualities then fo important in deciding 
battles. The whole fcope of the Lacedemonian 
education was calculated to render the inhabitants 
robuft and martial. With this view the mothers 
plunged their new-born infants into wine. Ly- 
curgus ordered all weakly and deformed infants to 
be expofed to perifh in caverns. This Legiflator 
was not lefs anxious to improve the breed of men 
and women, than the Arabians and Englifh are 
to improve the breed of their horfes. Gymnattic 
exercifes were cherifhed and practifed with peculiar 
zeal by the Greeks, They had religious, military, 
athletic, and Jaftly medical gymnattics particularly 
adapted to the prevention or removal of difeafes, 
Herodicus, the mafter of one of their academies, 
where youth were taught various military exer- 
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cifes, obferving its good effects in ftrengthening 
the body and preferving it in found vigour, com- 
menced Phyfician: his only panacea, which, un- 
fortunately, he adminif{tered at random in every 
difeafe, Fevers not excepted, was exercife, fric- 
tions and baths; but his rulesin the adminiftration 
of thofe remedies have not reached us. Such me- 
dical auxiliaries, however fimple in appearance, 
we mult allow, are not only extremely conducive 
to health, but alfo to remove feveral chronic dif- 
eafes, had they not been applied indifcriminately, 
and their virtues, as is the cafe with moft reme- 
dizs on their firft introduction, extravagantly mag- 
nified. Academies for exercife were from that 
time erected in all the towns of Greece, with baths 
and other conveniences for frictions and unétions 
of the body. Rome feveral centuries after, in 
imitation of her miftrefs in fcience and arts, ereéted 
fumptuous gymnafia, venerable monuments of 
which remain tothis day, and give us a high idea 
of their primitive coft and magnificence. 

To this gymnaltic empiric fucceeded Hippo- 
crates, upon whom pofterity, with unanimous 
fufirage, have conferred the appellation of theF'ather 
of Medicine. He was born in a {mall Grecian 
Ifland of the Archipelago, called Cos, had ftudied 
Phyfic under his father, and, we are told, under 
Herodicus alfo, and died, at an old age, 360 years 
before the birth of Chrift, Hippocrates made the 
fir{t fuccefstul attempts to feparate the medical pro- 
feffion from rath empiricifm, and from the frivolous 
dreams of the Philofophers,to eftablith it Upon a ra- 

tional 
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tional foundation, and to render it beneficial to man- 
kind. From his works indeed we learn, that Phyfi- 
cians lived long before him in Greece, Fevers had 
been diftinguifhed into their different genera, and 
he fpeaks of medical confultations : his predeceffors 
however had made very inconfiderable progrefs in 
Medicine, and it became neceffary for him to 
begin almoft from the foundations. 

Hippocrates compares the human body to a 
circle, no part can be called the beginning nor 
end: this reafoning he applies to difeafes, where 
the derangement of one function involves many 
others in diforder. The head is affected by dif- 
orders of the ftomach, and, ‘* vice verfa;” the 
{kin and extreme parts are governed by the fame 
fy mpathy, and communicate their fufferings Back 
again to the internal organs. 

Fie examines the effects of the air, whether cold, 
hot, dry, or moift ; of the winds, blowing from dif- 
ferent points ; the effects of different regions and 
habitations of men; of the different feafons of the 
year, of the Solftices, Equinoxes, the rifing and 
fetting of Stars, and their refpective influence upon 
the human body. He compares the feafons with ref- 
pect to health, and remarks what difeafes are moft 
prevalent during eaeh feafon. In one chapter he 
gives a {ketch or annual journal of the weather and 
feafons, and the predominant difeafes. He exa- 
mines the effects upon the conftitution of fleep and 
watching, of hunger and thirft, of exercife and in- 
dolence, of the excretions and retentions, and of the 
| C4 pal- 
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paffions of mind, and lays down precepts for their re- 
gulation. He is very minute in determining the 
nature and qualities of different foods; of flefh, 
and of fifh taken from frefh and falt waters, of 
fowls and the feathered tribe, of vegetables and 
fruits, of wines and waters. Under the article of 
fiefh meat we find that of dogs, horfes, and affes ; 
from which many have been led to fuppofe that 
thefe made a part of the Grecian diet. Herodotus, 
in his narration of the cuftoms and diet of the 
Perfians, fays, ‘¢ That oxen, camels, horfes, and 
affes, were annually roafted entire in rich men’s 
houfes upon their birth-day.” 

Hippocrates enquires into the nature of the 
difeafes to which different periods of life are molt 
fubject, comprehending Infancy, Puberty, Man- 
hood and Old-Age. He cannot be faid to have 
claffed difeafes in any regular nofological order ; 
he makes a few diftindtions only of difeafes, as af- 
feCting different humours, and different parts of the 
body,andofAcute, Chranic, Endemic, Epidemic, He- 
reditary, Malignant, Female and Surgical difeafes, 
&c. The Acute difeafes he pronounced the moft fa- 
tal to. mankind. He attributed the moft general 
caufes of E,pidemical Fevers to certain impurities 
and changes in the air whichaffect men, howeverdif. 
ferenttheir food and manner of life. Heridiculed the 
fuperftitious notions of difeafes originating from the 
divine difpleafure, and the practice, then in ufe, of 
magical incantations in the cure of the Epilepfy. 
Very few difeafes, then known, whether medical or 
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furgical, have efcaped his notice and difcrimination® 
a bare catalogue of their names occupies ten quarto 
pages in Le Clerc’s Hiftory of Medicine. 

Tue great eclatof Hippocrates’s reputation arofe 
from his predicting the crifes, termination ang 
event of difeafes. The Chapters called Prog. 
noftics, Predictions, Coac#, Prznotiones, and 
Aphorifms, contain the effence of thofe admi. 
rable rules; in which are united an accuracy 
of obfervation, a rigid fagacity of judgment, 
that to this day ftand unfhaken and unrivalled. To 
form fure predictions, Hippocrates directs to attend 
to the feafons, to the nature of the difeafe, and to e- 
very circumftance about the fick: he attended parti- 
cularly to the re{piration, but the pulfe he confidered, 
for many reafons, a doubtful criterion, and feldom 
adverts to that fign. In moft difeafes, but efpecially 
in Fevers,he regarded, with {crupulous exactnefs, the 
countenance, eyes, voice, fpeech, geftures, the excre- 
tions by itool, by urine, by fweat, by vomiting, and 
by fpittle, the refpiration, the fleep and watching, 
the appetite and thirft, the weaknefs, ftrength, fpirits, 
the tongue, theexternal and internal fenfes, the man- 
ner of lying in bed, and every aétion of the fick 
pgrfon, and laftly the critical days. From all 
thofe figns, weighed together and compared, from 
conftant habit, and feldie interrupting the pro- 
cels of nature, in febrile cafes, by internal Medi- 
cines, Flippocrates was enabled to predigt the du- 
ration, crifis, event, and various terminations of 
difeafes, with prophetic precifion. He alledged, 
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that certain difeafes might be pomencel by a 
perfon’s dreams. 

Hippocrates believed, that moft febrile dif- 
eafes' were cured by fome evacuation, either by 
{tool, urine, or fweat, or by the mouth, and that 
a crifis enfued on particular days in preference to 
others. The critical days in Fevers, reckoning 
from the firft attack, were the fourth, feventh, 
ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, feventeenth, and 
twentieth: here, it is evident, are both even and 
odd numbers. Crifes, which occurred upon any 
other days, he held to be imperfect, and the fick 
fubje&t to relapfe. Of all the numbers, feven 
was thought the moft powerful, and was called 
the harmonic number, a doétrine firft fuggefted 
by Pythagoras. Hippocrates, celebrating the 
powers of the number feven, fays, ‘* Per feptem 
“ figuras cognitio habetur, fenfatio homini con- 
‘¢ tingit, auditione foni percipiuntur, vifione mani- 
‘¢ fefta cernuntur, nafus odores, lingua fuavia et 
“© infuavia difcernit, os fermonem format, cor- 
“‘ pore calidi et frigidi tactus percipitur, {fpiri- 
‘© tus intro et foras permeat, et per heec homi- 
<< nibus cognitio contingit.” We know there are 
juft feven fundamental tones in Mufick, and feven 
original colours, or rays of light, which without 
the affiftance of prifms, the Greeks might have 
perceived in the rainbow. ‘The Ancients were not 
ignorant of the Mufical Scale, though it is agreed, 
they were unacquainted with the modern enhar- 


monic Aycan ; nor before the days of Newton, 
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had the latter doétrine of the feven vifual rays been 
demonftrated. The Greeks imagined, that the 
primordial colours refided in the objects them- 
felves, and were inherent in the four elements, 
Hippocrates drew blood by the lancet, and 
by {fcarification and cupping-glaffes. His vomits 
and purgatives, unlefs adminiftered in very {mall 
dofes, were extremely rough and violent, fuch as 
the White and Black Hellebore, Elaterium, Scam- 
mony and Colocynth. Affes milk and fale mixed 
was a mild laxative ufed by him, together with Cly- 
fters and Suppofitories. To eafe pain and procure 
fleep he fometimes adminiftered the juice of Poppy, 
or the Meconium. His internal prefcriptions confit 
of few ingredients. Le Clerc has enumerated, in 
alphabetical order, the intire Pharmocopeia of 
Flippocrates ; the whole catalogue of medical fim- 
ples amounts to a very inconfiderable number. He 
and all the ancient Phyficians are fcrupuloufly minute 
in the Dietetic part of Medicine, and in regulating 
the proper time for adminiftering food and drink 
to fick perfons. In every cafe, whether in health 
or in difeafe, both in diet and drink, he made al- 
Jowances for cuftom and habit, and for the dif. 
ference of climates. To maintain found health he 
difcouraged too exact and methodical a regimen, 
Very few internal remedies were prefcribed by 
Hippocrates in Fevers; his practice in them is 
exceedingly fimple: he intermeddled with extreme 
caution, fearful of interrupting the progrefs of 
Mature, whilft the humours were crude, not tho- 
roughly 
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roughly concocted, and prepared for expulfion. 
When this procefs was finifhed, he fuppofed that 
nature attempted, by fome evacuation or crifis, to 
eject the offending matter. The modern difco- 
very of Antimonials and Bark have, in a confi- 
derable degree, overturned this ancient Theory, 
and the timid errors of fuch practice. In conti- 
nued and Remittent Fevers he feems to have been 
a fpe€tator, and to have fat at the bed-fide, regi- 
{tering good and bad fymptoms, trufting all to 
the efforts of nature, and from her ftruggles prog- 
nofticating the event. This gave occafion to the 
farcafm of Afclepiades, who lived fome centuries 
after at Rome, and who compared Hippocrates’s 
practice to a meditation on death. His principal 
remedies i in the above genera of Fevers confifted 
in regulating the diet and drink. During the ac- 
ceffion of a paroxifm or cold fit, all food was with- 
held, until a general diffufion of heat to the extre- 
mities enfued. Barley, or other grain, boiled with 
water, were given as ptifans, and honey, vinegar, and 
water, or often an infufion of various herbs: thefe 
meagre diluents ferved principally forfoodand drink: 
in fummer, if nothing prevented, they were given 
cold. Ifthe fick perfon was low and weak, wine 
was conftantly prefcribed as the moft invigorating 
cordial. He generally recommended a clyfter to 
unioad the inteftines. A number of cafes in 
Epidemical Fevers, are preferved amoneft his 
works, and in the examples there exhibited na- 
ture appears to have been too often an unfuc- 
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eefsful Phyfician. In feveral genera of Fevers 
he recommended a warm bath at the beginning, 
or to wath the body with warm water. In Quartan 
Fevers he prefcribed Sternutatories, Vomits, Purges, 
Warm Baths, Sweating, and fome internal reme- 
dies. | 

_ In internal topical Inflammations, he bled more 
or lefs according to the violence of the difeafe and 
of the pain, and of the age, {trength, and vigour 
of the patient. Inthe Pleurify he alfo applied to 
the pained fide falt warmed in a woolen bag, and 
fometimes a bladder filled with warm water, or a 
fpunge wrung out of hot water. In the Perip- 
neumony or Inflammation of the Lungs he re- 
commended a warm bath, and diluting watery in- 
fufions to be gradually drank or fipped, and fuch 
as would promote expectoration and urine: the 
infufions of feveral plants, mixed with honey and 
vinegar, were well calculated for this purpofe. 
The utility of the warm bath he fays 1s to foften 
the fkin and joints, to promote urine, and to open 
the excretery paflages, to refrefh, and to diffipate 
heavinefs of the head. In fome fpecies of Pulmo- 
nary Confumptions he prefcribed a vomit, fome pec- 
toral infufions and fumigations, and fometimes fter- 
nutatories : birds and foft cartilaginous fifh were per- 
mitted to be eaten: acrid food, furfeits and venery 
to be avoided : moderate exercife by walking was 
enjoined, butnot in the heat of the fun, nor in windy 
weather: in the laft extremity,he burnt the cheft and 
back in feveral places with a hot iron fo as to keep 
open ulcers and a difcharge, IF 
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Ir acollection of matter or Empyema in the 
breaft fucceeded a Pleurify, Peripneumony, or Con- 
fumption, he pulled out the tongue, then forced 
a liquid down the throat fo as to excite a Cough 
and burft the Abfcefs : when this failed, he ven- 
tured to make an opening in the fide to give the 
matter a difcharge : in this complaint he alfo admi- 
niftered Sternutatories. In the Angina he bled 
in the arm, and if neceffary under the tongue, 
gave a clyfter, ordered warm fteam and fumiga- 
tions to be inhaled by the mouth and nofe, and 
warm garoles to relax and to promote the flow 
of Saliva. In the Ileus, or Inflammation of the 
bowels, accompanied with obitinate conftipation, 
he bled, (and what is juftly condemned, vomited) 
placed the patient in a warm bath, the belly and 
lower parts were kept warm and anointed with 
warm oil, Clyfters were given, fometimes air was’ 
blown into the anus, and immediately after a 
Clyfter injeéted; Suppofitories alfo were intro- 
duced. 

In one fpecies of chronic Head-ach, he direé- 
ed fomentations to the head, and Sternutatories 
of the juice of certain plants, or of hellebore, 
and if the difeafe ftill proved obftinate, he o- 
pened the veins either in the temples or fore- 
head, or burnt thofe parts, or the nape of the 
neck with a hot iron. In watery defluxions of 
the eyes, the iron was applied to the fame parts 
as in head-achs. Herodotus relates, that in 
Egypt the mothers burnt the temples of their 
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children with greafy fheeps wool to cure ocular 
defluxions. Inthe Tetanus and Locked Jaw he 
anointed the body frequently with warm oil, and 
adminiftered Sternutatories. The recent Gout in 
young men he thought might, by regimen in 
diet, and by exercife, be prevented: if of long 
ftanding, and in old men,he thought a radical cure 
impracticable. In the Gout, Sciatica and fixed 
Chronic pains, he made frequent ufe of the hor 
iron, or burnt an ulcer with lint or mox over the 
feat of the pain: this is an ancient practice fami- 
liar in India, China and Japan. In Dropfies he 
purged, prefcribed in food diuretick vegetables, 
folid diet, little drink, and much exercife, A- 
mong ft the diureticks he mentions onions, gar- 
lick, leeks, felery, parfley, cucumbers, melons, fen- 
nel, honey, fweet wine: in fome cafes he gave a 
violent and dangerous diuretic, cantharides, If 
the difeafe continued rebellious, and the water was 
lodged in the external cellular membrane, punc- 
tures were made in the fkin, if in the Ab. 
domen or in the breaft they were tapped. In 
Ulcers of the kidneys, during the ft of pain, he 
ordered the warm bath, and fomentations to the 
external region of the loins, gave {weet wine di- 
luted, and for common drink milk and whey. 
In anephritic paroxifm, where fand or {mall ftones 
were lodged in the kidneys or urinary paffages, 
he likewife ordered the warm bath. In one {pecies 
of Jaundice he prefcribed the warm bath, a pur- 
gative, and diuretic vegetables in food, wine, 8c. 

He 
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THe defcribes various difeafes of the liver and fpleen; 
and the different methods of cure to be purfued ih 
each genus. 

Hippocrates dwells upon female difeafes with 
unufual prolixity: he confidered the Uterus as 
the caufe of all the complaints peculiar to the 
fair fex. He defcribes the Obftruétio and Pro- 
duvium Menfium, and various fpecies of the Fluor 
Albus, the Cancer of the Uterus, the Procidentia 
Uteri, the Hyfteria, &c. In immoderate ment- 
truation he directed aftringent Peffaries to be in- 
troduced into the Vagina, cupping glafles to 
be applied to the breafts, to lay in bed with the 
feet elevated, to ufe as little motion as poffible, 
{punges dipped in coldwater to be frequentlyapplied 
to the lower part of the Abdomen, and to the pri- 
vate parts. Inthe Hyfterical paroxifm he orcered 
a tight bandage to be rolled round the belly, 
fetid fubfiances to be held to the nofe, fometimes 
he excited {neezing, and in the intervals gave caftor 
internally. Fumigations and warm vapours from 
various ingredients were conveyed through a fun- 
nel into the Vagina, both in Hyfteria and in 
female obftruéctions, and in both difeafes Peffaties 
were introduced: but the moft effectual remedy, 
in Hippocrates’s opinion, was to indulge the inten- 
tions of nature and to light the torch of Hiymen. 
A prodigious lift of ingredients ufed in the com- 
pofition of Peffaries, of injections, and of fumiga- 
tions for the Vagina and Uterus, and alfo a variety 


of internal potions and mixtures for thefe different 
difeafes 
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female difeafes may be found in this Author. Le 
affigns feveral caufes, and prefcribes feveral reme- 
dies for Sterility, and for Abortion. He defcribes 
the fymptoms of true and falfe conception. To 
promote delivery, if languid, and where the fetus 
prefented in the natural pofition, that is with the 
head foremoft, he direé&ted {ternutatories, and vio- 
lent concuffion of the woman during the pains of 
Jabour. When the arm, leg, or breech prefented, he 
‘returned them back, and endeavoured to turn the 
fetus fo as to prefent the head, which is the reverfe 
of the modern practice. He extracted the dead fe- 
tus, in difficult labours, by a crooked hook or crot- 
chet, and fometimes in fragments. During the 
pains of labour, he applied fomentations to the pri- 
vate parts. In Inflammation of the Uterus, after 
delivery, he ordered fomentations, cataplafms, fome- 
times a warm bath, low diet, &c; and in fudden fup- 
_ preffion of the Lochical difcharge, purgatives, or 
clyfters, fomentations, warm baths, &e, 

Tue moft valuable and laboured part of Hippoe 
crates’s Surgery, is that relating to Fra@tures, Lux- 
ations, Ulcers, and Fiftulas : it is indeed the bafis, 
at this day, of modern Surgical practice, in fuch 
accidents and difeafes. He direéts the extenfion, 
the reduction, the bandages, and the fplints pro- 
per in Fraétures and Luxations of different bones, 
| and of whatever {pecies, or nature, and feveral in- 
ventions and machines, to increafe the extenfion, 
when neceflary; he direéts the laxity and tightnefs 
of the bandages, the intervals for unloofing and 
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‘pinding theii on again, the pofition and repofe of 
the fra€tured member, the regimen and diet, and 
mentions the time when acallus is ufvally formed. 
The ufeful parts of his direétions in fractures of the 
Scull, and the application of the trepan, and in 
Ulcers and Fiftulas, are copied by Celfus: to pre- 
vent repetitions, I muft refer the reader to turn 
ever to that Author, where | fhall likewife take 
‘notice of a few of Hippocrates’s emollient and 
difcutient cataplafms and ointments. Amongft 
his Efcharotics to foul Ulcers and fungous flefh, we 
find Alum, Nitre, Verdigreafe, and Quicklime, 
and a profufion of external applications and com- 
pofitions. 

WE are now approaching to parts of this great 
man’s works, many of which will not fuftain a fe- 
vere critical ferutiny. His Theory of the Prox- 
‘ nate Caufes of Difeafes is perplexed and bewil- 
deted in mixtures of four fuppofitious primary hn- 
mours, blood, pituita, yellow bile, black bile, of 
melancholy. Human bodies were conjectured to 
be made up of thofe four elements, and difeafes 
to depend on their degeneracy, difproportion, or 
improper mixture, efpecially the two biles. Their 
qualities were faid to be heat, cold, moifture, and 
drynefs. The doctrine of four primary elements, 
fire, air, earth, and water conftituting all bodies 
+a nature, had been originally broached and main- 
tained by Thales and by Pythagoras. 

Mopern Anatomilts cannot avoid pronouncing 
the Anatomy of Hippocrates to be orols and imper- 
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fect. Human bodies had not then been diffeted, 
and his knowledgeupon this fubject (except perhaps 
the Ofteology) was acquired by opening animals 
of the brute creation; fome of whom, as the Ape 
and Monkey in their internal ftruéture, bear a 
{trong refemblance to man. Notwithftanding fuch 
radical impediments to obtain correct Anatomical 
ideas, he has given a coarfe fuperficial defcription 
of the Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Liver, Spleen. 
Kidnies, Ureters and Bladder, and of the large 
trunks of the Blood-vefiels. The Ofteology excels 
every other part of his Anatomy. He fays nothing 
more of the Mufcles than that they are inftruments 
of motion. He knew that the brain was the pri- 
mary {pring of motion and fenfation: the blood 
too he knew nourifhed the body, and he j imagin- 
ed was the fource of heat; but he was totally un- 
acquainted with the rotatory circulation of that fluid. 
He faid that the rudiments of male and female em- 
bryos were contained in the femen of both fexes. 
HippocrateEs’s language in general is uncom- 
monly concife, and from that caufe often obfcure: 
it is far inferior in compofition or elegance to fome 
of his predeceffors, or to many who fucceeded him. 
There are contradictions and flimfy remarks, be- 
fides a confufed medley of. feveral difeafes, un- 
known to and undefcribed by pofterity, which 
gives room to believe, that additions and altera- 
tions have been made after his death, and that fome 
parts are {purious. In many places, we muft 
confefs, he teems with ufeful maxims and in- 
D2 formation. 
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formation. Yn attending to difeafes, throughott 
all their changes and meanders, he was vigilant 
and indefatigable, his judgment profound and 
correét. His conclufions and prediions are, not- 
withftanding, often built upon a fingle fymptom ; 
but to prefage future events, in conformity to his 
own rules, a more comprehenfive furvey fhould 
be made of the difeafe, the remaining powers of 
the con{titution, and the probable fuccefs to be 
expected from Medicine, Fis Aphorifms begin 
in the ufual file, of which I before gave ‘a fpeci- 
men. <“* Vita brevis, Ars longa, occafio preceps, 
“ experientia fallax, judicium difficile,” &c. The 
Latin is put in place of the original Greek, which 
is {till more compendious, and the diction adorned 
with greater majefty. ‘Throughout, his language 
is clofe and comprefied ; and on moft fubjects he 
18 defeGtive in arrangement, perfpicuity, and elu- 
cidation. To beginners in Medical Studies he 
would be dry and frequently unintelligible. Fils 
writings refemble rather a regifter ora ftore houfe 
of folid facts heaped together, than a plealing nar- 
rative. Fle may, | think, be comparedto our Bacon, 
Lord Verulam: the one is in Phyfick what the o- 
ther, in modern times, wasin Philofophy. Mippo- 
crates firit pointed out the true road to arrive at Me: 
dical knowledge, and made a beginning in almotft e. 
very branch of Medicine, a though he brought none 
to perfection. In fo fhorta time’he did wonders fo 
one man: but the fabric of Phyfick was infinitels 
too large and extenfive for a fingle perfon to Gaifh 
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Hippocrates has the immortal honour of havitie 
futnithed the firft model, whick others in the 
courfe of fucceflive ages have imitated and greatly 
furpaffed. 

Hippocrates defcribes the duty and office of 
a Phyfician, and lays down rules for his deport- 
ment and manners. THe practifed in every {phere 
of healing, he acted occafionally as Phyfician, 
Surgeon, Apothecary, Acocheur; and even as a 
Nurfe: it appears too, that he travelled through 
moft of the Greek towns in the exercife of his 
profeffion. Athens decreed him a golden crown, 
and fumptuous prefents; on account of fome emi- 
nent fervice done to that State, when invaded by 
a peftilential difeafe. Artaxerxes, an Afiatic mo= 
narch, follicited him in preffing terms, and by 
offers of princely rewards, to pay a vifit to his 
camp, and to direct him how to {top a contagious 
ficknefs, which preyed upon his army. Hippo- 
crates, we are told, rejected his offers, becaufe he 
was the enemy of Greece. Their epiftolary cor 
tefpondence, the authenticity of which has been 
doubted, is inferted in the works of that venerable 
patriarch of Medicine. 

Democritus, the intimate friend of Hippo- 
crates, had travelled for information tnto Egypt, 
Perfia, and part of India, and in his retirement 
afterwards performed a variety of experiments, 
and diffections on brute animals. He alfo wrote 
on a vacuum, on gravity, and on the primary ele- 
ments. An extreme reclufe mode of life, and 
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the fingularity of conftantly laughing, a fpecies, 
perhaps, of affected pedantry, made the Greeks 
for fome time to confider this eminent Philofopher 
as amadman, Had mankind, however, in their 
future purfuit of knowledge, followed the exam- 
ple of Hippocrates and Democritus, inftead of 
Plato and Ariftotle, at this day they would have 
been much wifer. 

Prato and Ariftotle fucceeded Hippocrates 
about fifty years. Thofe two authors, if we may 
adopt the fentiments of the learned Lord Boling- 
broke, invented fyftems more baneful to truth 
and real learning, than the ravages of the Goths 
and Saracens. Plato turned Natural’ Philofophy 
and the ftudy of knowledge, into metaphyfical 
~ and chimerical fubtleties; Ariftotle into captious 
difputation, logical quibbles, fytlogifms and {cho- 
latticjargon. Each of their fyftems were fathion« 
able, and flourifhed not only in Greece, but conti- 
nued to affert their empire in the {chools of Rome, 
and through all the dark ages of Gothic, Arabian 
and Ecclefiaftical barbarity ; and were interwoven 
into the different fyftems of literature, They di- 
verted mankind from purfuing the only certain road 
to knowledge, experiment and obfervation. 

ARISTOTLE officiated as Preceptor to Alexander 
the Great, and, at the defire of that monarch, 
compiled a fyftem of Natural Hiftory. Hunters, 
fifhermen and hufbandmen, throughout the ex. 
tenfive regions of the Macedonian empire, were 
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ordered to give their affiftance in collecting mate- 
rials for this work. It contains feveral chapters 
on the diffeGtion and ftructure of various animals, 
fifhes, birds and infects; on the ftructure, and ules 
of their different organs ; on their generation, pat- 
turition, food, habits, modes of life, and difeafes, 
This is the moft antique model of Natural Hiftory, 
that has furvived the ravages of time, (the Botani- 
cal part has not been fo fortunate) and amongft 
many errors, are interfperfed a variety of facts and 
excellent obfervations. His queries and problems 
refpecting Medicine, and various other {ciences, 
were texts which likewife excited the curiofity and 
criticifm of pofterity. 

ANOTHER, andthe moft ancient Naturalitt of 
the Botanical clafs, whofe works have defcended 
to us, is Theophraftus, one of the difciples of 
Ariftotie. His obfervations, however, have very 
flender connection with medicine ; they are princi- 
pally directed to explain the ftructure of plants and 
trees, their culture, propagation, growth, differ- 
ences and difeafes ; and in the whole, comprehend 
a few hundred only of the vegetable clafs. 

Some faint glimmerings of anatomical know- 
ledge were now rifing to illuminate Medicine. 
Diocles, a phyfician, and the cotemporary of Plato, 
publifhed written rules for the diffeétion of anie 
mals. F{uman anatomy commenced a century 
later with Herophilus and Erafiftratus, the two 
Phyficians on earhiett record, who diffected human 
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bodies. One was born in the ifland of Cos, the 
jatter was by birth a Carthaginian : both removed 
to Alexandria to practife their profeffion, and to 
perform diflections, under the immediate patron- 
age and protections of the kings of Egypt. Alex- 
ander the Great, it is known, upon his conquelt 
ef Perfia and Egypt, founded the city of Alex- 
andria, as the moft central fituation for trade in 
the whole world; connected by a narrow ifthmus 
of land to the Mediterranean and Red Sea, it was 
well adapted to become the great mart of mer- 
chandife between Europe and India. At Alexan- 
cer’s death, his extenfive empire becatne a prey to 
the ambitious men who had affifted in his conqueftss 
andthe fpoils were divided. Egypt afterwards, 
under thirteen Prolemies and Cleopatra, fubfifted in 
fplendor, as an independant ftate, during three hun- 
dred and fix years, when it fell under Aueuftus and 
the Roman yoke. Alexander’s fucceffors on the E~ 
gyptian throne, were all Patrons of Letters and 
Arts: the fecond Ptolemy had amaffed two hundred 
thoufand volumes at Alexandria, and that celebrated 
library was increafed in every fucceeding reign by 
books, purchafed at an immenfe expence from all 
parts of the world,where fcience had made any pro- 
grefs. Alexandria continued many centuries after, 
the feat of Mugnificence and Arts ; a renowned 
School of Medicine, and efpecially of Anatomy to 
both Greece and Rome. 7 
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We read in Authors, that it required the de- 
{potic authority of the Egyptian Kings to reftrain 
the public indignation, and to protect the firft 
human Anatomifts; the practice was looked upon 
with abhorrence, and condemned as a heinous 
impiety: from hence probably arofe the report, 
banded down to pofterity, and retailed by both 
Celfus and Tertullian, that EraGftratus and Hero- 
philus had diffe@ted criminals alive. Popular pre- 
judice and the novelty of the enterprize might 
lead men to invent tales of favage barbarity, in 
order to render Anatomifts more obnoxious. 
Human nature fhudders at the bare mention of 
thofe infernal cruelties. Ifever unfeeling monfters 
could have perpetrated fuch deliberate torments 
upon their fellow creatures, they would defervedly 
be the objects of univerfal deteftation, and their 
memories fhould be configned to everlafting in- 
famy. Ihope and believe that fuch bloody {cenes 
were never actually executed; but by the vileft 
outcalts of fociety, hangmen, torturers, and other 
execrable montters. 

- Tue Egyptian practice of embalming fhews 
with what anxious follicitude they endeavoured to 
preferve the dead from diffolution and decay. It 
is an art certainly at prefent of very little im- 
portance to mankind, but which once formed a 
— diftinct trade in Egypt. Herodotus relates, that 
in his time, the moft expenfive mode of embalm- 
ing among{t the Egyptians, was to craw out the 
brains through the noftrils by a crooked hook, 
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and to fill up the cavity with gums: the bowels 
and fofter organs were alfo taken out and wafhed 
in Palm Wine, in which odoriferous drugs were 
difiolved: they were again returned into the belly, 
and the empty fpace filled up with powdered 
Myrrh, Caftor, &c. and the fkin fewed up, The 
whole body was next laid in Nitre feventy days, 
then being wafhed, was bound round with filk 
fillets, covered with gums, and was finally placed 
in a frame of wood. The Ethiopian Grandees 
were inclofed in a hollow cylinder of foffil cryftal. 
All the Egyptian Mummies imported to our 
Cabinets are wrapped up in feveral hundred yards 
of bandages, fo that the corpfe refembles a clumfy 
lump of greafy plafter cloths, The Egyptians, 
who lay buried in the chalky cavities of excavated 
catacombs, furrounded clofely by dry abforbent 
earth, have been preferved feveral thoufand years 
without decay ; and from thefe mortifying relicks 
of human vanity, we learn, that mankind have 
continued nearly the fame in ftature. 

Mr. Brydone, in his late tour to Sicily and 
Malta, informs us, that in fome parts of Sicily, 
the {kin and mufcles of dead perfons are hardened 
by a particular preparation like dryed fifh, and 
that in this ftate feveral hundreds have been pre- 
ferved in fubterranean cavities between two and 
three hundred years. On the fummit of the high 
mountain, called Teneriff, the air is fo dry and 
crifp, that dead bodies may be preferved there 
without any preparation or care. In our mor 
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' climate, the beft method of embalming would be 
previoufly to inject the blood veffels, which would 
contribute both to preferve a plumpnefs and refem- 
blance of life, and to prevent decay ; afterwards to 
take out all the internal foft and corruptible parts, 
and to fill up the cavities with gums and aroma- 
ticks: the body laftly fhould be laid in dry earth or 
plafter of Paris, defended from the external air bya | 
cafe and glafs in the front, and artificial eyes may 
be inferted. From this fhort digreffion, I return to 
the two celebrated Anatomifts before mentioned, 
Erasistratuss Anatomy of the Brain and 
Nerves far furpaffes in correctnefs that of his pre- 
deceffors: his defcription of the Ventricles in this 
organ is preferved by Galen. He difcovered thofe 
white veffels in the mefentery called Lacteals, 
which convey the Chyle from the inteftines to be 
carried into the blood, but was totally ignorant of 
their ufe and termination. He wrote treatifes on 
the Pulfe, and on the caufes of difeafes. His Peda- 
gogue in Medicine Chryfippus had condemned. 
purgatives and blood- letting, and the pupil imbibed 
the fame prejudices againft thofe evacuations: 
pethaps the ftrong purgatives then in ufe, the 
Hellebore, Scammony and Colocynth had been 
followed by bad confequences. In lieu of Vene- 
fection and Cathartics, he fubftituted ab- 
ftinence and vegetable diet; and in plethora or 
plenitude in excefs, Cly{ters, Vomits, Exercife 
and Baths. He exclaimed againft royal compofi- 
tions, as they were pompoufly dignified, in which 
plants, animal fubftances and minerals were heaped 
toge- 
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together: he alfo declared himfelf againft fuper- 
fluous fophiftry in. Medicine. After his death, 
fome of his difciples eftablifhed a Medical fchool 
at Smyrna. Herophilus, his rival in Anatomy, 
and the pupil of Praxagoras, made more ufe of 
internal Medicines, both fimple and compound: 
he demonftrated the nerves proceeding from the 
brain and fpinal marrow, and two coats of the 
eye: he, mentions a palfy of the heart, as fome- 
times the caufe of fudden deaths. . The works of 
thefe two Authors are now loft, but numerous frag- 
ments of their practical precepts are preferved in 
Celius Aurelianus and in Galen. 

Durinc the era of Herophilus and Erafiftratus, 
Medicine and Surgery, which in Greece had been ~ 
practifed by one perfon, was feparated into three 
diftinct provinces, the Dietetic, Pharmaceutic, and 
Surgical, Thofe appellations do not exactly cor- 
refpond with the prefent divifions of the Medical 
profeffion, The Surgeon then fimply performed 
the manual operations, and was confined to the 
mere exercife of the knife; he did not even treat 
Ulcers, Wounds or Tumours, they were com- 
mitted to the Pharmaceutic branch: the Phyfi- 
cian regulated diet, and prefcribed Medicines when 
he thought them neceflary. Two fects were alfo 
then formed in Medicine, the Empiric and Dog- 
matic: each appears to have entertained a greater 
zeal for his own party, than for the caufe of truth 
and of the public, and like all literary factions, 
carried their oppofition to abfurd extremes. The 
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Empiric was the declared foe to all reafoning : the 
Dogmatift, on the contrary, pretended to unfold 
the moft impenetrable fecrets of nature; and with 
his fcanty pittance of Anatomy, Philofophy and 
views of Nature, had the prefumption to decide 
upon elementary principles, to account for 
the moft intricate funétions of the body, and the 
primary caufes of difeafes. It is not at all fur- 
prizing, that the Empirics fhould be difguited 
with this nonfenfe, and were precipitated into a 
contempt for all reafoning and enquiry into human 
Phyfiology, and into the caufes of difeafes. Thofe 
who are defirous to judge of the merits of the Dog- 
matic and Empiric fects, at leaft in difputation, may 
confult Celfus. The arguments of each are by 
him ftated impartially, but in the prefent improved 
{tate of Medicine, are become obfolete and in- 
applicable. No Medical fet now exifts, accord- 
ing to the original definition and contracted views 
of the firft Empirics, except amongft Quacks and 
Mountebanks : neither are there any fterling Dog- 
matifts, im the ftrict meaning of the word, except 
amongft men haunted with waking vifions, whofe 
diftempered brains are filled with monfters and 
chimeras. 

Heracuives of Terentum, the difciple of Ari- 
ftotle, is called the principal of the Empirics; and 
Serapion of Alexandria, their original founder: 
Glaucias and Apollonius are alfo numbered amongft 
them. In defcribing the effential or diagnoftic 
fymptoms of difeafes, the good and bad effects of 
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Medicines, or the lgedentia & juvantia, the Em= 
pirical writers have been very exact. Upon this . 
feét the methodic which we fhall prefently meet 
with at Rome, was engrafted. THeraclides ex- 
amined the Medical virtues of various plants, 
minerals and animals, Czlius Aurelianus has col- 
lected his Medical precepts, together with a later 
author, Soranus, which otherwife would have beea 
loft. Moft of the ancient Surgical writers from 
Hippocrates, have fhared the fame fate, but their 
effence will be found in Celfus. 

Tue chain of Medical writers is now broke, 
and a few links effaced : the injury however which 
we fuftain from that caufe, is not of fo great con= 
fequence as might fuddenly be conjeftured. Mott 
of the ancient Medical fragments, the originals of 
which only are now perifhed, have been recorded 
in the works of fome later authors of Rome, and 
other parts of that large empire. We fhall take 
up the chain again about fixty years before Chrikt 
appeared in the world. 
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Of Rome, the Phyficians and Writers in that Capital, 
and in other parts of the Roman Empire. A few 
felett Greek Writers on Medicine and Surgery, 
during the Decline and Three laft Centuries of this 
Empire, and about a Century after its Fall in 
Italy. 


F’ we believe Pliny, the naturalift, Rome was 
buile fix hundred years before any Phyficians 
_ eftablifhed themfelves in that city. Dionyfius 
Halicarnafflus may be oppofed to the authority of 
Pliny. This Author fays, ‘* That three hundred 
“¢ years after the foundation of the capital, a furious 
** Placue {wept away great part of the inhabitants, 
“* flaves, and citizens, and that the Phyficians were 
“© too few for the number of fick.” The Roman 
Phyficians probably were but a fort of illiterate 
Empiricks, and Pliny might think them unde- 
ferving of any regular title. Arcagathus, a Greek, 
is. mentioned by Pliny as the firft foreign Phyfi- 
cian, or rather Surgeon, who practifed at Rome, 
(U. C. 535.) This ftranger, he adds, employed 
fo frequently the knife, and hot iron, he cut and 
burnt. with fo much cruelty, that the Romans 
gave him the opprobrious appellation of hangman, 
and conceived an averfion to the Medical pro- 
feffion. | : 
AscLeprapes, about one hundred and thirty 


years after, is the fecond ftranger who exercifed 
Medi- 
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Medicine in the Roman Metropolis: a man we 
may conclude of fome diftinction, from his being 
admitted to the intimate friendfhip of Cicero. 
Pliny remarks, that notwithftanding the great 
profits acquired by Medical practitioners, when 
Rome had grown into a ftupendous capital, and 
was enriched with the fpoils of various nations, 
yet very few Romans ftudied the Science: the 
only two writers of any note, of Italian ex- 
traction, are Celfus and Pliny. Cicero affures 
us, that until his days the Romans defpifed 
Philofophy. Marcus Cato, in a letter to his 
Son, then compleating his ftudies at Athens, 
expreffed his fears and apprehenfions, that the 
liberal Arts and Sciences of the Greeks, includ- 
ing in thefe Medicine, when compleatly intro- 
duced into Rome, would corrupt the Romans. 
A little atrention to the hiftory of that nation will 
enable us to folve many doubts and difficulties 
which have embarraffed this fubjet: it would 
otherwife be impoffible to purfue diftindlly the pro- 
erefs and future cataftrophe of Science and Medi- 

cine. | 
Aumosr five hundred years of the Roman Re- 
public were {pent in poverty and inceflant domettic 
wars,. In 489, U.C. the Samnites, the only fur- 
viving rival flate, was fubdued, and all Italy now 
took laws from Rome. Then began a foreien 
war again{t Carthage. Before the fecond Punic 
war, the Temple of Janus. was fhut (a fign of 
peace) for fix years only. Livy oblerves this had 
hap- 
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happened but oxce before in the fpace of five huni« 
dred years ; and that the fpoils of Syracufe, the 
beautiful capital of Sicily, which was ranfacked 
in the Carthaginian war, and in which the cele- 
brated Mathematician and Mechanical Ceniusy 
Archimedes; loft his life, gave the firft beginning 
of that tafte, which the Romans acquired for 
the Greek arts. Five ages were now elapfed fince 
Romulus, with a fmall banditti of fhepherds and. 
outlaws, had laid the foundations of Rome, In 
the two fucceeding centuries, and part of the third, 
they conquered immenfe pofleffions in Europe, 
Africa, and Afia. Eager and impatient to dazzle 
the world with the fplendor of their arms, and to 
impofe the galling yoke of fubordination, the globe 
was ravaged by their ambition and rage for con- 
queft. Neither Study, Speculation, nor Letters, 
were fuited to their difpofition and military edu- 
cation. Conqueft, and the deftruétion of man- 
kind, was then thought the height of virtue and 
human excellence. 

Azout the era of Auguftus and the birth of 
Chrift, which correfpond with 752 from the foun- 
dation of Rome, that haughty people, who had 
inceflantly violated the rights of other nations, 
were, by a rapid fucceffion of conquefts, in pof- 
feffion of the faireft portion of the earth, and an 
aftonifhing lift of potent ftates were annihilated in 
the Roman empire. Before the end of the fecond 
century of the Chriftian era, during the fplendor 
_ of Trajan and the Antonines, all the mighty civi- 
E lized 
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fized kingdoms of antiquity (Perfla, India and 
China excepted) were fwallowed up in the Roman 
empire, and the number of its inhabitants were 
computed to de equal to the prefent population of 
all Europe. The northern part of our hemif- 
phere, where powerful kinedoms are now ere¢ted; 
was then a friehtful wildernefs: the Roman bar- 
Fier to the north was generally terminated by the 
Rhine and the Danube. 


For ercners of various profeffions and arts from 
the remoteft provinces, attracted by its riches and 
fenown, were now received into the capacious 
bofom of Rome. All the liberal arts had been gra- 
- dually imported from: Greece to Italy: from that 
ative feat of the Mufes and Arts Rome drew her 
Poetry, Rhetorick, Logic, Mufie, Architecture, 
Sculpture, her Laws, Learning, and Refinement. 
Medicine appears to have followed the train of 
ether Sciences in Rome, to have arifen and fallen 
with them. Plautus, Terence, and Lueretius, 
facceeded Arcagathus: Afelepiades was the co- 
temporary of Cicero and Cefar: Celfus of Ho- 
race, Ovid, and Virgil. This is the Auguftan 
ave, which gave birth alfo to Livy, Varro, and 
Vitruvias. Pliny and Galen fuceeeded Tacitus, 
and flourifhed in the fecond century of the Chrif 
tian era, before the end of which Rome had at- 
- tained to the full maturity of Science and Military 
fame. From this period the Empire begins to 
decline, and in lefs than four hundred years after, 
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Italy and the Weftern hemifphere was crufhed in 
ruins by the Northern barbarians: 

In Ceefar’s time, the number of books which 
adorned the Alexandrian library exceeds almoft 
credibility. This monument of the tafte of the 
Egyptian Kings was in part involuntarily de- 
ftroyed by that conqueror. During the war at 
Alexandria, Cafar was under the neceffity of pre- 
ferving himfelf and his army by fetting fire to the 
Alexandrian fleet, when unfortunately the flames 
communicated to this renowned library, and four 
hundred thoufand volumes are faid to have pe- 
rifhed. In a fhort time, however, by the library 
of Marc Anthony, and the liberality of Cleopatra, 
it regained its ancient {plendor ; and until the time 
of Mahomet’s fucceffor, fix hundred years after, 
this noble collection continued at Alexandria, The 
libraries of fome great and rich Romans in the 
fecond century were grand and expenfive: that of 
Gordian, a citizen of noble birth and immenfe 
riches, who afterwards was elected Emperor, is 
faid to have contained fixty thoufand volumes. 

Tue ftate of Medicine and Surgery, and the 
improvements which they received in the Roman 
Empire, fhall now be the fabject of our enquiry. 

AsciepiapDes (U. C. 690, A. C. 62) of Bi- 
thynia, firft gave lectures on Eloquence and Rhe- 
toric at Rome: in this Sctence he is allowed to 
have pofleffed confiderable merit, and from thofe 
qualifications probably recommended himfelf to 
the intimate friendfhip of Cicero. Shortly after 
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he refigned the chair of Oratory to commence 
Phyfician , a profeffion, we may fairly prefume, 
from this circumftance, not lefs lucrative. Whe- 
ther Afclepiades aéted from conviction, or meant 
by the fingular novelty of his doctrines to attract 
the public attention, feems doubtful: certain it 
-is, he introduced feveral innovations into the theory 
and practice, and everturned a great part of the 
Hippocratic Medicine. Health, in his new fyf- 
tem of conjectures, was faid to depend upon the 
proportion and fize of the pores, and of the atoms 
or litth corpufcles which pafs through them: a 
difproportien in either produced difeafe. Demo- 
critus fewed the feeds of this Philofophy, if fuch 
it deferves to be called, and was followed by 
Erafiftratus. In Fevers, topical inflammations 
and pains, little atoms were fuppofed to obftruct 
the pores: in Dropfly the pores were faid to be 
too relaxed. All his remedies were directed to 
remove thofe two imaginary caufes of difeafes : 
obftruction was affailed by geftation, frictions and 
exercife of various kinds, as failing, and when. 
more gentle, fufpended beds, admitting of agi- 
tation. He is reported to have been the inventor. 
of a hundred new forts of baths. In the begin- 
ning of Fevers; Celfus fays, he treated his patients 
like a hangman, refufing them ail kinds of fufte- 
nance, or even drink, and. preventing them from 
fleep: this had been the practice of Heraclides : 
thofe feverities were continued during the three. 
firfl days of ficknefs, but after that period he gra- 
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tified all their cravings. In oppofition to the prac: 
tice then in vogue, he propoied to cure all difeafes, 
< tuto, cito, & jucunde.” Sometimes he mixed 
falt water with wine, (a favourite remedy of his 
in moft difeafes) pretending that the falt would 
penetrate further and open obftructions: he gave 
falt water alfo inthe Jaundice. He bled in a Pleu- 
rify, but not in a Peripneumony, becaute there was 
lefs acute pain in the latter, and according to his 
Theory, lefs obftruétion. In imitation of Chry- 
fippus and Erafiftratus, he profcribed vomits 
and purges: he imagined they diffolved the 
humours; but he frequently prefcribed Clyiters to 
remove coftivenefs. He ridiculed the doctrine of 
critical days in Fevers: the Phyfician’s bufineis, 
he faid, was to remove the Fever without trufting 
to the tedious and precarious efforts of nature. 
He banifhed almoft all internal Medicines from his 
practice, and depended principally upon regulations 
of diet, friction, geflation, exercife, and baths. In 
fomecafes he had recourfe tocharms and incantations. 
Antiquity held this man in high veneration, 

- Biis Rhetorical talents, addrefs and knowledge of 
mankind, enabled him to give a fpecious glofs to 
his greateft abfurdities. Celfus confefles to have 
taken fome good hints from him: in Fevers his 
practice is nearly a copy of Afclepiades. Pliny, 
in my opinion, draws his true character in a few 
words, wherein he dubs him an illultrious Em- 
pirick : to whom it is but juftice to add, that 
Medicine owes fome obligations and powerful 
; ge reme- 
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remedies: nor are fome of his remarks in Philo- 
fophy and Medicine deftitute of originality and 
merit. He is reported by his cotemporaries to 
have been proud, ambitious, bloated with envy 
and conceit, and affected to hold all other Phyfi- 
cians in great contempt, and when confulted was 
{ure always to traduce and to reject their pre- 
{criptions, Such uninterefting anecdotes ferve at 
Jeaft to account for certain extravagancies in his 
Medical practice and writings. 

Tuemison, a difciple of Afclepiades, conceiv- 
ing fome diflike to his mafter’s fyftem, ereGted a 
new fect called the Methodic; or in other words, 
an-eafy and fhort method of attaining Medical 
knowledge. The Empirics had abridged part of 
the labour of the Dogmatifts, by excluding not 
only proximate caufes, and all abftract reafoning, 
but even evident caufes from their fyftem. The 
Methodifts cut the matter ftill fhorter, and by one 
bold leap reduced all difeafes to two heads or 
clafles: the one from overbracing.; the other 
from an oppofite fault, relaxation. All remedies 
were fuppofed either to brace or relax, and the 
particular difeafes under each clafs to require 
nearly a fimilar treatment: a third or mixt clafs 
was alfo added, wherein ‘* Strictum et Laxum” were 
compounded. Such ridiculous fancies, in the pre- 
fent enlightened days, are beneath difcuffion or feri- 
ous refutation. Seéts were then the fafhion ; 
Ceefar was an Epicurean, Cato a Stoic. Themifon 
invented the form of a ufeful purgative, ftil] 
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in ufe, compounded of aloes, fafiron, a few 
warm fpices and aromatics, and by us called 
« Hiera Picra:” upon the bafis of this a 
Tincture is now extracted by wine. IT believe 
he is the firft who directed leeches to evacuate 
blood, and to be applied to the temples in 
head-achs. 

THESSALUS, many years after, made fome ad- 
ditions to the doctrine of T hemifon, and his fyftem 
was greatly relifhed, becaufe it cou'd be learnt in 
a fhort time, and required very little experience. 
He boafted to his pupils, that he would abridge 
the ftudy of Medicine to fix months: the whole 
myfterv confifted in bracing and relaxing the 
folids, Gil Blas is the only commentary or cri- 
ticifm I fhould recommend upon fuch fyftems. 
Theffalus was, notwithttanding, in the firft re- 
pute at Rome, fo ill founded often is popular 
applaufe, efpecially in the Medical profeffion: 
Pliny fays he never could appear in public with- 
out being attended by a numerous crowd, and that 
he wrote more grofs volumes than could be read 
in fix months, the ultimate term affixed by him 
to Medical ftudies. He too decryed purgatives, 
and eftablifhed abftinence from food during the 
three firft days of ficknefs as a fundamental rule. 
Galen draws an unfavourable portrait of Theffalus : 
he afferts, that the latter raifed himfelf into con- 
fequence and practice by affiduity, complaifance 
and flattery of the great, and by extreme impu- 
dence, His perfonal conduct is of no importance 
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to pofterity. Theffalus appears to have entertain- 
ed a thorough good opinion of his own talents, 
and has drawn his own character in the Epitaph 
which he ordered to be engraved upon his tomb 
ftone, ‘¢ Here lies Theffalus, the conqueror of 
«< Phyficians.” We may fet him down as an im- 
pudent Empiric. | 

Tue Methodic fect fubfifted feveral centuries in 
great reputation, ‘They defcribed the fymptoms 
of difeafes with peculiar correctnefs, but negleéted 
the ftudy of Anatomy and Phyfiology: nor in 
practice did they beftow any material attention to 
age, fex, cuftom, habit, climate, feafon, &c. They 
gave themfelves no concern about the condition of 
the fluids, alledging that the conftitution in moft 
cafes, was deranged by either too great tenfion or 
flaccidity of the folids, - Three more fects fprung 
from thefe different roots of the Empiric, Dog- 
matic and Methodic, and were called the Epifyn- 
thetic, Ecleétic and Pneumatic. 

Cztius AuRELIANus, an African of Numidia, | 
contains the completeft. fyftem of the Methodi¢ 
theory and practice now extant: he is ftiled the 
copyift of Soranus, a Phyfician who lived under the 
emperors Trajan and Adrian, in the fecond cen- 
tury, the effential part of whofe writings are tran- 
{cribed and preferved by Cealius. In many cafes 
Celius deviates from the original rules of Medi- 
cal methodifm, as arraigned by Galen, and men- 
tions the remote, or manifeft caufes of difeafes, 
and fometimes he animadverts upon the pulfe. 
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Ja what part of the Roman Empire Caelius prac- 
tifed Medicine is not agreed. His language is 
coarfe, provincial, and replete with barbarifms. }- 
have introduced him before Celfus, who lived, at 
leaft, a century and a half earlier, in order to dif- 
mifs the writers of this particular fet. In his works 
there are various criticifms on the practice of Dio- 
cles, Praxagoras, Heraclides, Herophilus, Erafifttra- 
tus, Afclepiades, Themifon, and Theffalus, of which 
we fhould otherwife have remained ignorant, 

Caius diftinguifhed a number of difeafes accue 
rately. He defcribes the fymptoms of Phrenitis, 
Catalepfis, Lethargy, Epilepfy, Apoplexy, Palfy, 
Tetanus, different {pecies of Madnefs, and Hydro- 
phobia, of the Quinfy, Pleurify, Peripneumony, 
Phthifis Pulmonalis, Atrophy, Cachexia, Afthma, 
Gifferent genera of Dropfies, of the Jaundice, Ele- 
phantiafis, Gout, I{chias, Nephritis, Hiac Paffion> 
Paffio Cardiaca, difeafes of the Stomach, Worms, 
difeafes of the Urinary paflages, and of the Ge- 
nitals. His claffification of thefe difeafes was 
ftriétly Methodical. They were diftorted and drag. 
ged into unnatural arrangements, and compre- 
hended under three general Claffes, ‘+ Strictum, 
** Laxum, and a third or mixed Clafs, partaking 
** of the nature of both the former.” 

Durine the firft three daysof ficknefs, Celius 
prefcribed a rigid abftemioufnefs in diet. He was 
equally circum{pect as to the quality of the element 
uled in refpiration. To refrefh the air, the branches 
of various trees, fhrubs, and flowers were placed 
in the room, in order to medicate it with diferent 
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exhalations, according to the nature of the difeafe. 
Minute directions were alfo given about the beds 
of the fick, whether they fhould lie on feathers, 
or on a fingle mattrafs. At the end of every dif- 
eafe, he prefcribed exercife and various kinds of 
ceftation and frictions. He reprobated the fpe- 
cide remedies in vogue in thofe days, confifting 
of various inert materials, fome fufficient to 
excite contempt, others horror. 

Celius often gave Vomits, but purgatives rarely ; 
he imagined they hurt the tone of the ftomach and 
inte(tines,and occafioned relaxation, Violentandlone 
continued purging has, without doubt, been very 
improperly prefcribed in many Chronic cafes. In 
- Dropfical f{wellings, he prefcribed vomits, fquills 
boiled in wine, as a diuretic, warm dry Baths or 
Stoves, as a fudorific, and in diet, warm Aroma- 
tics and Diuretic vegetables ; he alfo ordered Exer- 
cife, Sea-voyages, and laftly, the Abdomen to be tap- 
ped. In drawing away water by a puncture into 
the abdomen, he recommended a tight bandage to 
be rolled round the belly to prevent fudden fainting. 
Yn the afcites, the fick perfon was barely allowed 
to wath his mouth with water to allay thirft. In 
the Tympanites, or windy Dropfy, as it has been 
rermed, the difeafed perfon was fometimes placed 
in fand, heated either by the fire, or the fun’s TaySy 
and a {weat forced: another way he mentions to 
force {weats, is by the heated vapour of fea-water, 
He mentions, as a diuretic inthe Dropfy, an ex. 
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tremely acrimonious and dangerous gummy refin, 
Euphorbium. To reduce exceffive corpulency, he 
recommended a conftant fucceffion of different ex- 
ercifes, weak meagre diet, little fleep, dry or fand 
baths, frequent frictions of the body with cloths, 

and to keep the mind agitated in active bufinefs. 
In the Apoplexy he ordered Venefection, a Cly- 
fter, the head to be fhaved, {fcarified and cupped, 
and afterwards fome external applications to 
the head. He directed a particular and eafy 
invention for exercifing paralytic members, to- 
gether with friction and acrid external applica- 
tions: to the fkin to rouze motion, to vifit the 
~ warm mineral fprings of Italy, to {wim in the fea, 
or in warm baths, with bladders under the arms, 
and the paralytic member to be fometimes placed 

under a Cataract or fall of water. 

In the Quinfy he bled, applied emollient 
Poultices externally, directed warm vapour inta 
‘the throat, gargles for the mouth, and fome- 
times fcarification and cupping glaffes, or leeches 
‘tothe external tumour of thefauces. The juice of 
~horehound and honey mixed, was one of his pre- 
fcriptions in the Pulmonary Confumption, and he 
ordered cupping glaffes to the pained fide. ‘To burft 
a Vomica, or Abfcefs ia the lungs, he prefcribed 
Sternutatories, Vomits, and fumes of fulphur, or 
origanum, to be infpired, fa as to encite a violent fit 
of coughing. If a paroxifm of Afthma threatened 
 fuffocation he bled, injected a Clyfter, cupped and 
fcarified the breaft, and the back between the fhoul- 
ders, 
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ders, applied warm vapour by means of f{ponges or 
flannels to the breaft: after the termination of the 
paroxifm, he ordered a Vomit, and in the intervals 
vinegar of fquills, an eleCtuary of honey and refin 
of turpentine, honey, and vinegar, and a multitude 
of other ingredients, together with certain mineral 
waters, the breatt to be fubjected to a fall of water, 
fea voyages and travelling, = - 

In the Iliac Paffion he bled, injeéted an emol- 
lient clyfter, applied warm vapour, emollient Cata- 
plafms, and a bladder filled with warm oil over the 
pained part, and alfo cupped and fearified it, and 
piaced the patient ina warm bath. To deftroy the 
{mall human worms,called A fcarides, he injeéted oil 
into the Anus, and to deftroy the round worms he 
gave oil by the mouth, Bitters, and a profufion of 
other medicines. He mentions the moft general oc- 
cafional caufes and fymptons of the Gout, and ob- 
ferves, that it is more frequent amongft the male 
than the female fex, and more fo at the middle ages 
and that it is often hereditary, that the antecedent 
caufes are often habitual drunkenefs, or neglecting 
their accuftomied exercife: the feat of the Gout he 
faid is originally in the nerves,and that it is extremely 
difficult of cure when of long continuance. In the 
paroxifm of Gout, if the belly was coftive, he wave 
a clyfter, cupped and {carified, or applied leeches to 
the inflamed foot, or f{carified it only, fomented je 
with warm vapour,and applied light emollient poul- 
tices; fometimes he directed muftard finapifms to 
the feat of pain; but he was averfe to uftion and to 
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internal medicines. On recovery, any injury of 
the foor, cold, indigeftion, excefs of wine and 
venery were to be carefully avoided ; when able, 
they were to walk about and to ufe exercife, and 
to drink the warm mineral waters. 

“¢ MeETASYNCHRISIS” 1s a techinal term in the 
Methodic practice, by which they pretended to 
direct remedies that would draw from the center 
to the circumference, change the pores, reduce 
them to fymmetry, and of courfe, as they con- 
jectured, the body to health. They alfo admini- 
{tered the “circular rotine,” pompoufly fo deno- 
minated. It was plainly no more than this; if 
one method of cure failed, another was tried; 
and fhould the difeafe prove obftinate, a fuccef- 
‘fion of experiments, fatiguing proceffes, and change 
of remedies, were perfevered in through three or 
four different courfes : an example of the pra@ice 
may be feen in Ccelius, in the cafe of a Chronic 
Head-ach. Sick perfons muft have been bleffed 
with a large ftock of patience and phlegm to fub- 
mit to the whole circular rotine: it was fufficient 
to ruffle the temper of Job. <A wit obferved, 
that.a man who could undergo the fucceffive feries 
of Methodic difcipline, and yet recover, would in 
all probability make a hardy foldier. 

A Writer from Cappadocia, Areteeus, is in 
the hands of every Medical man, and ranks 
high in the lift of felect practical authors. Hcff- 
man, a competent judge of Medical merit, calls 


his works golden monuments of Phyfick. His 
arrange- 
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arrangement of difeafes, both acute and chronic, 
but particularly of the former, is judicious: He 
reduced Hippocrates and other Greek writers, 
his predeceflors, into better order; and from 
them transfufed whatever he thought ufeful. 
In the accurate difcrimination of difeafes from 
each other, no better guide can be followed amongft 
the ancients: his Medicines alfo are in general 
powerful, and well chofen out of thofe then known 
and difcovered. In the cure of fome Chronic dif- 
eafes very little improvement, at this diftance of 
time, has been made to Areteus. He defcribes 
the peftilential or putrid Sore Throat, which he 
obferved was fatal principally to children. He 
mentions a fpecies of religious madnefs, where the 
wretched Fanaticks tore their flefh and made in- 
cifions into it, believing that they fhould, by thofe 
odious barbarities, render themfelves more ace | 
ceptable to the Deity. Inthe Leprofy, he pre- 
feribed Hellebore as a purge, and vipers in food, 
together with acrid detergent baths of {harp pointed 
dock and fulphur, boiled in water. White Helle- 
bore was a favourite emetic and remedy with him 
in feveral Chronic difeafes, and Hiera Picra, a 
favourite purgative. In one fpecies of Epilepfy 
he propofed to rub the head with Cantharides ; 
he cured another by trepanning the fkull. Ars 
chigenes, his. predeeeffor, is the firft who em- 
ployed Cantharides in Cataplafms to raife vefica- 
tions: but their application for many ages after 
was extremely confined, He trufted much to 
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‘various exercifes and baths, in the cure of feveral 
difeafes, and like .all the Methodics to a multi- 
tude of external Applications, Fomentations, 
Unétions, Frictions, Cataplafms, and to the Die- 
tetic regimen. 

Aretus is claffed as one of the Pneumatic or 
Spiritual fect, who eftablifhed a fifth element; 
but which in faét feems only to have meant the 
air we breathe in refpiration. His fyftem and ideas 
of the proximate caufes of difeafes roll upon the 
fenfible qualities of the four ancient elements. 
Boerhaave efteemed Aretzeus equal to Hippocrates, 
and adds, ‘* Hujus autem viri au€toritatem Hip- 
** pocrati equalem habemus, in hoc etiam emicuit- 
** fupra Hippocratem quod ad fuas Claffes et ca- 
‘¢ pita {parfa Hippocratis redigerit,? Haller con- 
fiders him as greatly fuperior to Hippocrates: bug 
obferves, that he had the advantage to live long 
after the Father of Medicine, and to profit by 
his difcoveries. The commmendation of two {uch 
excellent critics renders any farther encomium on 
this refpectable Ancient fuperfluous. Authors are 
at a lofs to fix the precife time when Aretzug 
wrote, whether fhortly before or after Galen. 


AxsouTt the commencement of the Chriftian era, 
during the reions of Auguftus and Tiberius, 
Celfus lived atRome. Difputes not yet adjufted 
have arifen, whether he followed Medicine as a 
profeffion, or only attended to it as an entertain- 
ing object of Scienee. His fyftem of Medicine 
and Surgery, it is agreed, rivals the firft in anti- 
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guity. Quintilian fays, that his various genius 
led him alfo to write on Poetry, Rhetoric, Tactics, 
and Agriculture. Fortunately for Phyfick and 
Surgery, his Medical works have defcended to 
us intire. In eight fhort chapters or fections, 
making in the whole but one fmall volume, he 
has with elegance and concifenefs defcribed every 
difeafe then known, and may be faid to have com- 
prefled together almoft the whole effence of an- 
cient Medicine and Surgery. His obfervations 
are felected with judgment, and are calculated for 
ufe and bufinefs: in order and arrangement he 
excels Hippocrates, from whom the restate part 
of his prognofticks are compiled: his language is 
eafy and familiar, and the practical rules unadul- 
terated with conjectures. 

Cexsus treats of the origin and progrefs of Me- 
dicine. He examines, as Hippocrates had done 
before him, the falutary and morbid effects of the 
feafons, of heat, cold, winds, rains, and the dif- 
eafes moft predominant in the different ftages of 
life. He enumerates a great variety of animal 
and vegetable food, and of drink ufed by man- 
kind, diftinguifhing the diet into three clafles, 
the ftrong, middle, and weak, together with their 
various effects and operations in the human body 
“in healch and in difeafe, — 

He divided Fevers into feparate genera; into 
Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, Semitertian, Con- 
ginual, Peftilential, Ardent and Slow Fevers, and 
thofe accompanied with topical inflammations, the 
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Pleurify, Peripneumony, &¢.: after thofe general 
Fevers, he treats of difeafes affecting the Head; 
the Trunk, the extremities and external parts, and 
of Surgical difeafes. : 
Tue outlines of Celfus” pra€tice in Fevers were 
evidently copied upon thofe of Afclepiades, but 
were not at firft fo fevere. From the commence- 
ment; until after three days, abftinence from food 
was prefcribed; but indulgencies were made for 
the difference of ages, climates, feafons of the 
year, ftrength, habit, and natute of the Fever. No 
general rule he faid could be laid down : In Africa, 
food muft be given earlier; it muft be given 
earlier to children, and in warm weather; than in 
cold; and the Phyfician is to watch that the fick are 
not loft through fevere abftinence. Drink at the 
beginning is to be given fparingly, and the fick 
are to be told, that on the Fever abating, fo will 
the thirft, which may be confiderably afwaged by 
merely wafhing their mouth often. He condemns 
the Hippocratic doctrine of critical days, but was 
extremely attentive to the acceffion or periodical 
returns of febrile paroxifms, and to give food in 
the intervals only, or remiffion from Fever. If 
the Fever was nearly of a continued nature; he 
fought for the time of moft eafe and remiffion, to 
adminifter light food. ‘Towards the termination 
of a febrile paroxifm, when a fweat was coming 
on, he direéted warm drink to be given, and to 
cover the fick with warm bed<cloaths, io as to pro- 
mote univerfal fweats, afterwards to wipe them dry. 
i Coftive. 
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Coftivenefs was to: be retneved, andthe urinary dif 
charge promoted. In fome cafes a warm bath was 
prefcribed. The airin the fick chamber was to be 
kept frefh and cool. The fick were to be kept 
as eafy as poffible and free from cares, and every 
thing avoided that might exafperate, deprefs, or 
ruffle their »paflions. 

In flow and languid Fevers, he Tiaheedk the 
patient’s: body to be rubbed: with oil and falt, or 
with cold water and oil, to excite a cold and hot 
fit, and if the cold continued too long, to give 
two or three glaffes of wine, diluted with water. 
The fame prefcription was orcered in ardent Fe- 
vers; and fometimes, in the latter Fever, about 
four days after the commencement, large draughts 
of cold water were given, immediately after a vomit 
was {wallowed, the fick were then covered up in a 
warm bed to promote plentiful {weats, and often fell 
into a profound fleep,from which they awaked great- 
ly relieved. In Fevers attended with a cough, 
or with topical inflammations, he forbad cold wa- 
ter to be drank. Throughout Fevers of every de- 
nomination he attended, whether the Brain, or 
any of the principal Vifcera were difordered or in- 
flamed: in the former cafe, the forehead and tem- 
ples were bathedand kept wetted with an infufionof | 
rofes and vinegar, and grateful and refrefhing fmells 
were applied to the olfactory organs. If the tongue 
was foul, it was foftened with warm water, and 
afterwards anointed with Honey of Rofes, and 
with other detergents. Wine and light broth was 
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Allowed to thofe whofe ftreneth was impaired by 
the length and violence of “the Fever, and by 
the frequent returns of febrile paroxifms.’ Wine 
in al] cafes was the common and palatable cordial 
of Celfus.. Hippocrates had excepted infancy and 
old-age from Venefection. Celfus thought it 
might be drawn at any age when the ftreneth 
permitted, and the difeafe required fuch an eva- 
cuation. In feveral fpecies of Fevers, he pre- 
fcribed Venefection, but at the fame time com- 
plains, that it was then too frequently employed. 
Celfus paid no regard to the pulfe, he looked 
upon it as an uncertain criterion, becaufe age, fex, 

emperament, paffions of mind, diforders of the 
ftomach, pain, and the appearance of the Phyfi- 
cian, difturb its pulfations and affect both. its 
frequency and firength. He regarded with par- 
ticular attention the eyes, countenance, and breath- 
ing, and the flate of the fkin, whether cold, hot, 
dry, and parched, or whether covered with gene- 
ral, or with partial fweats. 

In the cure of Quartan Fevers, he directed fevere 
abftinence during the firft thirteen days,’ to take 
avomit at the Roteny and always, when the fic 
was expected, to prevent ir by going into the 
warm bath, after which ‘a little light nourifiment 
and wine was allowed. By fuch abftemious regi- 
men, and by baths, the Fever was often fubdued ¢ 
but fhould ic fill prove obftinate, the baths, he fays, 
muft be omitted, and we muft truft to exercife, fric- 
tion, and increafe the quantity of nourifhment and of 
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wine ; coftivenefs alfo muft be prevented. Garlick 
eat, or pepper ground, and mixed with water, oF 
muttard with wine, and a glafs or two drank im- 
mediately before the cold fit was expected, he re- 
commended as fometimes effectual in preventing 
the paroxifm. The horror preceding febrile 
paroxifms, he faid often arofe from bile in the 
ftomach, in which cafe a little warm water was 
ufeful to promote vomiting. In the Peripneumony 
he bled, cupped the fides, gave for drink a de- 
coction of hyffop and figs in water, or an infufion 
of hyffop fweetened with honey, and in the height 
of the difeafe, was cautious not to admit too cool 
air into the chamber. In the Pleurify he bled, 
applied muftard and vinegar to the pained fide, to 
excite blifters, and to draw away the humours, or 
cupped, fearified and fomented the pained part. 
In the Quinfy, or Angina, he bled, gave a cly- 
fter, cupped the fauces externally, rubbed warm 
oil on the feat of pain, or applied warm fale in 
a bag to the throat, he alfo gargled, fomented, 
and if the difeafe was violent, he bled under the 
tongue, and fcarified the Uvula and Tonfils. 

He defcribes three different genera of Tabes, 
the Atrophy, Cachexia, and Phthifis Pulmonalis. 
In the Pulmonary Confumption, the patients were. 
direéted to avoid the baths, cold, catarrhs, intem- 
perance and venery: they were to ufe a vegetable 
and milk diet, and alternately a little light fifh, 
and fuet puddings. As a Medicine, he recom- 
mended the expreffed juice of plantain, or of hore- 
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hound boiled with honey,a fpoonful of which was to 
be fipped daily ; and he fometimes gave a foft pafte 
or linétus of butter, honey, and the refin of tur- 
pentine boiled together, with feveral remedies, to 
mitigate the cough. If, however, the Fever and 
Cough increafed, and the body became more ema- 
ciated, he made Ulcers in the fides and between 
the fhoulders, with a hot iron, and thefe were not 
to be fuffered to heal up until the cough was re- 
moved : the Patients were daily to ufe friction and 
exercife either by walking, by carriages, or by 
failing: as the laft refource, he advifed a 
_ change of climate, and a Sea-voyage to Alexan- 

dria. In the Afthma he bled, fomented the breaft 
and fides, fometimes fcarified, gave the fize of a 
bean of honey, galbanum, and refin of turpentine 
boiled together, which was kept in the mouth to 
diffolve lowly : healfo recommended garlick, water- 
creffes, and fuch other diet as promoted urine, to 
drink a ptifan of hyffop with honey, to ufe exer- 
cife and friGtions, and to keep the Belly temperate. 

Tue Epilepfy he faid was more frequent amongft 
the male than the female fex; that it was feldom, 
except when recent, dangerous to life; that at the 
period of puberty it was often removed, after hav- 
ing refifted every means of cure. In this difeafe, 
he ordered the head to be fhaved, and to be bathe 
ed or rubbed with oil and vinegar, or with vinegar 
and nitre, to draw blood on the day on which the 
fit was expected, fometimes to purge with black 


hellebore, and to vomit with white hellebore, to 
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ufe much exercife by walking, and afterwards viae 
Jent friction in a warm chamber, and next in fuc- 
ceffion cold water to be poured on ‘the head; 
fhould the difeafe ftill continue rebellious, to fca- 
rify, and to cupp the occiput, and to make two 
iffues or running ulcers in the nape of the neck: 
_ heat, cold, wine, venery, paffions of mind, an- 
xiety, laffitude, fear and terrour, to be avoided: 
In obftinate chronic Head-achs, he ordered the 
head to be fhaved, and to be bathed with warm 
water, or with falt water, or a decoétion of Lau- 
rel; to excite {neezing; to gargle the ‘mouth 
with fuch fubftances as promoted a flow of Saliva; 
to ufe daily frictions of the lower extremities; to 
cupp the temples, and back part of the head, to ap- 
ply to the pained part finapifms of muftard, and in 
the laft extremity, to burn with a hot iron; .to be 
abftemious in diet: heat, warm applications 
and coverings to the head, agree beft with fome, 
refrigerants with others, and experience alone mult 
determine the choice. Perfons feized with fymp- 
toms of Lethargy,were ordered to have cold water 
thrown upon the head, the head to be fhaved and 
bathed with a decoction of rue, or of laurel; feve- 
ral other applications were directed to the head, 
and ftrong ftimulants or fetid fubftances to be ap- 
plied to the olfactory organs, and {neezing to be 
excited, He mentions the utility of warm Baths, 
and of the “* Baiz,” thofe warm Baths of Italy, 
where a fulphureous vapour arofe fponraneoufly 
| | . frony 
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from the earth: this remedy he prefcribed in fome, 
Nervous diforders: to excite. {weat, difcharge the 
old humours, and to change the whole habit of 
the body by a new fupply. In one fpecies of Le- 
proly, he prefcribed, as part of the cure, fweating 
in- warm. ftoves, 

He diftinguifhed the different genera of Drop- 
fies, and in the Abdominal Dropfy, or Afcites, 
recommends to meafure the body daily, together 
with the drink and urinary excretions, in order to 
judge how far the difeafe yielded to Medicine.» In 
all cafes of Dropfy, he recommended conftant exer- 
cife by walking, the extremities to be daily rubbed, 
no more drink or fluids to be taken, than what is 
barely fufficient to fuftain life, and of that quality 
which promotes urine; food to be of the folid, 
kind, and efpecially of flefh, and a little rough 
wine to be drank; fweats to be forced in dry 
{toves, or in warm fand, or what is preferable, in 
the natural fudatoriums or vapour fteams emit- 
ted from the earth, in fome paris of Italy ; the 
belly to be kept temperate, more by laxative diet 
than by Medicines: the final refource was to draw 
away the greater part of the water by a puncture 
into. the Abdomen. A pipe of lead or brafs, with 
a broad brim, to prevent its falling into the abdo- 
men, was to be kept in the orifice until the remain_ 
ing water wasall gradually drawn off ; and the for- 
_mer regimen to be continued for fome time, until 
perfect recovery. In the Leucophlegmatia or A- 
nafarca, he ordered the Skin to be rubbed twice 
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in the day, and one hour each time, with foft and 
warm hands, wetted with falt, nitre and oil; ; and 
to make incifions in the legs above the ancle, to 
give vent to the water. 

He defcribes various Chronic difeafes affeCting 
the ftomach, and the remedies adapted to yen 
If Phlegm abounded in the Stomach, he ordered 
vomits, exercife, friction, failing, nothing cold to 
be eat nor drank, nor food rene to generate 
phlegm. If Bile abounded in the Stomach, he 
prefcribed vomits, purges, exercife, failing, infu- 
fions of wormwood, rough wine, and food eafily 
digefted. Inthat worft difeafe of the Stomach, re- 
Jaxation, when it would not retain nor digeft any 
food, he prefcribed exercife, efpecially of rie arms 
and fuperior parts, which he {aid was ufeful in 
mott complaints of the Stomach, to read aloud, 
fo as to agitate the Lungs and Stomach, to ufe 
friction, and the cold bath, general or only par- 
tial to the region of the Stomach, with cold food 
and drink, and rough wine: food corrupted in 
the Stomach is to be rejected by vomiting, and frefh 
food taken. In the Cholera morbus, a at AGe vO 
difeafe, he gave warm water to be drank to pro- 
mote the vomiting, and when the crudity in the 
difcharge of the Stomach was cleared away, he 
immediately gave wine and water to recruit the 
exhautted ftreneth, and if It was quickly rejected 
by the mouth or anus, more was given. If the 
difeafe {till proved refractory, with fainting and con- 
traction Of the extremities, he applied cupping 
| glaffes 
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glafies and muftard to the Stomach, and to the 
extremities warm fomentations, and anointed them 
with warm oil. He defcribes various difeafes of the 
Liver and Spleen,and of the inteftines. In the Jaun- 
dice, after regulating the diet, he prefcribeda purge. 
Afclepiades gave for this purpofe, falt water. Cel. 
fus likewife recommended, in the Jaundice, exer. 
cife, frictions, and, if in the winter feafon, fwim- 
ming in a warm bath, if in the fummer, in a cold 
bath, to drink fome wine, and to indulge in all 
amufements. ‘The Hemorrhoids or Piles, he faid, 
were fometimes followed with dangerous confe- 
quences, when fuppreffed. If the Anus was ine 
flamed, the patient received eafe by fitting in warm 
water, and by fome other external applications. 
Where Piles of long continuance were {uppreffed, 
he advifed to ufe afterwards much exercife, and 
at certain intervals to draw blood from the arm. 
In the Dyfentery, he is rather fudden in prefcrib- 
ing aftringents : to eafe the pain and irritation of 
the inteftines, he injected, by the anus, melted fuet, 
or oil, or a’decoétion of Linfeed, or the whites of 
eggs, with rofes and butter, and after every dejec- 
tion, bathed the anus with warm water. One ree 
medy he praifes in a chronic Diarrhoea, to 
{trengthen the weak Inteftines, is riding on horfe- 
back. , 

In cafes of furious Madnefs, medicines, he faid, 
were prefcribed in vain during the paroxifm of race: 
the Maniac was to be bound, and if the {treneth was 
great, blood was drawn; the head was thaved, 
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cupped, and fomented with different ingredients s 
a purge was givens fleep, which is highly ufeful in 
all cafes of Madnefs, was folicited by frictions, by 
the Poppy, by fufpended beds, and by a fall of 
water. Sternutatories were fometimes ordered: 
the Paffions were carefully watched, and thofe who 
were audacious or refractory to counfel were 
chaftifed by ftripes, and punifhed by hunger: 
thofe who prefer darknefs fhould be kept dark, 
and, vice verfa: the diet to be of the weak 
fort, and fcanty. In the Melancholy madnefs, he. ~ 
drew blood at the beginnisg, purged and voinited: 
with the black and white hellebore, and if they re- 
fufed to {wallow it, it was mixed withtheir bread; 
he fhaved and cupped the head ; fometimes cold wa- 
ter was poured on the head, and the body bathed in 
water and oil: he folicited fleep by all the means’ 
before defcribed: he endeavoured to footh and com- 
fort the mind by hope, and by fuch amufements or 
employments as entertained them in health, and ei- 
ther by gentle flattery, or by compulfion, to. divert. 
their thoughts to other objeéts. Sudden. terror 
and furprize are fometimes beneficial, In every 
cafe, exercife is neceffary and ufeful. In the furious. 
madnefs, efpecially, the diet fhould be meagre. On 
the recovery of reafon, they fhould vifit another 
climate, and annually travel. In cafes of bites’ 
from mad animals, Celfus, and almoft all-the an- 
cients, are unanimous in burning over the wound. 
with a hot iron, fo as to keep an open ulcer and. 
difgharge for a confiderable time after the injury ; 
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and in the la(t defperate ftage of this difeafe, when 
Hydrophobia threatned, he advifed, on fome occa- 
fions, fudden immerfion in cold water, or in the 
Sea. 3 
In the Sciatica, after frequent and ineffe@ual 
frictions over the feat of pain, of acrid applications 
and of cupping-glaffes, his laft refource was the 
hot iron. 

In his Surgery, all the improvements from 
Hippocrates to his own days are collected, the 
moft minute and trifling difeafes are not omitted. 
An eminent Surgeon, of the Moderns, emphati- 
cally exhorts every perfon in that profeffion, “to 
¢* keep Celfus in his hands by day and by night.” 
He defcribes the figns of a fractured fcull, the 
method of examining for the fracture, of laying 
‘the Skull bare, by an incifion in the form of the 
letter X, and afterwards of cutting away the an~ 
gles, and of applying the Trepan, with the figns 
“ot danger and of recovery. He obferved- that 
fometimes, though very rarely, a fatal concuffion 
of the brain might happen, the blood-vefiels with- 
in the {cull being burft, yet the bone remaining 
entire, After the operation of the trepan, fpunges 
and cloths wet in vinegar, and feveral other appli- 
cations were made to the head, and, throughout, 
fevere abftinence was enjoined. In violent frac- 
tures of the ribs, he ordered venefection ; low 
diet; to avoid paffions of mind, loud fpeaking, 
motion, and every thing that might excite cough- 
ing or fneezing ; cloths wet in wine, rofes and oil, 
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and other applications were laid over the fracture. 
The cure of fractures, in the upper and lower extre- 
mities, he faid were nearly alike; that fraQures differ 
in degree of violence and danger, in being fimple 
or compound, thatis, with or without a wound of 
the fiefh, and in being near to the joint: he directs 
the extenfion of the member by affiftants, the 
redution, by the Surgeon’s hands, of the frac« 
tured bones into their natural fituation, and to 
bind the fraCtured part with bandages of different 
lengths, previoufly dipped in wine and oil; on 
the third day frefh bandages are to be applied, 
and the fra€tured member fomented with warm va- 
pour, efpecially during the Inflammation. Splints, 
if neceflary, are to be applied, to retain the bones 
in a fixed pofition. The fractured arm is to be 
fufpended in a broad fling hung round the neck : 
the fractured leg is to be inclofed in a kind of cafe, 
reaching above the ham, and accommodated like- 
wife with a fupport to the foot, and with ftraps at 
the fide, to keep the leg fteady: in the fractured 
thigh bone, the cafe is to extend from the top of the 
hip tothe foot. He defcribes the method of treat- 
ing compound fractures, and of removing fmall 
fragments or fplinters of bones; and the manner of 
extracting darts. In luxations of the fhoulder, he 
mentions feveral methods of giving force to the 
extenfion, and of replacing the diflocated bone. 
One method fimilar to Hippocrates was, to fuf- 
pend the patient by the arm, the fore part of the 
fhoulder, at the fame time, refting upon the top 
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of a door, or any other fuch firm fulcrum? Ano: 
ther method was to lay the patient fupine, fome 
afliftants retaining the body in a fixed pofition, 
and others extending the arm in the contrary di- 
rection, the Surgeon, in the mean time, attempte 
ing, by his hands, forcibly to reduce the bone 
into its former place. 

Ir a large inflammation was expected to enfue 
aiter a wound, it was fuffered to bleed for fome 
time, and blood was drawn fromthe arm, To 
wounds, accompanied with confiderable haemorr- 
hage, he applied a fpunge, wet in vinegar, and 
con{tant prefiure: if neceffary, from the violence 
of the hamorrhage, ligatures were made around 
the Veffels, and fometimes the bleeding orifice 
was feared up with the point of a hot iron. On 
the third day frefh- dreflings were applied. In 
confiderable contufions, with a fmal! wound of the 
flefh, if neither nerve nor blood-vefiel prevented, 
the wound was to beenlarged. Abftinence and 
Jow diet, in all fuch accidents, was prefcribed ; 
cloths wet with vinegar, and feveral other appli- 
cations, were directed to the inflamed part. He ob- 
ferves,that frefh wounds may behealed without com- 
pound applications: Hippocrates ufed a piece of 
dry {punge, and condemned greafy ingredients. 
In external gangrene, Celfus cut intd the found flefh, 
and when the difeafe, in {pite of every effort, {fpread, 
he advifed extirpation of the member. After cut- 
ting to the bone, the flefh was then feparated 
from it, and drawn back, in order to fave ds 


much flefh as poffible to cover the extremity of the 
bone. 
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bone, Celfus, though extremely diffufe in the 
defcription of Surgical difeafes, and of various 
remedies and external applications, yet he is nearly 
filent .on the method and procefs of extirpating 
members; from which, comparing his treatife 
with the modern fyftems, we might infer, that the 
operation was then feldomer practifed than at pre- 
fent. He defcribes the fymptoms of that dan- 
gerous inflammation, the Carbuncle, and directed 
immediately to burn or to corrode the gangrened 
part. To promote the fuppuration of Abicefies, 
he ordered Poultices of barley-meal, or of marfh. 
mallows, or the feeds of linfeed and fenugreek, 
He alfo mentions the compofitions of -feveral: re- 
pellent cataplaims, In that fuperficial inflammation 
called the Eryfipelas, he applied cerufs, mixed with 
the juice of Solanum, or night-fhade. Sal ammoniac _ 
was fometimes mixed with his plafters. 

He is very minute in deferibing difeafes of the 
Eyes, Ears and Teeth, and in prefcribing a mul- 
titude of remedies and applications. In Inflam- 
mation of the Eyes, he enjoined abftinence and 
low diet, reft, and a dark room: if the inflam- 
mation was violent, with great pain, he ordered 
venefection, and a purgative; a {mall poultice of 
fine flower, faffron, and the white of an egg, to 
be laid to the forehead to fupprefs the flow of pi- 
tuita, the foft infide of warm white bread, dipped 
jn wine, to be laidto the eye; the poppy and rofes 
were alfo added to his Collyriums, and various 
jngredients too tedious to enumerate. In chronie 
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‘watery defluxions of the eyes,he applied aftringent’, 
‘cupped the temples, and burnt the veins over the 
temples and forehead. He couched cataraéts, by 
depreffing the chryftalline Lens to the bottom 6f 
the orbit. Teeth, loofened by any accident, he di- 
rects, after the example of Hippocrates, to be faf- 
tened with a gold thread to thofe adjoining on each 
‘fide. Previous to drawing a tooth, he ordered the 
gum to be cut round itsneck: and if the tooth was 
‘hollow, it was to be filled with lead before extrac- 
tion,to prevent its breaking by the forceps. He de- 
{cribes not only the inflammation, but likewife the 
elongation of the Uvula: he alfo defcribes the Po- 
lypus, and fome other‘difeafes affecting the Nofe. 
He defcribes feveral fpecies of Herniz, or Rup- 
‘tures, and alfo the Hydrocele or dropfly of the 
Scrotum, and the manual affiftance required in 
thofe complaints.’ After the return of the intef- 
‘tines into the abdomen, a firm comprefs was ape 
lied to that part of the groin through which they 
protruded, ‘and was fecured by a bandage round 
the loins. In fome cafes, after the return of in- 
“teftinal ruptures, he ‘diminithed the quantity of 
loofe fkin, and formed a cicatrix, foas to con- 
tract over the part, to render it more rigid and 
capable of refifting. He defcribes various difeafes 
of the genital parts, a difficulty of Urine, and the 
“manner of drawing off the water by a Catheter; the 
“figns of Stone in the bladder, and the method of 
founding or feeling for that Stone., Lithotomy 
“was at that time performed by introducing two 
fingers into the Anus, the Stone was then preffed 
forward 
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forward to the Perinzeum, and a cut made into 
the Bladder, and by a crooked inftrument made 
in a particular form, the Stone was extracted. 
He defcribes the manner of performing this opera- 
tion on both the fexes, of treating the patient, 
and the figns of recovery and of danger. Hippo- 
crates had even ventured to cut into the kidney, ei- 
ther to give a difcharge to ab{cefies or to ex- 
tract ftones. 

Cexsus directed various corrofive applications 
and injections to Fiftulas, and in the laft extre- 
mity opened them to the bottom with a knife, 
cutting upon a grooved inftrument or condudtor. 
In old callous Ulcers, he made a new wound by 
either cutting away the hard edges, or corroding 
them with verdigreafe, quick-lime, alum, nitre, 
and with fome vegetable Efcharoticks. He men- 
tions the fymptoms of Caries in the bone, cireéts 
the bone to be laid bare, and to be pierced with 
feveral holes, or with the trepan, or to be burnt 
or rafped, in order to promote an exfoliation of the 
corrupted part; afterwards to apply nitre and 
feveral other ingredients. One of his applications to 
a Cancer was Auripigmentum or Arfenick. He 
directs the manner of Tapping the Abdomen in the 
Afcites, and of drawing blood by the lancet and 
cupping-glaffes. His cupping glaffles feem not to 
have been fo convenient as the modern : they were 
made either of brafs or horn, and were unprovided 
with a pump. He curedVaricofeveins by uftion or by 
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theifion. He gives directions for extracting the 
dead foetus from the womb, in whatever pofition 
it fhould prefent, and, after delivery, applied to 
the private parts, foft cloths wét in an infuGon 
of vinegar and rofés. In Celfus? works, there 
is a great redundance and fuperfluity of plaf- 
ters, ointments, efcharoticks, collyriums, of 
fuppurating and difcutient cataplafins, and exter- 
‘pal applications of every kind, both fimple and 
compound: perhaps, amongft the multitude, there 
are a few ufeful remedies now laid afide and heg- 
lected. 

His Anatomy is principally confined to a hort 
defcription of the internal vifcera, and of the 
bones and articulations: the Ofteology is by fat 
the moft perfect. 

Ir is impoffible to abridge this illuftrious Au- 
thor: his book is a perfect ‘abridaement, ‘refined 
in moft places from all extraneous or ufeléfs mat- 
ter. Thofe who wantto be informed of his merit, 
muft confult the original. His ftile is neat, ner- 
vous, and concife, few technical terms pollute 
lis page; and each difeafe is defcribed by a fmail 
number of effential fymptoms. This is a golden 
Tule, which, we have great reafon to lament, has 
been too little attended to by Medical Authors, 
As a Claffical Latin Writer, Celfas holds the 
rank in Medicine, that Tacitus, Livy, or Cefar 
are honoured with in hiftorical compofition. [| 
fhall clofe my feeble evlogy with a fpecimen of his 
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common ftile, and at the fame time, an excellent 
lecture upon the means of preferving health. 
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«© Sanus homo qui et bene valet, et fuze fpon- 
tis eft, nullis obligare fe legibus debet, ac neque 
Medico, neque iatroalipta egere: hunc oportet 
varium habere vitze genus, modo ruri effe, modo 
in urbe, faepiufque in agro: navigare, venarl, 
quiefcere interdum, fed frequenter fe exercere : 
fiquidem ignavia corpus hebetat, labor frmat: 
illa maturam fenectutem, hic longam adolefcen- 
tiam reddit. Prodeft etiam interdum balneo, 
interdum aquis frigidis uti: modo ungi, mo- 
do fe ipfum negligere: nullum cibi genus fu- 
cere, quo populus utatur: interdum im con~ 
victu efie, interdum ab eo fe retrahere: modo 
plus jufto, modo non amplius affumere : bis die 
potius quam femel cibum capere: et femper 
quam plurimum dummodo hunc concoquat. 
Sed ut hujus generis exercitationes cibique ne- 
ceffarii funt, fic Athleteci fupervacui. Nam et. 
intermiffus propter aliquas civiles neceffitates. 
ordo exercitationis corpus affligit; et ea cor- 
pora qua more eorum repleta funt, celerrime 
et fenefcunt et zgrotant. Concubitus vero 
neque nimis concupifcendus, neque nimis per- 
timifcendus eft: rarus, corpus excitat, frequens, 
folvit. Cum autem frequens non numero fir, 
fed natura, ratione, detatis et corporis, fcire li- 
cet eum non inutilem efle, quem corporis neque 
languor, neque dolor fequitur.” 
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Dioscoripes, of Cilicia; wrote exprefely ori 
the Materia Medica, and enumerates all the fim- 
ples and drugs then ufed in Medicine: he lived 
during the reign of Nero and Vefpafian, and had 
travelled to many kingdoms to acquire a know- 
ledge of plants. This Author divides the Mate- 
tia medica into thfee claffes, Plants, Animals and 
Minerals: he mentions the places where they may 
be-found, the manner of preparing and prefery- 
ing the medicinal finiples, and the efficacy af- 
cribed to tnem in the cure of difeafes,; and in 
his progrefa makes frequent allufions to his pre-— 
deceffors, many of whofe works are now loft: his 
five books are come down to us entire. Theo- 
phraftus had defcribed the few plants then known 
(between 5 and 600) chiefly as a Botanift; but even 
in Diofcorides the qualities and medical effeéts of 
fimples are vague and incorreét. One plant he 
fays is good to promote urine, without attending 
to the difeafe, and many other circumftances ne- 
ceffary to determine the propriety of its adminif- 
tration: we are often alfo embarraffed to know 
what plant is meant by Diofcorides’s defcription; 
which is extremely fuperficial, This difficulty is 
increafed by the names of many plants and mine- 
rals being afterwards changed, and by the fame 
plant being called by different names. Some 
modern Authors, hereafter to be mentioned, have 
affifted to decypher thofe difficulties. Diofcorides 
aiwit not be read in the original, but either with 
G 3 jn. 
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yh. Bauhine’s Commentary, or that of Fabius Co- 
jumna: Saumaifeis alfo an able critic on this fubject. 
Notwithftanding many defects and ina¢curacies, Ga- 
ien allows that Diofcorides wrote better upon the 
Materia Medica than any who preceded him. 

We have feen that fome of the Metals, 
Cerufs, Litharge, Verdigrife, burnt Antimony, 
and Cinnabar were then ufedin plafters: and ex- 
ternal applications only: Quickfilver was confi- 
dered a3 a poifon. A few earths and fal-ammoniac 
(different. from the prefent falt of that name) and 
fofiil falts were given internally. Bituminous, ni- 
trous, and fulphureous mineral waters were pre- 
{cribed in. baths, and’ to be cecafionally drank, as 
may be feen in Pliny and Galen. 

-Mepicines were then, as at this time, prepared | 
in various forms. Intheir ** Formule Medicamen- 
torum,” we find powders, pills, troches, electuaries, . 
the infufion of plants and fruits, their expreffed juice, 
and decoctions, gargari{ms, errhines, finapifms, col-. 
lyriums, fuppofitaries, peflaries, tents, unguents, ca-> 
taplafms, platters, cerates, &c. Royal compofitions® 
and antidotes were tn great.repute. T hey had anti- 
dotes and recipes not.only again{t poifons and veno~ 
mous bites, but to cure various difeafes. Nero’s Ar- 
chiater invented that celebrated but abfurd compo- 
fition, called after him, Theriaca Andromachi: it: 
was intended as an improvement upen the antidote: 
of the unfortunate A fiatic prince, Mithridates, who: 
was dethroned by Pompey. Mithridates’s antidote! 
confifted of 36 ingredients only aromaticks, {pices 
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and gums, and amoneft the principal eums,Opium. 
Vipers were added by the Romans, together with 24 
new ingredients. Several of the Roman Emperors 
had this fuppofed antidote againft difeafes and poi- 
fons prepared in their palaces; and, at prefent, the 

Theriac, lopped, it is true, of many fuperfluities, 
_ maintains a place in the Pharmocopazias and fhops : 
jt was adminiftered by the Ancients in a variety of. 
diforders. Pliny,with his ufual cauftic-raillery,fays, 
that fuch aconfufed jumble of drugs were heaped to- 
gether, ‘ad oftentationem artis.” Vipers were then 
prefcribed by many Phyficians, in ob{tinate ulcers, 
foulnefs of the fkin, and leprofy, in wafting of the 
flefh, and-as antidotes again{t poifons: they were 
prepared either in broth, jellies, or vinous infy- 
fions, or roafted as we doeels, Affafoetida, that ill- 
{cented gum,which the Germans call, Stercus diabo- 
li, was in ufe with the ancients,and was an ingredient 
in feveral of their fauces and ragouts. Unguents and 
coftly perfumes, thofe childifh and difgufting in- 
ventions of luxury and depraved tafte, the Romans 
Carried to an extravagant height: they were com- 
-pofed of various odoriferous plants, flowers, cums, 
or refins infufed in oil, of caftor, amber, cinna-, 
mon, and other aromaticks. 

Puiny, the naturalift, a Genius diftinguifhed by, 
eminent talents and high rank, though no Phyfician 
by profeffion, wrote many Chapters on the Origin 
-and Hiftory of Medicine, and on Materia Medica, 
and Pharmacy. He propofed to condenfe into 
one Treatife, the obfervations of Theophraftus 
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and Diofcorides. His natural hiftory and epitome 
of Ariftotle is univerfally known. Eager to at- 
tain knowledge and univerfal erudition, he coi- 
leéted from all the writers of antiquity, and pub- 
lifhed fome mifcellaneous reflections on Meteors, 
Aftronomy, Comets, Eclipfes and Earthquakes, To 
rear up fo extenfive an edifice, he was under the ne- 
ceffity of trufting many things to the information 
and teftimony of others ; and,amonegft many impor- 
tant truths, are intermixed a number of errors 
and fabulous trifles. He declared himfelf againft 
the dogmatic and conjectural Sects, and againft 
Royal compofitions and compound medicines: to 
heap together, fays he, a number of fimples in 
feruples, is a proof of remarkable impudences 
and an invention of the fhops for avaricious gain. 
Wine he termed the blood of the earth, the mok 
grateful and exhilerating cordial in nature. The 
ancient Romans, during their fplendor, cultivated 
the Vine with peculiar induftry and care; and at — 
one time they could reckon up eighty different” 
forts of wine, the produce of the grape. 

Gaen, P.C. 160, the Jaft Author of diftince- 
tion who praétifed Medicine at Rome, is a man, 
vpon whofe character and writings I mult dwell for 
fometime. He reigned during a great number of 
centuries over Phyfic, as an infpired Prophet, or 
a Pope gives laws in Religion. Galen was univer- 
fally appealed to, as a monarch and an oracle: 
he was fuppofed to’ have brought every part of 


Medicine to perfection, and his fyftem credited as 
infallible. 
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infallible. Phyficians did little more than copy, 
or write dull commentaries upon fome parts of his 
voluminous works, many of which are now loft ; 
but at prefent Galen’s writings amount to fix vo- 
lumes in folio. This Author was born at Perga- 
mus, in the Leffler Afia, and had travelled to 
many kingdoms for inftruction, amongtt the reft, 
to the renowned {fchool of Alexandria in Egypt, 
where he refided feveral years, in the profecution 
of Medical ftudies. About one hundred and fixty 
years after Chrift, and at the age of thirty-two, 
he arrived at Rome, where his fame and know- 
ledge procured him admirers and_ patrons 
amongft men of rank ; and as he fays, from that 
diftinétion, a number of envious rivals and ene- 
mies in his own profeflion, The Emperors Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, conferred par- 
ticular favours upon him: he had the eood for- 
tune to cure the former Emperor of a dangerous 
difeafe, and by his own relation of that lucky cir- 
cumftance, received fome flattering compliments 
from the Roman Sovereign. 

AT the time of Galen’s appearance in Rome, 
all the other fects, the Dogmatic, Empiric, Me- 
thodic, Epifynthetic, Pneumatic, and Eclectic fub- 
~ fitted: thefe were again fplit into parties, and not 
entirely agreed what leader to follow. Galen’s 
fyftem gained the afcendant over all the others: 
he declared himfelf of no party in Medicine; on 
the contrary, he appears to have held all the rival 
{ects in great contempt: the Methodics he called 
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the Affes of Theffalus. The Empirics began by 
degrees to degenerate into mere quacks, eM 
tering medicines, however powerful, without rea- 
fon or judgement; and with all the other fedts, 

gradually funk into contempt and oblivion. 
Gaten boafted publickly in his writings, of his 
fuperior knowledge in Medicine, and in. many 
inftances affumed a magitfterial authority, and illi- 
beral fupercilioufnefs. “‘ I have, (fays he, in a 
fulfome ftrain of perfonal adulation,) done as 
much to Medicine, as Trajan did to the Roman 
Empire, in making bridges and roads throughout 
Ttaly. It is I alone that have pointed out the true 
method of treating difeafes: it muft be confeffed, 
that Hippocrates has already chalked out the fame 
road, but as the firft difcoverer he has not gone 
fo far as we could wifh; his writings are Socata 
in order, in the neceflary diftinctions ; his know- 
ledge in fome fubjects is not fufficiently extenfive; 
he is often obf{cure after the manner of the ancients, 
in order to be concife; he opened the road, ano- 
ther muft render it paflable.” All thefe defects in 
Hippocrates, Galen undertook to repair, and to 
fupply new materials. The former is his model 
in many inflances, and upon whoie works he has 
written a variety of elaborate commentaries. Gas , 
len plumes himfelf upon being the firft who efta- 
lifhed a juft and rational east of treating and 
teaching Medical fubjects. Ele compares a Phy- 
fician to.an Architect, who fhould know all the 
parts, eyen to the moft minute, that compofe a 
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houfe: the Phyfician muft likewife learn the ac- | 
tions and particular functions of each part, com- 
poling the human body: this is enforcing the 
fiudy of Anatomy and Phyfiology. | | 

His theory of the four elementary principles, 
was originally the offspring of the Greek Philofo- 
phy, and is in reality the echo of Hippocrates. 
Fire, air, earth and water, were fuppofed the ele- 
mentary bodies of all nature, and the four ele- 
mentary humours of the human body : analogous’ 
to thefe were blood, pituita, yellow, and black 
bile. The qualities of thefe elements were faid to 
be heat, cold, moifture, and drynefs, and difeafes 
to enfue, upon either any excels or any depravity 
of the fundamental humours. He drew the our- 
lines of the four fuppefed great claffes, or elemen- 
tary temperaments of the human race, the fan- 
guine, the phlegmatic, the atrabilarian; and the’ 
melancholic: thefe were again fubdivided by him- 
into many more of a mixed kind, and to thefe he 
added temperaments peculiar to certain individuals, 

Fe divided the component parts of the body: 
into folids, fluids, and fpirits; the humours into 
blood, pituita, yellow and black bile: the func. 
tions of the body into natural, vital, and animal. 
The natural were fubfervient to digeftion, nutri- 
tion and generation: the vital to the heart and ref- 
piration, and conveyed life and heat: the animal, 
the moft noble of all was lodged in the brain, on 
this the internal gnd external fenfes depended, 
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He fcrupuloufly examined the effects and abufe 
“of what are perhaps improperly termed the Non- 
naturals, and which, when well regulated, tend 
materially to preferve health: fuch are the air we 
breathe, food and drink, motion and reft, fleep 
and watching,retentions and excretions of the body, 
and paffions of mind. Thefe are alfo by Galen 
called, procatartic caufes, becaufe they put into 
motion the antecedent, which may be either ple- 
thora, or depravity of the elementary hu- 
mours. Hippocrates alledged that air in the 
blood-veffels was the caufe of fome Nervous and 
Spafmodic difeafes. 

A pIsEAsE, according to Galen’s definition, 
implied an inability to perform the functions 
of the body, as in health. His claffification 
of difeafes is analogous to that of Hippocrates 5 
he parcelled them into epidemic, endemic, fpo- 
radic, fhort, long, benign, malign, and many 
other divifions unneceffary to be recapitulated. 
The fymptoms of difeafes, he termed ‘* affec- 
tiones contra naturam,” which depended upon 
the difeafe, and accompanied it as a fhadow does 
the body: they were of three different fpecies, 
the action of certain parts injured; the qualities 
of parts changed ; faults in the excretions and re- 
tentions. Thus, bad digeftion is a fymptom of the 
natural action of the ftomach and inteftines being 
impaired; fainting, of the heart and vital, 
apoplexy of the brain, or animal functions. 

Faults 
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Faults in the retentions and excretions, ure 
indicated in the ftools, urine and other outlets. — 

Acatn, he feparated the fymptoms of difeafes 
into two heads; the diagnoftic and prognoftic. 
The diagnoftic were afterwards fplit into pathoe- 
nomonic and adjoint. The pathognomonic figns 
ferve to diftinguifh one difeafe from another, they 
begin, accompany, and terminate with the difeafe ; 
the adjoint on the contrary, are common to feve- 
ral difeafes. For example, in the pleurify, a cough, 
difficulty of breathing, pain of the fide, and con- 
{tant fever, are pathognomonic fymptoms ; but the 
{pitting of divers colours, an adventitious fign, The 
diagnoftic figns of difeafes were taken from the ation 
of parts injured, from the caufes known to excite 
fuch difeafes, fromthe pulfe, and from the various 
excretions, External difeafes and accidents he left te 
be difcovered principally by the fight and touch, 

A KNOWLEDGE Of the different funCtions of the 
bady, fays Galen, ferves to difcover the difeafed 
organ: thus a difficulty of digeftion is an indica- 
tion thatethe ftomach is affected: a difficulty of 
paffing urine fhews that the bladder, kidneys or 
ether parts contributing to this function are ob. 
{tructed : an alteration of the pulfe, fhews that the 
heart and arteries are affected: immobility of any 
part, the nerves. Functions may alfo be injured, 
hot immediately or directly, but by confent and 
fympathy : vomiting may originate from a ftone 
in the kidnies, and in that cafe Medicines directed 
to the ftomach alone would be nugatory. The 
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degrees of pain alfo indicate the parts which fuffer 3 
in pungent acute pain, a membranous part is at- 
tacked; in pain with convulfions, a nerve. 

Diseases are alfo known by the excretions and 
evacuations. Little pieces of flefh emitted with 
the. urine, defcend from the kidneys, but if in 
{mall fcales, like bran, from the bladder: 
blood iffuing from a veffel or outlet, in an 
unequal. current, and violent ftarts burfts from 
an artery : blood coughed up fhews, that a veftel 
of the. lungs is ruptured; and when mixed 
with matter or pus, indicates an ulceration 
in the fame organs: the colour of the fkin changed 
to a deep yellow, as in jaundice, is a fign that 
the bile is obftruéted. Galen has written feve- 
-ral. chapters or books, exprefsly to determine the 
feat of different difeafes, which mav be rank’d 
amongt{t the moft felect parts of his works: 

From the caufes of difeafes, continues this Au- 
thor, we are furnifhed with matter to determine the 
individual nature of each. From Plethora and Caco- 
chymia.of the humours he derived many difeafes. 
There might, according to his fyftem, be a plethora 
of . all he four humours; but if the two Biles or 
Pituita notably exceeded their juft proportion, it was 
called Cacochymia, becaufe the blood was by that 
means corrupted: thefe humours might alfo be ina 
ftate of cacochymia merely from degeneracy of 
their primary qualities. 

Tue predominant features of the four primary 
elements were thus diftinguifhed, Sanguine ple- 

thora 
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thora (moift and warm) is indicated by a plumpnefs | 
of the flefh, an unufual enlargement of the body, the 
veflels are turgid, pulfe ftrong,refpiration not entirely 
free, with drowfinefs and difturbed dreams, fome-. 
times eruptions of blood burft from the nofe or other 
cutlets. Plethora is further known by the caufes 
which tend to produce ic; fuch are a fedentary life, 
nourifhing food, interrupted exercife, or fome ha- 
’ bitual evacuations ftopped. 

Bixious cacochymy (warm and dry) is known by 
a jaundiced colour of the fkin, eyes, or tongue, bit- 
ternefs of the mouth, thirft, difguft, naufea, and 
difcharge of bile by the anus, or by vomiting, hun~ 
eer is fupported with difficulty, the pulfe is quick, 
the temper lively and choleric. A warm dry 
temperament, fummer, youth, hot climates, labour, 
exercife, watching, abftinence, paffion, and difguft 
all difpofe to it. ~ : 
Menancuotic cacochymy (cold and dry) or 
black bile is manifefted by depraved or unnatural 
cravings, flatulency, fadnefs, fear and taciturnity, by 
hemorroids, black-jaundice, varix, leprofy and cans 
cer. Autumn, middle age, cold and dry tempe- 
raments, erofs nourifhment, grief, and chagrin, 
all pre-difpofe to the melancholic temperament. 
Pituirous cacochymy (cold and moift) appears 
by palenefs, dead-coloured fatnefs, and coldneis of 
the fkin to the touch; the pulfe weak, flow and 
foft; the urine white or pale; with defluxions, ca- 
tarrhs and edematous tumours: fuch tempera- 
ments are eafily affected by cold, they are engen- 
dered 
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deed in cold moift climates, and increafed by 
erude watery food, floth, fedentary life, and excefs 
of fleep. 

He difcuffés the ptognoftic figns, which indicate 
the future crifis, and final iffue of difeafes: Thefe 
equally with the diagnoftie are principally collected 
from the natural, vital and animal functions, from 
the excretions, from the qualities of parts changed, 
and from the critical days. When the difeafe is 
known, it leads us to apprehend the event. Thus» 
a malignant Fever is always dangerous; intermit- 
tents commonly terminate favourably ; a great in- 
flammatioa is more dangerous than a fmall one; the 
danger is alfo increafed by the importance of the dif- 
eafed organ in fuftaining life. The caufe of the dif- 
eafe, the age, fex, climate, feafons of the year, and 
degrees of injury in the functions and excretions, alk 
aMift to direct the prognoftic. There are in this 
author an infinite number of important prognottie 
obfervations, and commentaries on thofe of Hip- 
pocrates. | 

Gaen is the firlt medical author, after Erafi- 
ftratus and Archigenes, who attended minutely 
to the pulfe in difeafes: Hippocrates and Celfus, 
for reafons already given, trufted more to the 
manner of refpiration. Galén wrote feventeen 
chapters upon the different pulfes, and the indi- 
cations which they furnifhed in difeafes: a few of 
thofe diftinétions will ferve as a fpeeimen of his ine 
senuity. Phere are the fimple, compound, long, 
large, clevated, quick, frequent, vehement or 

ftrong, 
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_ firong, flow, weak, foft, hard, equal, unequal, 
intermittent, dicrotus or double ftroke, undula- 
ting, trembling, convulfive pulfes, &c. He at- 
tempted to account for the caufes of thefe different 
pulfes, dividing them into primary and fecondary, 
A ftrong pulfe indicates ftrength of the heare 
and arteries; a foft pulfe, relaxation of the arteries ; 
a hard pulfe, tenfion and ftriture; he added, that 
age, fex, temperament, and change in the non- 
naturals, make alterations in the pulfations. Ma- 
ny of the minute diftinctions refpeéting the pulfes 
exifted in Galen’s brain only ; at leaft many of the 
caufes, and of the prognoftics built upon them are 
extremely fufpicious. Galen even confeffes the 
impoffibility of diftinguifhing all thefe different 
pulfes, by faying, it would require the life of one 
man to learn them perfetly. We know that the 
pulle is altered by the flighteft caufes in diet, drink, 
or paffions of the mind, and even at different times 
of the day is quicker and flower. Galen is equally 
fubtile on the various appearances and changes in 
the urine, and the indications and prefages to be 
drawn from this evacuation in difeafes, 

In every difeafe he faid there were *¢ ¢vés affec- 
fiones contra naturam;” the difeafe, the caufe, and 
the fymptom, \ The principal difeafe, which is 
the caufe of all the other fymptoms, fhould be 
the conftant object of the Phyfician’s attention, 
and of his remedies; except when a fymptom is 
very violent and threatens danger, then we muft 
defert the original difeafe for a time, and endea- 

your 
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wour to remove this alarming fymptomt. In the 
prevention of difeafes, the caufes are principally 
¢o be avoided or removed. In the cure and prog'- 
nofties of difeafes, many circumftances are to be 
weighed together, and from a general view pro- 
portionate remedies adminiftered : we are alfo to 
segard the ftrength, age, temperament, habit, 
ehe nature of the organ affected, whether tender 
or delicate, as the eyes ; or of immediate moment 
to life, as the brain and lungs, 

From the days of Hippocrates to thofe of Ga- 
Jen, the lift of remedies, more efpecially of com- 
pound prefcriptions, was enormoufly accumulated : 
in other refpects, his practice is founded upon that 
of Hippocrates, whofe doctrine of the critical days 
he defends. Galen wrote diffufively on the Materia 
Medica and compofition of drugs. Many of his 
prefcriptions, recipes, and antidotes, collected from 
various Authors, are made up of a ‘rabble of 
difcordant ingredients, and are now expunged 
from our modern Pharmacopazias. All the 
properties and virtues which he attributed to 
medicines, are derived from their fuppofed elemen- 
tary qualities, heat, cold, moifture, and drynefs- 
Fach of thefe qualities was again fubdivided inte 
four degrees; and a plant or medicine was faid 
to be cold or hot in the firft, fecond, third, or fourth 
oradation. If the difeafe was hot or cold in any 
of thofe four ftages, a medicine, pofieffed of a 
contrary quality, and in the fame proportionate 
degree of elementary heat or cold, was prefcribed. 
Saltnefs, bitternefs, and acridnels of bodies de- 
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pended, in his ideas, upon heat, ordrynefs, He bled 
rather oftner than Hippocrates, but never children 
under fourteen years of age: the quantity drawn, 
_was proportioned to the difeafe and {trength, and 
"never exceeded eighteen ounces, nor was lefs than 
eight. Errors, he faid, had better be committed on 
the fafe fide. He bled to diminifh Sanguine plethora, 
and purged to evacuate Cacochymia. Galen 
opened the jugular veins, and fometimes performed 
-arteriotomy at the temples; and he direéted leeches, 
fcarification, and cupping-glaffes to draw blood. 
To force fweats, he feldom employed internal medi« 
cines, the Theriac excepted, but had recourfe to baths 
or frictions, Hippocrates makes no mention of in- 
ternal fudorificks. Galen made frequent ufe of A- 
nodynes, or of compofitions in which opium was an 
ingredient, to eafe pain, check inordinate evacua- 
tions, or procure fleep. His laboured reflections on 
the choice and regulations of diet, from infancy to 
old age, and in different feafons of the year, and in 
health and ficknefs, are copied by moft fucceeding 
writers, and are not inferior to any part of his works. 
He fcrutinized almoft every fort of aliment,and the 
effects of it in digeftion and concoétion, and in his 
rules for preferving health he alfo expatiates largely 
upon exercife, baths, frictions, evacuations, &c. 
Several of his Surgical works, and commentaries on 
the Surgery of Hippocrates are preferved: he de- 
 cribed with accuracy the different fpecies of Hernize 
or Ruptures, and feems to have prattifed the Sur- 
» Bical art together with Medicine. 
H . WuHe- 
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Werner Galen ever regularly diffected hue. 
man bodies, is doubtful. At Rome, a delicacy 
and fuperftition was entertained by the people, 
in refpeét to violating the bodies of the dead, and 
they approached a corpfe with horror: numbers 
were burnt after death. Phyficians by accident, 
{ays Galen, may procure the body of a robber 
killed in the highway, of enemies flain in the field 
of battle, of malefactors condemned to the wild 
beafts, or of young infants expofed in the ftreets, 
a cuftom, hiftorians report, not unfrequent amongft 
the indigent Romans, when taxes became infup- 
portable: fuch wretched objects alone were per- 
mitted to be diflected. ‘To popular abhorrence 
were added, fevere penalties and punifhments upon 
any one who fhould violate the corpfe of the dead. — 
This law was enacted in confequence of the do- 
meftic murdets, and other horrid cruelties com- 
mitted by the furious factions of Marius and 
Scylla. Galen advifes, firft to practife the diffec- 
tion of apes or monkies ; and that if in the wars 
with the Germans, or by any other accident, phy- 
ficians fhould find human fubjects for diffection,they 
will be more expert and ready to diftinguifh the dif 
ferent partsin man. He often defcribes parts of the 
ape or monkey, fuppofing them to be anala- 
gous to thofe in man. He tells us that he 
had diffeted many fpecies of the brute creation, _ 
and amongf{t them, monkies and apes ; animals, 
we muft allow, that in external make, and ftill 
much more in their internal ftru€ture, are rude 
imi- 
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imitations of man: on fome occafions, perhaps; 
an anatomift or a moralift would be puzzled to 
find out the iuperiority. Even at Alexandria,’ 
that famous city, which yielded, with reluétance; 
the precedence to her fovereign Rome, and the 
medical fchool to which Galen recommended ftu- 
dents to travel for inftruction; they had only at 
this time dried fkeletons to infpect: the reft of the 
anatomical courfe was probably finifhed upon the 
animals juft mentioned. | 
GaLeEn’s anatomical works are very voluminous : 
they contain many difcoveries of his own, and of his 
precdeceffor Marinus, and difplay, beyond all com: 
parifon, the moft perfect and mafterly anatomical 
portrait of the human bedy; and phyfiology of its _ 
different functions to be met with in antiquity. In 
them we may trace a defcription; by no means con- 
temptible, of the bones, ligaments, cartilages, muf= 
cles, and {kin; of the blood-veffels ; of the brain and 
nerves, and their membranes ; of theeye, its coats 
and humours; and of all the external organs of fenfe, 
and the nerves with which they are fupplied; and of 
the vertebral nerves; of the trachea arteria, lungs; 
heart and. diaphragm ; ; of the cefophagus, ftomach, 
and inteftines ; of the liver, gall bladder, {pleen, and 
pancreas ; of the kidnies, ureters, and bladder, andof 
the organs of generation in both fexes: he is the firft 
who difleéted a confiderable number of the muf- 
cles, and who demonftrated their figure, fituation 
and direction, but was ignorant of their fabric, 
Gaten knew of that obvious motion perceptible 
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‘4 the heart, its fyftole and diaftole, and that the 
arteries and veins contained red blood, and he feems 
not to have been ignorant. of the lefler circulation 
through the lungs, and of the communication be- 
tween the auricles, and the ventricles of the heart, in 
a fetus before birth; butthe general rotatory circu- 
lation through the body, continued many centuries 
after a profound fecret. Galen imagined, that from 
the lungs the heart was fupplied with the fubtile and 
pure part of the air, which contributed to ccol the 
blood, that the blood and air contributed conjointly 
to form the animal and vital fpirits, and thatthe fu-_ 
perfluousor grofs part of the air, after ferving theim- 
portant function of the voice, was, together with 
erofs fumes from the blood, difcharged by the breath, 
and a part by the pores of the fkin. He imagined that 
the chyle was ablorbed into the liver, and there con~ 
cocted into blood; that the bile was an excremen- 
tious fuid fromthe blood, but which ferved at the 
fame time to {timulate the inteftines to expel. the 
foeces ; and that the black bile, or grofs dregs of the 
_blood,was feparated from the fpleen. “To the nerves, 
he affigned their proper ule of ferving as primary 
inftruments of fenfe, and of motion. Numbers of 
the prefent anatomical terms are copied from.Galen, 
1 wave found it no eafy tafk to. contrac 
into miniature, the immenfe mafs. of Galen’s 
writings, fyftem and improvements in medi- 
cine. To have done it with fufficient juftice 
to the author would require, inftead of one {mall 
chapter, or rather a few pages only, feveral large 
volumes. 
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volumes. We obferve that Galen has attempted 
to defcribe the flruéture of the human body, and 
to explain its functions; to inveftigate the caufes 
of difeafes, their manner of operation ; the names, 
compofition and virtues of drugs; and laftly, the 
{cience of diagnoftics and prognoftics, and of res 
medies. Under thefe different branches are in- 
cluded anatomy, phyfiology, pathology, materia 
medica, andthe practice of phyfick. No part of 
medicine,as it is now at leaft taught in the fchools, 
was left untouched by him, medical chymiftry 
and Natural philofophy excepted, which for 
ages after continued to be unknown. His 
anatomy and phyliology, thongh deformed. by 
many errors, prevented a creat deal of’ labour to 
the moderns, and putihem forward in this {cience. 
He re-eftablifhed the ftudy of Hippocrates, . and 
pointed out the clew, to arrive at medical know- 
ledge, not, I confefs, always by example and ex- 
periment, but to ftudy it with more advantage 
than formerly, to place the fcience upon’a rational 
foundation, and to extend its limits. Galen, it 
is true, often loft his way, and was bewildered in 
fubtleties ; but even his errors ftirred up a cu- 
riofity for inveftigation, when learning and phi- 
lofophy were revived in Europe. As a proof of 
thofe fentiments, which to fome may appear ill- 
founded, medicine is now taught at moft uni- 
verfities upon the outlines and vaft range of the 
Galenic plan. Galen mutt be allowed to have fur- 
pithed the moft compleat original.diawing, though 
deformed and incorreét in all its parts. Tis com- 
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wpon the Authors and Medical practice of 
antiquity, makes us feel lefs regret for the 
deftruction of the originals. Unfortunately 
for Galen, materials were not in his days, col- 
lected to build any permanent fyftem : but when de- 
ficient in faéts and experiment, he poffeffed a warm 
Afiatic imagination, and abundant invention to fill 
up the chafm with conjectures. He did not trou- 
ble himfelf to philofophize in that clofe wary tract, 
purfued by our modern Locke, from eftablifhed 
facts; many of his fine fpun theories, reft like © 
the fairy caftles upon a bafelefs fabric of air. Had 
he lived in modern times, it is probable, that with 
the talents of a rhetorician, of an eafy florid 
writer, and a man of general erudition, all which — 
he is allowed to have poflefied, his fyftem would 
have rivalled either of the two modern compilers 
Boerhaave or Hoffman. Like Ariftotle, he feems 
to have been better fitted to digeft the obfervations 
of others into fyftems, than to build upon his 
own collection: but experiments and medical 
difcoveries are made by flow degrees, and 
Galen had too much vanity, even in the moft 
intricate queftions, - to appear ignorant. His the- 
ory of the four elements, as ‘applied to the hu- 
man body, and to the virtues of medicines, is a 
curious web of philofophical fiction, a monfter of 
the fancy, and to fupport it, he heaps up moun- 
‘tains of cafuiftry and conjecture. His writings 
are too verbofe and protix, and his practical ob- 
fervations are obfcured by clouds of fophiftry. 
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In refemblance of his favourite Ariftotle, there 
is a fuperfluous round of definitions and divifions, 
and human patience is often exhaufted in the jar- 
gon of terms, refinement and logick, 

During onethoufand three hundred years, Galen’s 
fyftem gave univerfal laws in medicine, alternately 
to Europe, to Africa, to part of Afia, and to the 
Arabian phyficians, and wherever the {cience was 
cultivated. The ridiculous opinion then, and long 
after, conceived, that medicine had reached to 
full maturity, produced the fame baneful effects 
of bigotry and fuperftition; it checked the ad- 
vancement of reafon, the profecution of natural 
truths, and new difcoveries. Galen’s long diéta- 
torfhip, however, is to be attributed principally 
to thofe general caufes, which we fhall foon fee 
involved Europe in ignorance, and buried all the 
{ciences equally with medicine, in the afhes of Rome. 

Mr. Le Clerc has enumerated a long roll of phy- 
ficians, principally before, and a few after Galen, 
who practifed, and wrote books at Rome. The 
names and individual hiftory of each are, in my 
Opinion, of very little importance : even the names 
of Crater and Alexion, men of the firft practice in 
their time, would foon have been forgotten, had 
they not been mentioned by Cicero and Horace; 
and they might, without any lofs, be fuffered to fink 
with innumerable other proper names, and human 
memoirs in the gulph of oblivion. Such trivial 
anecdotes tend only to embarrafs hiftory. 
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We are for fome time to take our leave of. mighty 
Rome, to return back into Greece, which had long 
continued an humble appendage of. Roman fove+ 
reignty. The proud miutrefs of the world, at the: 
eid of the fecond century, began to fhow figns of in- 
ternal decline, her conftitution was unfound; and in a. 
few centuries after, entirely worn out. The ambition) | 
of Triumvirs, Tribunes, and Generals, had firft. 
eradually levelled all the ferices of Roman liberty 5 
and anarchy at length terminated in the abfolute. 
authority of the fubtle Auguftus.. In the three 
Jaft centuries a few - additions and. improve- 
ments were made by fome diftinguifhed Greeks, 
in medicine’ and furgery: with thefe excep- 
tions, literature and the arts haftened to decay, 
throughout the wide dominions of Rome.. Civil, 
differifions, and’ the defpotifm. of her profligate 
Emperors, accelerated their downfal. Plato, A- 
riftotle and Galén, were now the. leaders’ in “{Ci- 
4 ence and medicine: Alexandria was the fafhiona- 

~ ble {chool for ftudy, where men were taught to 
confume their time and health, in the fats pro- 
found metaphyfical meditations and verbal difputes. . 
-Aucuymy, a deceitful art, introduced by the 
Egyptians, had early become an object of fludy, 
and-of infatiable avatice. ‘In the fecond century,.a 
public edi of the Emperor Dioclefian, coms 
manded, under fevere penalies, all the books on 
this {cience; to be burnt. -In the feurth century 
fome traces of Alchymy began to revive, and 
many fruitlefs experiments were made, to change 
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metals into gold. . Several Greek writers are re- 
corded by Boerhaave, as employed in this deli- 
rious purfuit, after the downfal of the Weltera 
Empire ; but no ideas feem then to have been en- _ 
tertained of difcovering, by chymical, procefs, any 
remedies for the cure of difeafes. About one thou- 
fand years after the edict of Dioclefian, during 
the general ignorance of Burope, this, {pecious 
art of making gold, again met with a favourable 
reception. Metallurgy, or the fufing, forging and 
hammering of. metals was practifed,in the remoteft, 
ages; we may follow it up to. Tubalcain and, 
Vulcan, and are at length loft in fable. 
Tue Greek Writers whom I am about to.men-. 
tion, copied largely from Galen: their, anatomy, 
and theory of. medicine, was, entirely Galenical, 
and in moft.inftances, their practice. Oribafius’s. 
(P.C. 360.) great work, called the Abridgement of, 
Medicine, is almoft throughout a compilation ; the, 
principal original obfervations introduced into it are. 
~ fome new forts of gymnaftic exercife,and the deferip- 
tion of a fpeciesof melancholy madnefs, where the in- 
fane perfon frequented church yardsandtomb-ftones, 
‘ZEt1ws,P.C. 500, the compiler of a large volume, 
treats of more difeafes than Oribafius;, the fymptoms 
and methodof cure are alfomarked at greater length, 
We meet in him, with many obfervations omitted 
by Celfus and Galen, particularly on the furgical 
operations, on the difeafes of women, the caufes of 
difficult labours, and modes of delivery. He takes 
notice of the worm under the {kin,-a difeafe fre- 
| quent 
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quent at this day amongft the African negroes, 
In ulcers of the bladder, he recommended the 
internal ufe of hot medicated waters. Aétius ftu- 
died medicine at Alexandria, and relates fome - 
ridiculous ceremonies, and fome fuperftitious and 
empirical practices of the Egyptians, in order to — 
expe! difeafes. | 
ALEXANDER TrRALLIANUS, P. C, 660, is faid 
to have practifed at Rome: he is not fo diffufe as 
either of the two former writers, his works have 
more originality, and will alone fuffice to give a 
diftinét and comprehenfive view of the medical 
practice in thofe days. Trallian’s ftile is concife, 
and made up of wordsin common ufe ; difeafes are 
well arranged, and difcriminated from others which 
they nearly refemble, with great fagacity. Tral- 
lian is the firft who prefcribed Rhubarb in the dy- 
fentery, and Iron to be taken internally in a fchir- 
thus of the fpleen. Since that time, we have 
found out very powerful remedies from the folu- 
tion of this metal in the Chalybeate waters. In _ 
female obftructions, chronic difeafes, weaknefs of | 
the ftomach and inteftines, aqueous folutions, and 
other preparations of iron, have often produced 
the moft falutary effefis. In fome local pains, 
and even in the gout, Trallian applied Cantha- 
rides externally, and directed an abftemious regi- 
men, with exercife. In fevere nephritic paroxifms, 
he bled. In Fevers accompanied with a redun- 
dance of Bile, he preferred gentle purgatives to. 
yenefection. He mentions the cafe of a perfon, 
who 
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who difcharged a tape-worm, twelve cubits ip 
length, which was forced from the inteftines, by 
a dofe of Hiera Picra. He defcribes feveral {pe- 
cies of melancholy infanity, and in the cure, trutt- 
ed more to purgatives, and ftill more to diet, 
baths, exercife, travelling and amufements, than 
to a jumble of drugs. The hellebore then had 
fallen into fome difrepute. He makes feveral new 
remarks on air, water, baths, exercife, and other 
means to preferve health, On fome occafions he 
betrays a weak credulity in amulets and charms. 
Notwithftanding thofe faults, there are many ex- 
cellent obfervations in his book, which is calcu- 
lated for ufe and practife. Surgery and female 
difeafes are omitted by Trallian. 

Surcery derives intrinfic information from 
Paulus Egineta, (P. C. 640:) his treatife on the 
manval operations, is fuperior to Celfus, and all 
the other ancients. He direéts how to extraé& 
darts ; to perform the operation fometimes required 
in dangerous ruptures or herniz, where the in- 
teflines cannot by any other means be returned 
back; to tie up punctured arteries in the opera- 
tion for the Aneurifm. Galen, Paulus, and all 
the ancients, fpeak of one fpecies only of aneu- 
_ rifm, and define it to be “* a Tumour arifing from 
arterial blood, extravafed from a ruptured artery.” 
The aneurifm from a dilatation of the artery is 
a difcovery of the moderns. In violent inflam- 
mation of the throat, where immediate danger of 
fyffpcation threatned, Paulus opened into the wind- 
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pipe from the neck, a paffage for the air: in tech< 
nical language, this is called bronchotomy. In. ob+ 
{tinate defluxions upon the eyes, he opened the jugu« 
Jar veins. Fle defcribes the manner of opening the 
arteries behind the ears, in chronic pains of the head: 
The orifice of Iffues and Setons was then made with 
the hot iron. He wrote on obftetricks, on difficult! 
labours, and other female difeafes. He defcribes: 
a fpecies of fevere cholick; denominated: by the 
moderns Colica Pitonum. He advifed the ufe of 
warm medicated waters in the leprofy. Fabricius 
al Aquapendente, a celebrated furgeon of the fix- 
teenth century, follows Celfas and Paulus, as text- 
books: fome.of the moderns, without’confeffing: 
the plagiarifm, have dreffed-up Paulus in a new- 
language, and publifhed the Greek fargery as ie 
own. 

ANOTHER Author, Httiadea wee chiefly for his 
correct Hiftory of the Plague which broke out at: 
Conftantinople (P. C. 640.) where he then refided, 
is Procopius. This is the moft dreadful peftilence: 
on record: it began in the reign of the Emperor: 
Juftinian, continued, it is faid, 52 years, fpread- 
ing from one country to another in fucceffion, and 
almoft depopulated the earth. 

Ffavinc now attempted to give fome faint idea 
of the ftate of medicine, and of ‘the principal 
Medical and Surgical writers in the Roman Eim- 
pire, I fhall finifh with a few obfervations on the 
eymnattic medicine and baths, on the flaves who 
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are reported to have practifed Medicine at Rome, 
and on the title of Archiater. | 
Exercise, unctions, frictions, and baths occur 
inceflantly in the ancient medical writers of Greece 
and Rome, as remedies to preferve health, and to 
remove feveral difeafes. Herodicus, we have feen, 
firft introduced this fpecies of Medicine into 
Greece; but in Rome thofe fpacious and majettic 
buildings, called gymnafiz, were not erected be- 
fore the reign of the Emperors. Vitruvius, the 
contemporary of Auguftus, defcribes the eymna- 
fiz: of Greece alone; from which, exclufive of 
other ftrong proof, we may infer, that no public 
ftructures of that nature then ftood in the Roman 
metropolis. Afclepiades feems to be the firft who 
brought the gymnaftic medicine and baths into 
repute at Rome. Numbers of thofe public fa- 
bricks founded by the different Emperors were 
aftonifhingly magnificent, and of almoft incredi- 
ble magnitude and capacity: in H. Mercurialis may 
be feen plates and figures of their elevation, form 
and dimenfions. They contained apartments 
where exercifes were performed; apartments for 
cold, warm, and vapour baths, for frictions and 
unguents ; others were rhetoricians, philofophers, 
and phyficians aflembled to walk, to converfe, 
and to difpute, and where they might give Lec- 
tures, Plato and Ariftotle both taught in the 
Greek gymnafiz. 
In the rude ages of Rome, the youth, after 
the fatigue of military exercifes, often bathed in 
the 
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the Tyber: refinement, delicacy; and effeminacy 
introduced covered buildings for fimilar purpofesé 
In the paleftrae, or rodmy quadrangles, alotted to 
the ufe of exercifes, youth was initiated into the 
military Tactics; there too the gladiators and 
athletes practifed, in order to be prepared for the 
public exhibitions and brutal entertainments of 
the amphitheatres: here they rode, fenced, threw 
the dart, the javelin, and the difcufs: boxing; 
wreftling, running, and military dances alfo made 
a part of the athletic fports. The ufual manner 
previous to fuch robuft and vigorous bodily exer- 
tions was to ftrip, the waift alone being covered; 
and to rub themfelves with oil; fome powder or - 
duft was afterwards thrown upon them, and af- 
fifted in preventing too great a diffufion of {weats, 
and confequently fatigue; it enabled them alfo to 
arafp more firmly with their hands made flippery 
by unéction: after exercifing they returned, and 
were rubbed down with particular inftruments, or 
fometimes with coarfe or foft cloths and {punges, 
from the oil, duft and fweat; they then entered 
the bath, and on eoming ovt were again gently 
anointed, the better fort with perfumes or f{cented 
oil, in which various odoriferows ingredients were 
infufed, and which ferved to reftrain too copious 
exhalation from the pores. From the bath they 
generally went to fupper, which was the principak 
luxurious meal with the Romans; and was eaten 
jin a reclining pofture. To execute all the differ. 
ent menial offices in the gymnafie, a numerous 
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fetinue of fervants and flaves were employed, 
éach of whom had their feparate depart. 
ment and duty, and were under the controul of 
the mafter of the paleftrae“r exercifes, 

Numsers came to the gymnafiz folely for 
bathing, and occafionally, perhaps, for frictions. 
The bach was frequented for health, and as a lux- 
ury that they might go to fupper with a clean fkin, 
linen fhirts being then very feldom ufed. Galen 
complains, that in his time almoft all clafles of men 
bathed daily; every gentleman we underftand had 
a private bath at his own houfe, which was fump- 
tuous and highy adorned. Seneca exclaims, that 
many even of the inferior ranks would not be fa- 
tisfied unlefs the walls of their private bath were 
decorated with Alexandrian marble. In the pub- 
Jick cold bath they had room to fwim: this was 
a practice very general amoneft the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The luxurious, effeminate, valetudinarian, 
and difeafed, generally repaired to the warm bath, 
except probably in fultry weather, when warm was 
ter could neither be fo agreeable nor refrefhing, 
Befides a warm aqueous bath, there was alfo a fu- 
datorium for vapour and dry heat to force {weats, 
At the Baiz, recommended by Celfus, a warm 
vapour arofe {pontaneoufly’ from the earth, and 
an{wered the intention of a fudatorium. Celius 
Aurehianus fpeaks of the utility in feveral dif- 
eafes, ‘* locorum natura fpirantium, quo fudo- 
res moveantur. | 
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SeveraL Roman Emperors maintained public 
baths at their own expence ; but in others the fum 
paid for liberty to bathe was fo trifling, that all the 
inferior orders of the inhabitants could,when necef- 
fary, and they had leifure, indulge in that luxury. 
The Roman women, probably bathed at home in 
private: yet in the diffolute ages of that people, 
we learn from Juvenal, that women often reforted 
to the public baths, intermixing promifcuoufly 
with the men, until imperial edicts were iffued, 
prohibiting that profligate indecency. A few baths 
were afterwards erected for the exclufive ufe of the 
female fex. Throughout moft of the Afiatic 
countries, and at prefent amongft feveral of the 
Mahometan nations, bathing the whole body in 
water is as common as wafhing the hands and face 
with us. That this practice did not originate from 
the want of linen or cotton may alfo be doubted, 
as thefe were manufactured in Egypt and India, 
in the earlieft ages of which we have any written 
memorials. In all fultry fcorching climates it is 
natural for men to repair to a cool bath, both to 
relieve the burning of the fkin, and the languor 
induced by exceffive heat. In Alexandria alone, 
when taken in the 6th century by the Mahome- 
tans, there were 4000 baths. 

A variety of exercifes were prefcribed by the 
ancient phyficians; thofe of a gentle nature were 
carriages and litters: penfile beds ftill more de- 
licate, invented by Afclepiades, and friction of 
the external furface might, without doubt, have 
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their utility in lingering and chronic difeafes, where 
more effectual agitation could not be endured. 
Afclepiades employed likewife penfile baths, iri 
which bathing and delicate exercife were united. 
Sailing they confidered as a {trong exercife. De- 
clamation, or exertion of the voice, was pre- 
{cribed in fome difeafes of the ftomach, indigeftion, 
and pain about that region. Galen is abundantly 
prolix on the various exercifes, and in regulating 
the gradations to which they fhould be extended. 
By means of clean linen, and riding on horfeback, 
we may fafely in our variable watery climate, dif- 
penfe with a great part of the ancient gymnattic 
toils and fyftematic difcipline: not that cold bath- 
ing, ufed in moderation, is without its advantages 
in wafhing away impurities from the fkin, and in 
fultry weather invigorating the languid conftitu- 
tion. How far the gymnaftic medicine may be 
beneficially prefcribed in the cure of difeafes muft 
be a future confideration. 

Amonsst the phyficians who practifed at Rome, 
fome flaves are enumerated. Antonius Mufa, ori- 
ginally of fervile condition, performed a cure on 
the emperor Auguftus, who laboured under a weak 
habit of body, and was reftored by cold bathing; 
for this fervice the fenate decreed a ftatue to be 
erected to Mufa. Some flaves, kept in the houfes 
of phyficians to prepare their medicines, are faid 
to have acquired their freedom, and to have com- 
menced doctors and furgeons. A few young flaves 
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of ingenuity were trained up to grofs ideas of 
Phyfick and Surgery: they affifted at the baths, 
applied unguents and perfumes, and performed 
the offices of friction, and of tonfors, &c. We 
find amongft fome legacies of rich Romans, Phy- 
ficians; Surgeons, Preceptors, and black cattle, 
promifcuoufly bequeathed to their friends and re- 
jations: many of them were unfortunate captives 
taken by the chance of war. In the houfes of a 
Roman Grandee might be found almoft every 
profeffion and mechanic art. The number of wretch- 
es maintained by a private Roman family, whofe 
life and death depended upon the will and caprice 
of a matter, appears now incredible. Craffus, 
one of the Triumvirate with Cafar and Pompey, 
and the richeft man in Rome, poffeffed a multi- 
tude of flaves equal to a large army. 

Ir appears that many of the flaves employed 
in the different occupations at the baths, were fre- 
quently called Phyficians: the term was indifcri- 
minately applied, as we now confer that of Doctor. 
upon the moft contemptible Empirieks. Mr. Le 
Clerc has proved, from indubitable teftimony, that 
at Rome the Medica! profeflion was not confidered 
as ignoble : this Gentleman has taken fome pains 
to colle& vouchers, to refcue the Faculty from fuch 
bafe alliance and humiliating condition. In Egypt 
Medicine was praétifed by the Priefts, and by fome 
Kings; in India it was confined to the learned 
feof Bramins: Efculapius, the firft Phyfician of 
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Gteece, was deified, and his defcendant, Hippe- 
Crates, honoured with a golden crown: Democe- 
des, the Greek Phyfician, was familiarly admitted 
to the table of Darius. At Rome Afclepiades 
and Alexion were the intiniate friends of Cicero: 
Charicles, Phyfician to the Emperor Tiberius, is 
particularly mentioned by Tacitus as the friend 
of that Monarch, with whom he was familiarly 
invited to table, and whofe death that Hiftorian 
tells us he prognofticated to Macron two days be- 
fore it happened. The amount of a fingle fee 
paid to Charmes, a phyfician of Nero’s reign, 
and the princely legacy left by Crinas, a celebrated 
Empiric of the fame reign, to rebuild the walls 
of Marfeilles, are totally unparalelled in modern 
times. Mr. Le Clerc quotes feveral refpeCtable 
authorities to prove, that under the Roman &m: 
perors, the royal Phyficians, or Archiaters of the 
palace, held the fecond rank in the Empire. 
Amongft the Arabians and Saracens, Mahomet’s 
followers; Medicine was held in fupreme refpeét 
and veneration. 

ArcuiaTer, a title conferred upon fome Ro- 
man Phyficians, has given rife to a grammatical 
controverfy, It appears that this diftinétion in- 
cluded not only the Phyficians to the Emperor’s 
perfon, but likewife thofe appointed to attend the 
fick poor in the feveral diftri@s of Rome, and in 
the diftant towns and villages. An ample falary 
Out of the public treafury was allotted to the Ar- 
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chiaters, they were exempted from all taxes, and 
were indulged with profitable and honorary privi- - 
leges. A fimilar inftitution, though not fo ho- 
norable nor lucrative, is at this day fupported at 
the public expence in Italy, and fome general efta- 
blifhment of the fame kind is greatly wanted in 
Britain. Hofpitals alone, it is demonftrable, 
are totally inadequate to effect any great national 
favings amongft the lower and induftrious or-’ 
ders by means of Medical affiftance. At Rome, 
Hofpitals for Sick, a Medical School, and a 
College of Phyficians or Archiaters, who examined 
the capacity of candidates previous to admiffion, 
were erected under the Emperors. At what era 
Archiaters were inftituted, is yet a matter of dif- 
putation : Andromachus, Nero’s Phyfician, is the 
- firft we read of dignified with this title. 
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The Deftruction of the Weftern Roman Empire, by 
the Goths and Vandals, in the fixth Century : 
Of Mahomet, and the irruption of the Arabians: 
their Effects on Medicine and Literature: Of 
Arabian Writers on Medicine and Surgery ; The 
Origin of the Small-Pox and Meafles. 


DARK chafm of nearly three hundred 

years now enfues in Medicine, Surgery, 
Literature and Arts. The Roman Empire op- 
preffed by internal tyrants, the Emperors and 
foldiers, funk into an abandoned efleminacy and 
corruption of manners, had been fucceffively in- 
vaded, feveral of its frontier provinces torn off, 
and after fome centuries of defenfive war was fi- 
nally overturned by the torrent of northern bar- 
barians. The final overthrow of this mighty co- 
loffus in Italy and the weft of Europe, happened 
in the fixth century of the Chriftian era, The 
hiftory of this barbarous inundation is a continued 
{cene of unexampled cruelties : blood and defola- 
tion marked the footfteps every where of thofe 
fierce favages. Men, women, children, and po- 
pulous cities were involved in one promifcuous 
ruin, and extirpated by fire and {word : no age, 
fex, rank, not even the facerdotal order, could 
efcape their fury and vindictive ferocity. All the 
iciences and arts of Rome then became over- 
et wheimed 
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whelmed in the general wreck. The eaftern part 
alone of the Roman Empire ftill fubfifted in fplen- 
dor; and their feeble monarchs, diftinguifhed by 
the title of Greek Emperors, refided at Conftan- 
tinople. 
_ Tus cataftrophe was immediately fucceeded 
by another memorable event. Six centuries after 
the appearance of the Meffiah, a new religion 
arofe in the eaft: the Arabians, undér Mahomet, 
(P. C, 622.) and his fucceffors, fallied forth {word 
in hand, from the deferts of Arabia, to propa- 
gate his religious doctrines, and with rapidity 
fubdued feveral great kingdoms and provinces in 
Africa and Afia, and in Europe a confiderable part 
of Spain. The Alcoran, thofe wild rhapfodies 
of Mahomet, and the fword, were the only ftudies 
in repute, or even tolerated amongft his firft difci. 
ples. Under the firft fucceffors to the Arabian 
prophet, that noble monument of ancient lite- 
rature, the Alexandrian library, the moft magni- 
ficent collection of books that the world could 
then boaft of, was confumed to afhés, In this 
conflagration, four, others fay feven hundred 
thoufand volumes perifhed, fix hundred only were 
faved from the fames, During the firft paroxifms 
of their fanaticifm, innumerable works of Science 
were eradicated. Hippocrates, Ariftotle, Galen, 
and Diafcorides were amongft the few fpoils of 
medical genius preferved from deftruction. 
On the fall of the Roman power in Italy, and 
ding feveral fucceeding centuries, {warms of 
indigent 
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indigent freebooters from Germany, and the nor- 
thern forefts of the continent, kept Europe in per- 
petual alarm, by their formidable invafions and 
piracies. The Franks, about the clofe of the 
fixth century, had pofieffed themfelves of Gaul, 
the Huns of Panonia, the Goths and Lombards 
of Italy: the numerous hive poured out from the 
frozen loins of the North, had covered the mot 
fertile fpots of Europe. England, when the Ro- 
man legions had been withdrawn, was fuceffively 
invaded by Saxons, Danes, and Normans. In 
confequence of this deluge of barbarians, fanatics, 
or illiterate warriors over Europe, and over part of 
Afia and Africa, we have no medical author, at 
leaft no improvement in this f{cience, from the 
period of the Greek writers, mentioned in the laft 
chapter, until the beginning of the seth century. 
Science and medicine is even then confined to the 
Arabians alone. Schools for the cultivation of li- 
terature, it is true, had been buile long before 
the tenth century, in feveral kingdoms of Europe. 
The univerfity of Paris was founded by Charle- 
magne, (P,C. 800.} and Oxford in England by 
Alfred. Irifh hiftorians affert, that colleges had 
been earlier erected in that ifland, than in either 
France or England, and that they were much 
frequented by ftudents from the continent of Eu- 
rope. The fcanty pittance of learning that fur- 
vived the deftruction of the Roman Empire (Greece 
excepted) was folely poffeffed by the clergy. The 
Nobility and gentlemen could neither write, read 
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nor reafon. In lefs than one century after the 
Northern barbarians had fettled in their new con- 
quefts, every veftige of Roman literature, tafte, 
and almoft of arts, were either obliterated or de- 
molifhed. During four centuries after, Europe 
does not produce one author that deferves to be 
read, nor any one art, or ufeful invention. The 
ijliterate Goths would not permit their children to 
read or write, nor to be inftruéted in any fcience 
but that of war: they imagined that the arts 
and fciences had enervated the Romans, and de- 
bafed their minds. 

Wuen the religious frenzy of the Mahometans 
was abated, after they became enriched by com- 
merce, and fatiated with conqueft, their military 
ferocity fubfided: arts and literature were then 
cultivated with great induftry: the medical pro- 
feffion in particular, was rewarded and encouraged 
with rank, and bountiful emoluments, fuperior to 
every other nation where this art had hitherto been 
exercifed; and they early endowed feveral 
medical fchools in Perfia, in Africa, and in Spain. 
It became a cuftom with the Mahometans, where- 
ever they built a Temple of Worfhip, to add to 
it a {choo], and an hofpital for the fick. Hifto- 
rians report that one of the Mahometan caliphs, 
in the year 820, fent to the Greek Emperor at 
Conftantinople, to requeft copies of his beft 
books, which he ordered to be tranflated: inta 
Arabic, by fome of the Jews or Greek Chriftians. 
Galen had been firft tranflated into the Syrian lan- 
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guage, but the tranflation was wretchedly exe- 
cuted, and adulterated with the vain fables and 
aftrology of the Arabians. Ariftotle too was ftu- 
died with incredible ardor by the Mahometans. 
Magic, judicial aftrology, and the interpretation 
of dreams were alfo in high repute, and by which 
the Muffulmen regulated the moft important en- 
terprifes, Such ridiculous follies which all wife 
men look down upon with filent contempt, helped 
to fupport enthufiafm and impofition, The Ara- 
bians, probably, reaped the fruits of the obferva- 
tions made by the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Greeks in Aftronomy. That divifion of the heavens 
into twenty eight manfions of the moon, is, how- 
ever, peculiar to the Arabians, and is different 
from the Greek conftellations: they denote merely 
thofe ftars to which the moon is near every night, 
in her monthly courfe round the earth. Their 
altrologers and conjurors found them very conve- 
nient in the exercife of their deceptions. Algebra 
is alfo a fcience, and a word derived from Arabia: 
itis that kind of univerfal arithmetic, by which 
intricate mathematical problems are refolved, 
and arithmetical operations greatly facilitated. 
Turee new difeafes, the Small-pox, the Mea- 
fles, and the Spina ventofa, are firft defcribed by 
the Arabians. The two former difeafes, which have 
fince unpeopled more of Europe than all the fierceft 
wars,bloody exploits,and violent deaths,with which 
the annals of hiftory and jurifprudence are tained, 
had never before been feen in any part of the 
g.obe, 
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globe, frequented by Europeans ; at leaft no hif- 
tory is found of them in any ancient medical 
author, poet, or hiftorian of either Greece or 
Rome. Mahomet’s followers are faid to have 
exported thofe two fpecific poifons from the de- 
ferts of Arabia. The moft remote traces which 
I can find of the Small-pox, 1s in Egypt, during 
the reign of Omar, Mahomet’s fucceffor. Aaron, 
a native of Alexandria, is mentioned by Rhazes, 
as having, nearly about that time, written on the 
Small-pox. Variolous poifon was foon {pread 
by the Mahometans through Syria, Egypt, Perfia, 
Spain, and wherever they carried their victorious 
arms. Many centuries after, the crufades or 
holy wars were inftrumental in diffuling this exotic 
venom more widely over Europe; and fince that 
time, both thofe difeafes have committed incredi- 
ble havock amongit the human fpecies. 

Ruazes (P.C. 900.) and Avicenna, both give 
a correct hiftory of the diftinct and confluent, 
or more properly of the benign and malign Small-. 
pox, of the diagnoltic and prognoftic, the favour- 
able and bad figns, and the method of cure. 
Rhazes was by birth a Periian, and practifed at 
Bagdat, where he prefided over an hofpital. His 
treatife on the {mall-pox and meafles, is tranflated 
from the Arabic, by the care of Dr. Mead, and 
may be feen entire in the latter’s works, or ina 
{eparate differtation. He appears in many inftances 
to have treated them judicioufly, and recommends 
the cooling regimen to a degree which phyficians, 
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practifing in northern climates, might not unreas 
fonably think bordering on excefs, 

Ir the feverifh heat and fymptoms in the Small- 
pox raged with violence, Rhazes directed copious 
blood-letting not only before the eruption, but 
even after, if the fever had not abated. In imi- 
tation of Galen, young perfons under fourteen 
years of age were cupped only. Water cooled with 
ice or with fnow was given for drink in large 
draughts ; and if this did not pafs off by urine or 
fweat, or the fever abate, he directed the water 
to be forced up by vomiting : this was done to pro» 
mote the eruption of the pultules. For the fame 
intention, the fick perfon was wrapped up in 
clothes, his body rubbed all over, and cold water 
given for drink: or two veffels containing hot 
water were placed one before, the other behind, 
and the body covered only witha fhirt: the hot 
vapours afcending, were expected to foften the 
fkin, and to facilitate the eruption. ‘This vapour 
was not fuffered to cool upon the body, but was 
wiped off with great diligence. The legs and feet 
were alfo bathed in warm water, and fometimes 
emollient Poultices were applied to the feet. 

SEVERAL applications were prefcribed to defend 
the eyes, if rednefs and itching, indicated a crowd 
of puftules preffing upon thofe tender organs. He 
elfo took great care to protect the throat from 
numerous puftules by gareles, and if great hoarfe- 
nefs and ftraitnefs of breathing, threatned future 
fufocation, blood was drawn, ‘To ripen the fmall- 
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pox, the vapour of warm water was employed ag 
before defcribed. Puftules in the legs that were 
large and maturated, he directed to be opened. 
Avicenna directed the ripe puftules to be opened 
with a gold needle, and the moifture to be foaked 
up with cotton. In other cafes, where the {mall-pox 
abounded with moifture, the fick were directed to 
lie on powdered rofes, rice-meal, or a mattrafs 
ftuffed with thofe ingredients. In cafes of profufe 
diarrhoea, or of long watching, they gave Opium. 
On the declenfion of the difeafe they often purged 
to exonerate Nature of an oppreffive load. 

Aut flefh meat, fifh, hot and high feafoned things, 
and milk were forbidden. Barley water mixed 
with fugar, or a decoction of raifins, figs and fen- 
nel feeds were given for drink, and in violent fe- 
yer, the cooling acid juice of pomegranate feeds, 
boiled with fugar, and a {mall portion of gum 
arabic; the chamber was alfo kept cool. The 
“© Aqua Mulfa,” or honey and water, fermented 
together, was a favourite febrile drink of the 
Greeks and Romans. Rhazes defcribes the com- 
pofition of many fyrups and oxymels,given in {mall- 
pox: they were a mixture of the juices of feveral 
acid fruits and vegetables, to which vinegar and fu- 
ear were fuperadded ; and fometimesa {mail quan- 
tity of camphor made one ingredient in the cooling 
fyrups and electuaries. To propel the Meafles,where 
the fick feemed to labour under great anxiety, and 
were prone to faint, they advifed immerfion of the 
body in cold water, and friction of the fkin. 

Tue 
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Tue phyficians of Arabia firft made ufe of the 
milder purges, Manna, Caffia, Senna and Myrobo- 
Jans. They are the firft on record, who fpeak of 
fugar and fugar-candy, extracted from the fugar- 
cane, and who ufhered fyrups, juleps, con- 
fections and conferves into medicine ; compofitions 
in which fugar is often one of the principal ingre- 
dients: Before the Arabians, honey was com- 
monly emploved by the Greeks and Romans, to 
wrap up naufeous medicines. To Materia medica, 
and to Botany, the Arabians added feveral plants 
and oriental aromaticks; amongft the latter are 
mufk, nutmeg, mace, and cloves. To magnify 
oftentation, and encreafe their profits, gold, filver 
leaf, bezoar, and precious ftones were taken into 
the medical fhops, and furprifing virtues invented, 
to tempt credulous purchafers. The Arabians 
firft mention a chymical procefs, called diftillation, 
which it is probable they learned from the Egyp- 
tians: Rofe water and fome oils were,however, the 
only production of their chymical laboratories. 
In defcribing the effential figns of difeafes, the 
Arabians were negligent and incorrect: then 
follow a formule of prefcriptions, and compound 
medicines. Their Theory and Practife of Phyfics 
was entirely borrowed from the Greeks, and blend- 
ed with a heap of fuperftitious noftrums: they 
made no additions to Anatomy, but took all from 
Galen. Cantharides were applied externally in the 
form of bliftering plafters by the Arabians: Ar- 
chigenes, Aretzeus and Alexander Trallianus had,on 
fome 
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fotne few oceafions,employed them ; but in general 
the Greeks and Romans prefcribed acrid finapifms 
of muftard, or other ingredients of that nature. 
The Arabian phyficians limited thie application of 
blifters to a very {mall number of difeafes, fuch 
as lethargy, apoplexy, and fome analogous drowfy 
complaints; and for many centuries after they 
were not ufed in fevers of an infeClious and ma- 
lignant nature, in internal topical inflammations, 
in pains of the breaft accompanying phthyfical 
complaints, in all which blifters are now confider- 
ed as powerful remedies. 

Avicenna’s ** Canon Medicine,” is compiled 
principally from Galen, Rhazes, and Halyabbas. 
This book, or general fyfiem of Medicine and 
Surgery, many ages after was celebrated through- 
out all the fchools of medicine : it was fir{t brought 
into Europe by the crufaders, and from that time, 
until the fixteenth century, Avicenna was regard- 
ed as the Prince of Phyficians, and held in fuch 
profound veneration, that Hippocrates and Galen 
were feldom mentioned, Avicenna’s canon, and 
the ninth chapter of Rhazes were the text books 
in medical fchools, and the former was honcured 
with fwarms of commentators. Avicenna has gi- 
ven a catalogue of the Materia Medica, and of 
the “* Formula medicamentorum” then in ufe. He 
commended het medicated waters in obftructions 
and inward weaknefs: he condefcended even to — 
defcribe the compofition of cofmetics to polith the 
_fkin, and to make hair grow or fall off. Rhazes 

def- 
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defcribed correctly the Spina ventofa, accompanied 
withan enlargement of the bone,cariesand acute pain: 
he is likewife the firft author who devoted an entire 
chapter to the difeafes of infants. In difficult Ja- 
bours he recommends the fillet to affift in the exe 
traction of the foetus: Avicenna for the fame pur- 
pofe recommended forceps. Rhazes relates fevera] 
impofitions of the profefled empirics of his nation. 

Avenzoar, (P. C. 980.) and Averrhoes I fhall 
be able to difmifs with a few remarks. The fart 
wrote upon Surgery, but thought it incumbenc 
upon him to apologize for defcending to treat of 
fubjects fo mean. Surgical operations, among tt 
the Arabiaas and Mahometans, were then practifed 
by men of low fervile ftations; and from them we 
are not to expect any very interefting improvements 
in that ufeful art. Avenzoar draws the diagnoftic 
-fymptoms of two rare inflammations, that of the 
Mediaftinum and Pericardium. He recommends 
a drachm, or thereabouts, of black hellebore in 
menttrual obftructions, and in fome particular 
cafes, as a diuretic: in {mall quantities, it was not 
found to produce any violent or dangerous effects, 
and is fince proved to be a powerful emmenagogue, 
Averrhoes’s intention was to rectify theoretical 
controverfies, by the affiftance of Galen and Arif 
totle: thefe, like a thoufand other abfurd reveries, 
are long fince evaporated. 

AxBucasis firft reftored Surgery amongft the 
Arabians to fome repute: Rhazes complains of 
their grofs ignorance, and that the manual opera- 
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tions were performed by the phyficians fervants, 
Albucafis enumerates a tremenduous lift of furgical 
operations, fufficient indeed to excite, in men of 
any tendernefs, dread and horror. The hot iron 
and cauteries were favourite remedies of Albucafis 
and the Arabian furgeons : in inveterate pains they 
repofed, like the Egyptians, great confidence in 
burning the part. He defcribes accurately the 
manner of drawing away the water, by tapping 
the Abdomen in the Afcites. He defcribes diffe- 
rent inftruments to draw blood, and has left a more 
ample and correct delineation of furgical inftru- 
ments than any of the ancients. He gives various 
obftetrical directions for extracting the fetus, in ca- 
fes of difficult labours. He mentions the Broncho- 
lele, of prominent tumour on the neck, which, he 
faid, was moft frequent amongft the female fex. 
We are informed by this writer, that the delicacy 
of the Arabian women (I fhould fufpect rather 
the jealoufy of the men) did not permit male fur- 
geons to perform lithotomy on females; but when 
neceflary, it was executed by one of their own fex. 
An Arabian Author, Abi Ofbia,furnifhes us with a 
catalogue of three hundred medical writers of the Ma- 
hornetan religion. I have mentioned thofe who fig- 
nal zed themfelves by any ufeful publication ‘or 
difcovery : the reft are beneath mediocrity, and 
barren of inftru€tion: men would fll their heads 
to little advantage with fuch ufelefs lumber, and 
they are defervedly permitted to moulder in duit 
and 
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and oblivion. There are many manufcript co« 
pies of Arabian Medical authors preferved in 
different libraries of Europe, whofe works it has 
not been thought neceflary to tranflate and to com- 

mit to the prefs. . 
Europe, from the demolition of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the era of Mahomet, does not in the courfe 
of the five following centuries, furnifh one fubjeé& 
for criticifm in literature or medicine. The dif- 
eufting labour of hiftorians in that period isa dull 
record of the follies, barbarities, and ftupidity of 
our hemifphere. The Roman fpoils had been 
divided amongft its fierce invaders: this feudal 
fyf{tem, afterwards corrupted, produced innumera- 
ble fources of anarchy. Europe was filled by 
degrees with ftrong caftles, with thoufands of 
petty tyrants and imperious barons, who were wa- 
ging inceffant hoftilities againft each other. The 
great bulk and lower claffes of the people, were 
reduced to an ignominious {tate of vaflalage, and 
trembled under the harfh rigour of ariftocratic 
defpotifm. Genius and arts were {till kept alive 
in one {mall corner alone of Europe, Greece ; but 
even at Conftantinople, the capital, literature was 
abforbed in theological controverfies. Almoft 
every other country of the European Continent was 
diftracted with private quarrels, wars and rapine: 
contefted rights, perfonal injuries and difputes were 
terminated by combats, by the ordeal of fire and 
water, and other abfurd modes of jurifprudence : 
the roads were infefted with gangs of robbers, 
K and 
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and travelling attended with great rifk and dane 
ger: the intercourfe with provinces even of the 
fame kingdom was rate, and attended with great 
hazard; and after efcaping depredations on the 
high way, a ftranger, who fhould fettle but for a 
fhort time on the lands of a2 proud Baron, might 
be claimed as a vaflal, or perhaps as a flave. To- 
wards the clofe of the eleventh century, thefe 
diforders had reached the extreme of dege- 
neracy. | 
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From the eleventh to near the middle of the fifteenth 
Century, the Strate of Mepicine ang SuR- 
GERY: the Importation of the Leprofy into 
Europe. 


N the interval, from the 11th to near the mid. 
I dle of the sth century, phyfic, arts, and 
literature, began to revive, though by very flow 

gradations. It was not before the fixteenth century» 
that the human genius had recovered from that 
profound ftate of lethargy, under which it lan- 
guifhed fo many ages. Italy, by its proximity to 
Greece and Conftantinople, where arts and ecle- 
gance ftill furvived, (and which imported the lux- 
uries and commodities of the eaft by the Black 
and Cafpian feas) had made fome progrefs in re- 
finement, induftry, and commerce. The fir(t 
Means, however, which contributed to difpel the 
general rufticity and ignorance of Europe arofe 
from fuperftitious follies, and romantic expedi- 
tions: I mean the religious Crufades, To this 
wild enthufiafm Europe is confiderably indebted 
for the recovery of her liberty and reafon: from 
this caufe followed the moft falutary change in 
national police, jurifprudence and civilization. 

Syria and Paleitine, was conquered in the 
eleventh century from the Mahometan Caliphs by 
the Turks or Tartars, a fierce race of men, who 
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eufhed out from the immenfe Afiatic wildernefs,cals 
ted Great Tattary, and who embraced the religion 
of thofe they had fubdued. Pilgrimages from 
Europe had frequently been undertaken by the 
devout Chriftians to behold the fepulchre of Chrift 
at Jerufalem. The different Mahometan Caliphs 
had encouraged this as a lucrative trade; but the 
Turks, now in pofieffion of the Holy City, treated 
many Chriftian devotees with cruelty and outrage- 
ous oppreffions. Europe then illiterate, credulous, 
and fuperftitious, was fired with indignation and 
refentment. The religious delirium and enthufiaftic 
zeal again{t the infidels, was inflamed ftill higher 
by another circumftance : an obfcure prophecy of 
the Bible led many Chriftians to expect the down- 
fal of the world, and a univerfal conflagration ; 
they fet out, therefore, at the inftigation of the 
Monks and the Pope, to exterminate the Saracens, 
or to perifh, like martyrs, on the tomb of the 

Mefiiah, 7 
All Europe, kings, princes, nobles, men, and 
even women, during two centuries, were engaged 
with fanatick and fruitlefs ardor, in wrefting Palef- 
tine from the infidels. Happily grand effects and 
fabftantial benefits, not then forefeen, were de- 
rived from this epidemical and bigoted madnefs.. 
In the courfe of that long war, moft of their va- 
gabond armies were obliged to march through 
Italy, and through Greece and Conftantinople. 
Flere they beheld with admiration and aftonifh- 
ment, a {plendid city, numerous manufactories, 
and 
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and a refined tafte in arts and amufements, Some 
of the crufaders who returned back from the holy 
Jand, brought with them copies of Ariftotle, and 
of the Arabian medical authors. This was one 
of the principal means, by which Arabian learn- 
ing was firft introduced and ftudied jn Europe: 
{cience, and the liberal arts were called the ftudy of 
the Saracens. The commerce of the Italians with 
the Moors, who had fettled in Spain, was another 
means of introducing Arabian literature. Of 
the few imported medical authors, Avicenna 
and Rhazes took the lead, and were alone read 
in Europe. The Greeks had been tranflated into 
Arabic, from this they were again changed and 
disfigured by compilers or clerical commentators 
into barbarous latinity, the only Janguage then, 
and for many centuries after, in which learning 
of any fort was conveyed. 

AN accidental difcovery in Italy, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, (1 137) of Jultinians 
pandects, contributed alfo eflentially to break the 
thick clouds of ignorance, that had fo long dar- 
kened our horizon. This code of Roman jurif- 
prudence, which by fome lucky incident had ef. 
caped the general wreck, was, in a few years, ftu- 
died with avidity in feveral countries of Europe, 
and profeffors of civil law were appointed to read 
lectures. Leétures on civil law were read at Bo- 
jogna, at Oxford and at Paris; and the ftudy of 
the Roman juridical code, fpread with rapidity 
through moft kingdoms in Europe. At Bologna, 
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in Italy, in the year 1262, there were ten thou- 
fand; and at Oxford, in the year 1340, there 
were thirty thoufand ftudents. Montpelier in 
France, and fome colleges of Italy, were then the 
moft celebrated medical fchools of Europe. Italy 
took the lead not only in Medicine, but in all the po- 
lite arts, and compofitions of elegance. in England; 
J cannot perceive that medicine was ftudied at either 
of our univerfities, as a regular fcience, before 
the end of the fifteenth century. The univerfity 
at Paris, founded by Charlemagne, fix conferred 
degrees of batchelor and doctor, in the year 1231, 
The forms and times of {tudy were then regularly 
eftablifhed, and imitated by feveral other univer- 
fities. Thofe who reached the degree of Doctor, 
in any of the learned profeffions, were advanced 
by that diftinétion to the higheft rank and dignity 
then known in any fate, the rank equal to mili- 
tary knighthood. The ftatutes of the Schola Sa- 
lernitana, and thofe of the medical fchool at Na- 
ples, feem to have been prior to thofe of Paris.—-By 
them, the Phyfician muft have ftudied feven years, 
and, after being examined on Galen and Avicenna, 
he was invefted with the ring and cap. The Sur- 
geon was qualified after one year’s ftudy of 
Anatomy. 

Tue art of making paper, invented i the 
eleventh century, increafed the number of manu- 
fcripts, and leffened the price of books. Print- 
ing, that important art, invented afterwards in the 
fifteenth century, fpread light over Europe. The 
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ancients had either written on the papyrus or upon 
parchment, and the books of the latter defcrip- 
tion, were now extremely dear. Few private per- 
fons before this difcovery poffeffed a fingle book. 
In fome monafteries they had but one miffal. A 
book of homilies, compiled by fome F'rench Saint, 
fold for two hundred fheep, befides a large quan- 
tity of corn. Even fo late as 1471, Lewis the XIth 
of France, borrowed the works of Rhazes the A- 
yabian phyfician, from the Parifian faculty of me- 
dicine; but, previoufly was obliged to depofit a 
quantity of plate as fecurity, and to find a nobles 
man to join in an additional bond for the care and 
return of the book. ‘This is a proof that manu- 
{cripts and books were then exceedingly fcarce, and 
that fcience and medicine were in the hands of a 
{mall number. The hiftory of the church during 
the dark ages affords many examples of bifhops 
affifting at councils, who made the fign of the 

crofs, becaufe they had not learned to write. 
Scuorastic theology, fcholiums, magic, Ro- 
man jurifprudence, and the canon laws enacted by 
the different churches and monafteries, yet em- 
braced almoft the whole {cope of their ftudies, 
Ariftotle too was univerfally admired ; and unfor- 
tunately his fubtle refinements gave a wrong turn 
to the firft efforts of reviving genius in Europe. 
This little ftock of learning was principally con- 
fined to the clergy and monks, who on that ac- 
count engrofied moft of the religious and civil em- 
ployments, accompanied with profit or precedence, 
K 4 and 
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and who principally exerciled the profefiion of 
phyfick. 

CuivaLry, which grew up with ne crufades, 
was long after their termination the darling paffion 
and principal employment of the nobility and in- 
dependant gentry in Europe. ‘Tilts, tournaments, 
and knight-errantry, were then in full vigor, and 
contributed more effectually and fpeedily, than dry 
fyftems of morality, to refine and polifh the man- 
ners. Europe from another circumftance was en- 
lightened and civilized. The powerful and the 
petty barons embarked in the crufades, had in 
the courfe of thefe diftant wars fold part of their 
jJands, and arbitrary privileges for a {mall pecuniary 
confideration: numbers by this opportunity re- 
deemed themfelves from flavery and vaflalage : 
cities and communities were formed, which gave 
liberty and protection to induftry and arts. In 
England commerce and arts were flow in advance- 
ment, when compared to Italy and other mari- 
time parts of Europe. For this, feveral reafons 
may be affigned: the diftraétion of the Saxon 
heptarchy, the irruption of the Danes, the con- 
‘queft of the Normans, the Cruiades, the inceffant 
attempts and ambitious enterprizes of their kings 
afterwards to poffefs the crown of France, and — 
laftly, the civil wars of the York and Lancatfter 
line contending for the she All thefe fuecef- 


five and violent revolutions banifhed leifure, and 
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land, for I do not confider their theology, and 
fcholaftic difputes deferving of that name, ap« 
pears to have firft originally dawned in the thir- 
teenth century, with Bacon, the monk of Weft-_ 
miniter-Abbey. 

Durine this abafement of the fciences, Jew 
phyficians were employed by moft of the Popes 
and crowned heads in Europe. John of Gaddef- 
den in the fourteenth century, is the firft Englifh- 
man appointed court phyfician. Jews, or foreign~ 
ers, efpecially from the Crufades, had alone been 
thought qualified for that poft. Their knowledge 
of the Arabic language gave them an advantage in 
ftudying the medical authors. St. Lewis, King 
of France, had caught the leprofy in the holy 
wars, and his Jew. phyficians prefcribed to him a 
naufeous potion, the blood of young children. 
The leprofy, one of the evil fruits of the Cru- . 
fades, was then a very general and common difeafe 
through moft kingdoms of Europe: in Britain 
there were many houfes of confinement for lepers : 
in France, eminent hiftorians of that country reck- 
on up two thoufand Lazarettos, buildings diftin& 
from hofpitals, and endowed by St. Lewis. A 
Roman army had once carried this judaical {curt 
from Paleftine and Egypt; but in procefs of time, 
and by taking proper precautions to feparate the 
infected from the found, it gradually difappeared : 
this concords with our own obfervations of the 
difeafe in modern times. 
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Avcuymy, or the fecret of changing metals into 
gold, began now to be purfued in Europe: it was 
one of the grand myfteries which Bacon and all 
the fucceeding chymifts were endeavouring to dif- 
cover, This deceitful art, which flattered the ut- 
moft gratification of human avarice, was, for feve- 
ral centuries eagerly profecuted in England, and 
{till more affiduoufly in Germany’; but dear bought 
experience and philofophy have now almoft cured 
mankind of that frenzy, and convinced them that 
riches muft be acquired by other means, The 
chymifts conceived another project ftill more ridi- 
culous and improbable; that was to extra& by 
fome chymical procefs an univerfal panacea, capa- 
ble not only to cure all difeafes, but endowed alfo 
with an exuberant efficacy, which fhould prolong 
life far beyond the common courfe of longevity. 

A.sertus Magnus, a German, wrote on Al- 
chymy, in the year 1200. Shortly after him Ro- 
ger Bacon, (1226) a monk of Weftminfter- Abbey, 
laid the foundations of Chymiftry, and of experi- 
mental philofophy in Europe. He was not only 
an expert chymift, but alfo an original mechanical 
genius little inferior to Archimedes, He invented 
flying chariots, and moving ftatues. He wrote on 
the nature of lines, on the telefcope, on the re- 
flection and refraction of light, on optics, on glaf- 
tes, which could magnify or diminifh objeéts, re- 
move them to a diftance, or make them to ap- 
proach near, on burning-glaffes, and on meteors 
and aftronomy: he even attempted to correct the 
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errors of the Calendar, and had difcovered the com« 
pofition of gun-powder, Thisis an uncommon in- 
ftance of light and learning burfting from the midt 
of darknefs, acloyfter. The clergy, Bacon’s co- 
temporaries, confidered him as a real conjuror : his 
writings appeared to them totally myftical, and 
beyond comprehenfion : on that account they con- 
cluded he muft be a magician, and interdicted his 
works from a place in their libraries. We are in- 
debted to an Italian Salvinus de Armatis (1280) 
for another ufeful invention for the Eye-fight, 
fpectacles, Bacon was fucceeded at the end of 
the fame century by Arnoldus de Villa Nova, a 
Frenchman, others fay a Spaniard, or an Ita- 
lian. Arnoldus recommended the diftilled fpi- 
‘rit of wine impregnated with certain herbs as a 
good medicine, and a water diftilled from certain 
metals in the leprofy. Raymond Lully, the {cho- 
lar of this celebrated chymift, wrote feveral vo- 
Jumes on the univerfal panacea and _ philofopher’s 
ftone. Hfaacus Hollandus and Bafil Valentine, 
a German Monk, who lived towards the end of the 
r5th century, trod in the fame paths,. Valentine © 
was an excellent practical chymift, and firft pre- 
{cribed antimony internally: his treatife denomi- 
nated “ Currus triumphalis Antimonil,” extols the 
virtues of this powerful metal in many difeafes. 
Paracelfus, the celebrated chymift and empirick of 
the 16th century, borrowed many of his experi- 
ments and medicines from Valentine’s works, to- 
gether with the three original or new elements, 
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falts, fulphur and mercury: many inventions in 
the chymical art fince publifhed under other names 
are pilfered from Valentine. From the century in 
which Bacon lived, medical chemiftry may date its 
origin. 

Joun of GapDESDEN, (1320,) the firft native 
promoted to be court phyfician in England, is ho- 
nourably introduced into the rhyme of our earlieft 
poet Chaucer. In Gaddefden’s fmall work, cal- 
led ** Rofa Anglica,” men of curiofity may be 
entertained with a pleafant detail of the diet and 
cookery of our Gothic anceftors. He fpeaks 
of the Small-pox as a difeafe then familiar, and 
without any intimation of the infection being 
recently imported by the Crufades. One of the 
King’s fons, ill of this diftemper, he ordered to 
be rolled up in fcarlet cloth, and all the curtains 
about the bed were hung with linings of the fame 
colour: upon this filly apparatus, Gaddefden laid 
great ftrefs. He boafts of having fold fome recipes 
to the barbers for a confiderable fum of money ; 
and of feveral other impofitions practifed on igno- 
rant credulity : he recommends in certain difeafes, 
and to promote conception, a few contemptible 
noftrums, and affected great {kill in phyfiognomy 
and chiromancy. In his own time, Gaddefden’s 
book was in high renown ; at prefent it appears an 
infignificant production. Indeed from the down- 
fal of Rome, until towards the fixteenth century, 
there were very few books written in Europe, at 
jeaft on medicine or philofophy, that a man of fenfe 
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or tafte can now read with pleafure: commentaries 
upon the Arabians were for a long time the boldeft 
efforts of medical genius. The names of thofe 
monkifh authors are not entitled to hiftorical record, 
and Le Clerc and Friend may be confulted as a 
barren catalogue on this occafion. 
- Gitpertus Anglicus, (about 1300,) a iced 
mentions our fulphur baths and fome difeafes cured 
by the waters. In all probability, he alludes to 
Bath or Buxton warm fprings ; the utility of which, 
as baths, had been known to the Romans, Gilbere 
alfo, with many others of the clergy and medical 
writers, commends the royal touch in Scrophula. 
This is fuppofed to have been a monkifh invention 
to increafe the reverence for kings: it was practifed 
in the dark ages both in England and in France, 
but is now laid afide fince the divinity of crowned 
heads came to be doubted in this ifland. Daniel 
Turner, the furgical writer, relates many extraordi- 
nary cures performed by the royal hand of the Stuart 
princes; with the expulfion of whom, at the end 
of the laft century, this royal impofition is laid 
afide. The only comment or aniwer perhaps that 
fuperftitious follies, and fupernatural tales of this 
_ nature deferve, is to laugh at the author as a weak 
bigot, or a propagator of untruths. The Calen- 
dar of Catholick Saints is full of fimilar fabulous 
tricks. Sometimes at prefent the vulgar and cre- 
dulous, apply the hands of dead perfons to wens 
and fcrophulous tumors upon the neck. His ma- 
jefty or any of his dead fubjeéts have probably 
equal 
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equal medical magic in their hands: if any real 
benefit has ever been derived: from either, it can 
only be referred to the inexplicable torce of implicit 
credulity, and of a powerful imagination. 

Tue prefent chapter clofes with the recital of a 
dreadful calamity which afficted mankind in the 
fourteenth century. In the fhort {pace of four 
years the plague ravaged round three great divi- 
fions of the globe, and is computed to have fwepe 
away the fourth part of its inhabitants. One thou. 
fand, three hundred and forty-fix it raged in Egypt, 
in Turky, and Greece, in Syria, and in other parts of 
Afia : one thoufand, three hundred and forty-feven, 
fome trading fhips carried the infection to Sicily, 
Pifa, Genoa, and Italy; the following year it pe- 
netrated through Savoy, into France and Spain: 
one thoufand, three hundred and forty-nine, Britain 
and Flanders were invaded, and the fucceeding year 
Germany, Hungary, and other parts of the Euro- 
pean continent. Quarantines had not then been 
eftabhifhed by any commercial nation of Europe, 
The fymptoms and medical hiftory of this plague 
are drawn by an eye witnefs, Guido de Cauliaco, 
an expert furgeon, and profeflor at Montpelier. 
The fymptoms of the leprofy, then prevalent in 
Europe, are alfo well defcribed by Cauliaco. He 
is likewife the Author of a Surgical treatife, in 
which may be feen the practice, and the names of 
the principal furgical writers in his days. 
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The defirultion of the eaftern and laft remnant of the 
Roman Empire at Conftantinople, in the fifteenth 
Century. The difcovery of the Art of Printing, 
and of America. The origin of the Venereal Dif- 
eafe. The rife of the Sea Scurvy. The firft rife 
of the Sweating Sicknefs in Europe. A general 
Sretch of the progrefs of Medicine and Surgery, 
and of the moft diftinguifbed Writers, and impor- 
tant difcoveries from the beginning of the fixteenth 

century to the prefent time, including an interval 
nearly of three bundred years. Of Anatomy and 
Phyfhology. Chymiftry and Phyficks. Learned So- 

_ cteties. Botany. Natural Hiftory. Materia Me- 
dica, and Pharmacy. Medical pra@ical Writers, 
and Pathology. Objfietricks. Surgery, 


EDICINE and letters having flept many 
1 ages, (except amongft the Arabs) in the 
grave of Rome, Europe was beginning gradually 
to awake from its lethargic ftupidity. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Conftantinople, 
the laft fhred of Roman grandeur, was taken by 
the Turks or Tartars. All the Greek provinces, 
from the Danube to the capital, had after feveral 
centuries of war been reduced, and the degenerate 
princes of the once powerful Roman Empire 
could at laft boaft of but one fingle city, within 
the narrow limits of which their whole dominion 
was contracted. This tottering and only furviving 
pillar of imperial grandeur was now fubyerted by 
the 
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the barbarians of Tartary. On that revolution 
many literary men fled from Conftantinople and 
took refuge in Italy, bringing with them the an- 
cient Greek and Roman authors, which had been 
depofited for ages in the libraries of that city. A 
few of thofe precious fragments had before been 
carried into Italy, but in general lay buried or 
neglected; very few made ule of fuch books, or 
as yet underftood Greek. Science from this time 
is abolifhed in Greece, and trampled under foot — 
by the Alcoran, ignorance and defpotifm. Learn- 
ing and Arts now ebbed back to Italy, and flowed 
in new channels: we fhall find them extending to 
the welt of the Alps, penetrating beyond the Rhine 
and the Danube into the frozen regions of the north, 
and the original feeds fown by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans rifing up gradually in almoft every country of 
Europe, enriched with improvements and new dif- 
coveries. A new invention in.Germany, in 1445, 
the art of Printing, gave new creation and wings 
to literature: books were purchafed at a moderate | 
expence and knowledge expanded. In 1506, Diof- 
corides was printed: in 1525 Galen: In 1526 Hip-. 
pocrates: in 1528 Paulus Egineta, Celfus was - 
later in being knowa,; I do not find that he had 
fatflen even into the hands of the Arabians. 
Hisroriraws are unanimous in fingling out the- 
commencement of the fixteenth century as one of 
the moft remarkable and {plendid epochs in the 
annals of the world: the whole theatre of nature. 
then begins by degrees to unfold to man, Arts and 
Sciences | 
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Sciences have from that era been profecuted with 
Unremitting ardour and fuccefs, and nature ftudied 
/not in reveries of the clofet, but in her produétions. 
Moft of the modern European nations then began 
to take their rank and political ftation in the ba- 
lance of Europe. The modern European lan- 
guages then began gradually to acquire fome fete 
tled idiom, energy, and grace, to be polifhed from 
Gothic ruit and latinity! ‘* Sound learning and 
good Authors, which then began to arife in different 
countries, eave a brilliancy to expreffion : the Poets, 
Fiiftorians, Philofophers, and eminent Writers 
purified the vehicles of knowledge in their refpec- 
tive nations.” 

A new difcovery of that time, at leaft to Eu- 
rope, the loadftone, and mariner’s compafs, en« 
couraged feamen to attempt long voyages. The 
needle always pointing to the north regulated their 
courfe, and emboldened navigators to venture out 
of fight of land feveral months together. Portu- 
gal took the lead in naval difcoveries. Vafco de 
Gama, their admiral, found out a new and more 
convenient pafflage to the Eaft Indies: he firft 


doubled the fouthern cape of Africa, and arrived 


by that track at Indoftan. Herodotus indeed re- 
ports, that before his days the African continent 
had been once furrounded in the contrary direction. 
By this modern difcovery the traffick through A- 
lexandria and the Red Sea, which the Venetians had 
reftored to its original fplendour, and by which 


the luxuries of the Eaft were poured into Europe, 
Is was 
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was in a fhort time dried up; and that celebrated 
city, like the mighty Syracufe, is now degenerated 
into an infignificant burrow. Another bold nauti- 
cal adventurer, Columbus, (in 1492,) under the 
Spanifh flag, firft difcovered the Bahama Ifands 
and Hifpaniola, both in the vicinity of the Ame- 
rican Continent. Mexico and Peru were foon after 
difcovered and conquered by Cortes and Pizaro. 
Magellan next penetrated into the immenfe Pacific 
Ocean, by the fouthern extremity of America: 
after traverfing the great South Sea he reached the 
Philippine Iflands and perifhed, but Sebaftian and 
part of his {quadron, performed the firft voyage 
round the globe. Geography by thofe important 
events received magnificent additions. A new con- 
tinent little lefs than half of the old world; a new 
race of men hitherto unknown, and the round 
figure of the earth now inconteftibly confirmed, — 
were all fubjects for wonder and admiration. Eu- 
rope from this new world became enriched with 
gold, filver and profitable traffick, and Medicine 
gained, efpecially from Peru, fome ineftimable 
remedies. The progrefs of navigation, and in- 
creafe of riches, have not only introduced an en- 
tire revolution in. manners and modes of life 
throughout Europe, but alfo various articles of 
dietetic luxury frem Afia and America, which are 
now in general eftimation; fuch are Tea, Coffee, 
Cloves, Nutmegs, Sugar, and diftilled Spirits, and. 
we may add Tobacco. How far they may ope- 
rate in affecting the health and character of na- 
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tions, have all been hacknied themes of medical 
and moral difcuffion. 

A stncuLar difeafe called the Venereal, in two 
years after the difcavery of America, made its firft 
appearance in Europe. At the Ifland of Hifpa- 
niola, the native Indian females communicated this 
foul diftemper of their country to Columbus’s 
failors; by them it was imported into Spain, and 
afterwards carried by the Spaniards to Naples then 
befieged by the French ; the latter by an intercourfe 
with Spanifh proftitutes caught the infection, and 
to this day the French very unjuftly are expofed to 
the opprobrious ftigma of having this difeafe called 
after their nation. From fuch a minute fpark the 
infection fpread rapidly (as may be readily fuppofed 
when no cure had been then difcovered) throughout 
France, Germany, England, and other countries. 
The Egyptians, Turks and Perfians call it the 
French difeafe, and fo do even the remote Japon- 
efe, a proof from whence it was imported to them. 
In Africa it was named the Spanifh difeafe. The 
Mahometan Moors, after eight centuries of war, 
were routed from Spain by Ferdinand ; and on that 
occafion, the Moors, together with the Jews, who 
were alfo banifhed, tranfplanted the Venereal ve- 
nom to Africa, a difeafe to which the people of 
that continent were before entire ftrangers; 

FALLopius, a very eminent anatomift, who 
wrote about 1555, fpeaks of the Venereal difeafe 
as an entire new calamity and of modern intro- 
duction. From the moment of its firft invafion 
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riredical writers had all agreed in the circumiftance: 
of its novelty. Aftruc quotes upwards of fifty 
different authors before Fallopius, and in annual 
fucceffion, of one opinion in this refpect. Some 
of their emphatical phrafes are, ‘* Novum morbi 
** genus, Inauditum, Invifum, incognitum,ignotum. 
Novam peftem mundo irremediabilem. Nullis 
ante foeculis vifus, totaque in orbe terrarum in- 
cognitus. Peftifer morbus, morbus atrociffimus, 
irruens in homines feevo morfu ulcerum, Dira 
lues quam nulla fit etas antea experta. Pau- 
peres hoc malo laborantes expellebantur ab ho- 
“minum converfatione tanquam purulentum Ca- 
‘© daver; habitabant in arvis, fylvis, &c.” 

Aut Europe were alarmed with univerfal con- 
fternation at the firft hoftile encroachments of the 
Venereal Difeafe. Its loathfome ulcers affected the 
genitals, and by degrees the palate and uvula: fwel- 
dings and buboes arofe in the groin: in its more ad- 
vanced ftages, excruciating pains were felt in the. 
bones, efpecially at night; fcabs and fmall running 
fores covered the fkin; nodes or protuberancies 
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appeared in the forehead; the bones became at 
fenoth carious, enlarged, and rotten: many, after 
lingering for months under fuch wretched calamity, 


lips, teeth, genitals, and before death prefented a ca- 
daverous, {pectacle of deformity and corruption. 
This is no exaggerated picture of the Venereal Dif- 
eafe, when it proved rebellious to all the medicines. 
then in ufe; and when the Phyficians and Surgeons 
univerfally confefled what was too apparent, their ig- 
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sorance of any effectual remedy for the relief of 
the unhappy fufferers, 

Tue ancients, who were extremely minute ia 
defcribing even the moft infignificant difeafe, could 
never have omitted the Venereal, whofe fymptoms 
are fo peculiarly and ftrongly marked, had it been 
known in their days. In all the ancient medicalh 
authors, Hiftorians, Poets, and Satirifts, however 
ob{cene, there is no notice of it. We have the 
moft decifive evidence that the Spanifh crews on 
their return from Hifpaniola imported the infection 
into Spain: one fquadron had two hundred _ vene- 
real fick, Whoever will take the trouble to perufe 
either Le Clerc’s, or Dr. Friend’s hiftory of phy- 
fick, and above all Aftruc de Morbis Venereis, 
will be fatisfaétorily convinced on this topick. 
Difputes refpecting the origin of the venereal in- 
fection, in which many of the learned have taken 
oppofite fides, are in thefe authors inveftigated to 
the bottom. A conjecture had been ftarted againft 
the novelty of the American difeafe, from finding 
a diftant fimilarity in the ulcers of Job, of King 
Herod, and of the Roman Emperor Tiberius : 
thefe, with many other objections and abfurd fa- 
bles, invented to account for this new phenomenon 
in medicine, are ably refuted by the above writers. 
The only certain cure and fpecifick for the con- 
firmed pox, quickfilver, or mercury, was con- 
demned by the Greek and Roman phyficians as a 
poifon, and never ufed internally, nor in unétions. 


_ AviIceNNA the Arabian, mentions fome cafes of 


leprofy accompanied with ulcers of the penis. and 
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heat of urine; but with no other fymptom of what 
is called pox, to diftinguifh it from a fimple Go- 
norrhoeae In warm climates ‘* fordes” collected 
under the prepuce, was liable fometimes to excori- 
ate the fkin. Heat of urine is defcribed by feve- 
ral authors as arifing from a connection with lepers, 
with women afflicted with cancer in the womb, or 
even in fultry regions during their periodical dif- 
charges: the Mofaical law ordained fome rigid 
ceremonies to be performed by the female fex in 
the latter predicament. Ulcers of the penis, phy- 
mofis, and paraphymofis, are likewife fpecified by 
many of the antient phyficians, particularly by 
Celfus, who is very minute in the diforders of the 
Penis and Genitals; but there is no fort of reafon 
to think they were venereal: the genitals are fub-. 
ject equally with other parts of the body to inflam- 
mations and ulcers. Gleets and ‘“‘lapfus femi- 
nis,” from excefs of venery, are allo mentioned 
by C. Aurelianus. 

Ir the reports of fome miffionary Jefuits to 
China can be credited, the origin of the Venereal 
Difeafe in that country cannot be traced back: tn 
the moft ancient of their medical books, it is faid 
to be mentioned as a common diftemper, only that 
its fymptoms are of a milder nature than in Eu- 
-rope. Mr. Aftruc has with great learning and in- 
genuity endeavoured to refute this opinion. 

So early as 1496, the Venereal difeafe had made 
progrefs over fome provinces of France: a public 
arret of the parliament of Paris was iffued in that 

year, 
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year, commanding all foreigners infected with this 
diftemper to depart from the city in twenty-four 
hours, and afterwards, with all poffible expedition 
from the kingdom: they were forbidden to return 
back again unlefs cured, under pain of death: all 
native inhabitants in the fame forlorn fituation were 
ordered to confine themfelves ftriétly to their houfes, 
and the venereal poor to be fhut up in a public 
building provided for them in the fuburbs at the 
national expence: all were fecluded from mixing 
with the publick, and ordered to keep within their 
refpective habitations, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ing their lives by tranfereffion. At Edinburgh 
they were banifhed to a {mall ifland in the bay of 
the fea adjoining to that city. It was then thought 
that the infection might be propagated at fome 
diftance without immediate conta@. That the dif- 
eafe was looked upon as totally different from the 
leprofy, appears from another circumftance: in all 
the leprous hofpitals which then ftood in Paris, no 
venereal patients were admitted leaft they fhould 
infec the lepers. The elephantiafis, or lepra Ara- 
bum, at leaft a difeafe nearly fimilar in fymptoms, 
is common in the cold northern Ifland of Iceland, 
owing to the rigorous climate, diet, and manner 
of life of the Natives; but the venereal difeafe 

was unknown there until 1753. 
A variety of unfuccefsful attempts and new 
- experiments were made by the medical faculty. to 
repel this obftinate foe. The whole. rotine of 
segular practice had been ineffeétually exhaufted. 
L 4 At 
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At length obferving in Mefue, an Arabian Author, 
that quickfilver ointment had been ufed by the 
Mahometan Phyficians in difeafes of the fkin, not 
indeed with any intimation of falivation, they had 
recourfe to mercurial unction, and fucceeded far 
beyond their moft fanguine expectations. Mercu- 
rial unction was ufed by Phyficians fo early as 
1497and 8. Jacobus Carpus, an Italian, (1520) a 
dextrous furgeon and anatomift, is not the firft who 
ufed the quickfilver unétion, although he is faid to 
have amaffed, by venereal practice, upwards of 
fifty thoufand ducats ; a prodigious fortune in thofe 
days when gold and filver were f{carce commo- 
dities. | 
Nicoraus Mafla of Venice (1532) and Fallopius 
alater writer bytwenty years, publifheda correct hif- 
tory of the Venereal Difeafe as it then appeared, and 
the different modes of cure then in practice. Num- 
bers, by their account, fell victims to the rafhnefs of 
ignorant empiricks, and the violence of the faliva- 
tion. We are told that the fick were fhut up ina 
room kept conftantly heated like an oven, and 
from which all frefh air was excluded: . they 
were anointed with mercurial unction on different 
parts of the body, once or oftener in the day, the 
faliva was forced out in torrents, their mouth be- 
came inflamed and ulcerated, and their teeth fell 
out: fo. exceedingly, in the extreme of feverity, 
was the falivation, that from 7 to 40 pints were 
in that way difcharged daily, during 7, 10, or fome- 
times more days. A new method was alfo early 
invented 
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invented to cure this diftemper, and to excite a fa. 
livation by means of mercurial fumigation. After 
previous bleeding and purging,the patient was placed 
in a {mall heated apartment or ftove; then a {mall ta- | 
blet or pafte, made of cinnabar and turpentine, or 
ftorax, was laid oncoals or onaheated crucible placed 
between the patients feet, his body being co- 
vered with a fhirt only, and in this way a profufe 
fweat was forced. In cafe of any tendency to 
fainting, the patient was provided with a pipe or 
tube, by which he might infpire frefh air. This 
procefs was continued a quarter, a half, or even 
fometimes a full hour, according to the urgency of 
the fymptoms, and ftreneth of the patient: he 
was next {weated in a warm bed an hour of two, 
and was afterwards wiped dry. In this way he 
was fumigated daily, or every fecond and third 
day, according to the urgency of the cafe, 6, 8, 
or g times, until either a falivation or a flux enfued. 
Some were fo abfurd as to forbid any change of linen 
throughout the whole courfe of falivation. 

From the exceflive feverity of the falivation ex- 
cited by mercurial unction, and by fumigation, and 
the painful fuffocating regimen, the moft fatal con- 
fequences enfued, and Mercury from this abufe 
was reprobated by many even of the faculty. The 
remedy and regimen was little lefs dreaded by the 
afflicted than the difeafe itfelf, or even death. A 
Spaniard therefore, G. F. de Oviedo, determined 
to emoark for Hifpaniola, and to learn if the In- 
dians there had ftumbled upon any method of 
cure. ‘Their remedy he found was an aqueous de- 
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coction of guiacum, which was given: for drink: 
Oviedo (1517) returned back to Spain with this 
{ecret, commenced Pox doctor, and in that trade ac- 
quired a large fortune. The European cuftom then 
was to give firft a purgative,the patient was next im- 
mured in aclofe heated room, and twice in the day, at 
different intervals, he drank about a pint of ftrong 
Guiacum decoétion made warm, after which he was 
covered up in a warm bed, and {weated two or three 
hours: he was next in fucceffion wiped dry, and light 
nourifhment of the vegetable kind, with bread well 
baked, given: if weak and debilitated, chicken 
broth, and a little of the flefh was allowed. This 
procefs was continued go or 40 days, and in 
that interval a purgative was two or three times 
given. The weak decoction of Guiacum was 
his common drink, and towards the end of the dif- 
eafe more nourifhing food was prefcribed. Num- 
bers of tender or difeafed conftitutions funk under 
_ this rigid difcipline, or recovered with broken con- 
ftitutions, and in numerous inftances Guiacum 
failed to effect a cure: men of the higheft rank 
perifhed in mifery under the corroding ulcers, 
after being drenched with decoctions, and {weated 
to fkeletons. ‘The Saffafras and Sartaparilla were 
foon after imported from America, and their de- 
coétion extolled in the cure of the venereal difeafe, 
In the mode of cure by fumigation, many fuft § 
fered dreadful inflammations of ‘the eyes, others 
had their gums Joofened fo that the teeth fell out, 
she metallic fumes were highly noxious to the 
| brain 
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brain and nerves, and to difeafed lungs; the cure 
after all was found full as tedious and much more 
uncertain than that by unction. Fumigations 
from long fatal experience were at length referved 
folely for obftinate or defperate cafes, that is, when 
the erofion was fo great as to threaten the imme- 
diate decadency of any material part, the palate, 
uvula, or penis, fumigations conducted through a 
tube to the ulcers were fometimes found {peedy 
remedies. I, de Vigo (1514) had recommended 
the red mercurial precipitate as a powerful appli- 
cation to venereal ulcers. 

A Gonorruoea or fimple Clap, which com- 
monly manifefts itfelf a few days after in- 
fection by heat of urine and difcharge of mucus 
frorn the urethra, is not mentioned as a venereal 
fymptom until 30 or 40 years after the introduction 
of the pox into Europe. If noomiffion has been 
made in the different defcriptions, this is extremely 
fingular. We are equally embarrafied to account 
for the firft rudiments of the difeafe at Hifpaniola, 
Some Authors report, that the infection was not 
confined to Hifpaniola alone, but prevailed alfo in 
Peru, when conquered by Spain. At prefent alf 
the fymptoms of the Venereal Difeafe are of a leis 
virulent nature, which we might reafonably con- 
clude would be the natural confequence of the 
cure being now fo well known. 

A GENERAL exchange of difeafes and remedies 
foon enfued between Europe, and the new difco- 
vered continent of America. In return for the 

venereal 
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venereal infection, the Europeans fifi communi- 
cated to the American Indians that dreadful {courge 
of the human race, Small-pox: there it raged 
with greater mortality than in any part of Europe, 
and at different periods committed fuch inexpreffi- 
ble carnage as had nigh depopulated that conti- 
nent. In 1520 the contagion was imported into 
Mexico by a negro flave of Spain, when half of 
thofe infe&ted died of the diftemper: in 1588 it 
was catried into Peru, and ftill later into Paraguay, 
where the Small-pox are faid to have proved more 
- fatal than in any other part of the world, hardly 
any recovering from the difeafe. With the poifon 
of the Small-pox we gave in recompence to Ame- 
rica fome ineftimable prefents. The fugar cane 
all the domeftic animals which feed, cloath and 
labour for man, the ox, the fheep, and the horfe 
were tranfported from the old world to the other 
fide of the Atlantic. We firft taught them the 
ufe of iron, without which metal, agriculture can- 
not be properly carried on, foretfts cut down, mo- 
raffles drained, ground tilled, ner almoft any of the 
ufeful arts and manufactories advanced to per- 
fection, 

In confequence of the firft long fea voyages, a, 
conftant diet of falted meat, and other grofs food, 
together with the want of frefh vegetables, the 
Scurvy, a difeafe vezy little known, feldom even 
glanced at by the ancient writers, and then in very 
obfcure terms, made fevere havock amongtt fea- 
men. Valco de Gama and Magellan, loft the - 
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preateft part of their crews by the Scurvy, and 
from their journals we became furnifhed with the 
firft hiftory of this fea tyrant. Numbers of fuc- 
ceeding navigators were equally unfortunate, until 
the true caufe and cure were difcovered. The 
ancient mariners, who had only ftars to direc& their 
courfe, who were ignorant. of the loadftone, and 
other modern improvements in navigation, and 
who rarely ventured to any confiderable diftance 
from lands or capes, were not, fo far as can be 
gathered from hiftory, or the chronicles of medi- 
cine, afflicted with this difeafe. Hippocrates has 
been thought by fome to include the Scurvy under 
the title of large Spleen, which he imputed to 
drinking ftagnating unwholefome waters: he re- 
prefents the difeafe as attended with tumefied and: 
putrid gums, flinking breath, unwholefome colour 
of the countenance, and ulcers in the lees A 
fimilar difeafe is defcribed by -Ccelius Aureli- 
anus, and by the Arabian Phyficians, which 
they all rank under the term Lienofi, and 
afcribe to a difeafe of that organ. It is re- 
corded by Pliny, that part of a Roman army 
when encamped on the banks of the Rhine, had 
putrid gums, and foul breath, their teeth were 
loofened, and fell out; all genuine characteriftic’ 
fions of Scurvy. 

1 pevieve that in the fouthern climates of 
Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Perfia the Scurvy was 
very rare, and from that caufe probably arifes the 
filence of their phyficians, Not that it is impoffi- 
ble for the difeafe to be generated in warm lati- 
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tudes, even on land; we know a few inftances in 
modern times, where fome parts of Italy have been 
feverely annoyed by it; and the exciting caufes 
can be traced to particular diet, a cold feafon and 
moifture: at fea it is very frequent amongft naval 
fquadrons in the tropical regions. The late furren- 
derof Minorca, from this difeafe amongft our troops, 
is frefh in every one’s memory. Land {curvy is men- 
tioned by fome German writers fo early as 1500, and 
inthe courfe of that century isdefcribed by many me- 
dical authors of the continent as infefting the Baltic 
Coaft, and all thenorthern parts of Europe, efpecially 
in the neighbourhood of morafles,or near the fea coaft. 

Tue Scurvy is well delineated by a northern 
Hiftorian Olaus Magnus in 1555: near the fame 
time Ecthius, Roufleus and Wierus recommended 
the vegetable antifcorbutics, and fweating once 
daily to be the beft means of cure. It was then, 
as at this day, diftinguifhed by laflitude of the 


body, averfion to motion, putrid, fpungy, and ul-. 


cerated gums, offenfive breath, fallow complexion, 
fwelled legs; and by degrees ulcers, black or bruifed 
blotches in the fkin; in the more inveterate {tages, 
rigid tendons at the hams, &c. LEugalenus, a Ger- 
man writer, in the beginning of the following 
century, imagined the Scurvy to be intermixed in 
many difeafes, and multiplies the fymptoms beyond 
all bounds of propriety. Sydenham fays, that in 
his days the two great fubterfuges of phyficians 
were malignity and fcurvy, which they blended 
amongft all diforders, In the prefent century, a 

cor- 
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correct portrait is drawn of the fcurvy, by Back- 
{trom and Kramer of Germany: from the laft au- 
thor’s narrative, the imperial troops fuffered pro- 
digious lofs in Hungary by this difeafe; frefh ve- — 
getables could not be procured, and all the drugs 
of the fhops were tried to no purpofe. In Gere 
many, feveral armies and befieged garrifons, where 
frefh vegetables were intercluded, have at different 
times been deftroyed by fcurvy. In Holland too, 
among the lower clafs efpecially, it was formerly a 
univerfal epidemic diftemper, owing to their falted 
and grofs diet, foul ftagnant waters, fogey climate, 
and marfhy foil. Throughout all the northern 
Kingdoms of the continent, particularly in the 
winter feafon, and in Holland, amongit thofe who 
dwelt in moraffes, or near the fea coatt, Scurvy in 
the two preceding centuries made cruel ravages. 
Numbers of the new emigrants to the North Ame- 
rican colonies, andto Newfoundland, were deftroyed 
by the Scurvy. The North Americans were at 
length taught by the Baltickers and Swedes the 
fovercign benefit of drinking a fermented liquor 
of fir tops, melaffes and water, and called by them 
{pruce beer: this was found an excellent fubltitute 
for the want of frefh vegetables. The induftrious 
Dutch made drains and canals to carry off water,’ 
and trufted the reft of the cure or prevention to 
pickled cabbages or four crout. In fome Northern 
kingdoms of the Continent, an acidulated bread, 
and a four drink ufed by the Ruffians, powerfully 
refift the Scurvy. In Anfon’s voyage, made in the 
prefent century round the globe, the Scurvy ap- 
peared 
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peared in the moft virulent ftages; the powerful 
and {peedy effects of lemons, oranges, and of va- 
rious frefh fruits and vegetables, were there like- 
wife manifefted in a furprifing degree. Phyficians 
availing themfelves of all the information regif- 
tered in different fieges and difaftrous voyages, 
and in countries where the Scurvy is Epidemic, 
the caufes and cure of this difeafe are now known 
with the moft unerring certainty. 

Anorner new difeafe, called the Englifh of 
Sweating Sicknefs, firft broke out in 1483 or 84, 
in the army of Harry the Seventh, on his return 
from an expedition againft France, to the port 
of Milford in Wales. In the fpace of fixty years, 
it returned again at five different intervals, and 
always in fummer,; but happily, in the courfe of 
a fingle month, its devaitation was conft- 
derably abated. A fimilar difeafe raged in fome 
parts of the Continent, from whence, probably, 
the infection was imported into England. In 
1529, for the firft and laft time, it harraffed Hol- 
land and Germany, and multitudes were deftroyed. 
Jn i713, it returned back to England from the 
Continent, buc raged here a fhort time only, and 
has never fince been heard of in this IfMand, nor 
fo far as] know in Eurepe. At the firft attack 
many thoufands in London were f{natched off in 
three hours ficknefs ; but experience taught them, . 
that lying in a warm bed, clofe covered up from 
the external air, continuing uninterrupted fweats 
for twenty-four hours, and avoiding with the ut- 

moft 
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moft care all cold, or ftoppage of the fkin, the. 
fick, by thefe fimple precautions, generally re- 
covered, 

Tue fuccefs of fweating, and the danger of 
catching cold in this difeafe, probably, was one 
motive in influencing Phyficians, who reafoned 
from diftant analogy, to prefcribe warm rooms. 
and a fiery {weating regimenin the Small-pox, An 
idea too drawn from Chymiftry, a fcience then 
growing into repute, efpecially in Germany, of a 
procels taking place in the blood, fimilar to the 
fermentation and defpumation of liquors, contri- 
buted, I fufpect, to rivet the Medical faculty in 
this pernicious practice. Thoufands continued to 
be fweated, fuffocated, and ftewed to death in 
their own poifonous effluvia, until at length Sy- 
_ denham, in the 17th Century, ftretched out his 
hands, to fuccour the caufe of humanity. Ie is 
_ clear, the modern Phyficians could not adopt this . 
fiery practice from the Arabians, who directed. 
the moft refrigerating and oppofite regimen i in the 
_ Small-pox. 

Asout the commencement of the 16th centu- 
ry, an inftitution at that time extremely condu- 
cive to the improvement of the Medical {cience 
in this ifland, I mean the College of Phyficians 
in London, was eftablifhed by Royal Charter. 
Linacre, an intimate friend of Erafmus of Rotter- 
dam, a man of claffical literature, and phyfi- 
cian to Henry the Seventh and Eighth, by his in- 
tereft with Cardinal Wolfey, the firft minifter, 
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obtained the toyal affent to this fele& medical ine 
corpat “Phyficians, after a pe Ns courfe of 
caveat diploma, at fore univerfity, were, previous 
to ‘admiffion 3 into ‘this fociety, to undergo another 
examination, and were afterwards poten aa to, 
practi fe within the City ‘of London, and feven 
miles around it. The College had alfo authority: 
co infpect Apothecaries fhops, to enquire into the 
quality and compofition of their drugs, and to 
punifh frauds, To them likewife was committed , 
the regulation of the Pharmocopzias, thofe pub- 
lic at printed regifters of drugs, their compofi- 
tions and preparations. A late Act of Parliament | 
gives the College the additional privilege. of ie 
cenfing, and, taking ‘under their jurifdiétion, the. 
receptacles of infane perfons, or mad- houfes. Be- , 
fore. the eftablifhment of. a medical, ‘College, the 
Bifhop of London and the Dean of St, Paul’s, 
poflefied the privilege of vending licenfes. or he 
plomas to the laity, clergy and empiricks, to ex- 
ercife the profeffion of Phyfick and Surgery with- 
in the city and fuburbs, and the Bifhops of different 
diocefes over the kingdom poffefied, or, at leaft, 
ufurped a fimilar power. 

By fome monkifh abufe of the above medicab infti- 
tution, the honours and privileges: of the LondonCol- 
lege are monopolized by a very fmall club of Phyfi- 
cians, Calling themf{elves Fellows, whofe only me- 
rit,or pretenfionsto fuperiority,confifts in having ftu- 
died Medicine at Oxford or Cambridge, will not, | 
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with Dr. Mandeville, fay,that a Man may aswell learn 
to be a Turkey merchant, as to be a Phyfician, 
at either of the Englifh univerfities, I fee no reafon 
why, under new and proper regulations, Medicife 
might not be as well taught there as at Leyden or 
Edinburgh ; but that has not hitherto been the 
cafe. On the other hand, I can fee no plaufible 
nor public pretence for excluding thofe who have 
really ftudied Medicine as many years, at other 
univerfities, as any of the Fellows of the College, 
from an equal participation, after the ufual eXa- 
mination, of all the privileges of the latter. In« 
{tead of this, what is called. a Licenciate of the 
London College of Phyficians, (and there are fome - 
of that defcription now alive, who were, proba- 
bly; born at the beginning of the prefent century) 
after examination and approbation by-a few of the 
Fellows, pays down’ fifty pounds, in return 
for which, he receives a {crap of parchment, au- 
thorifing him to practife Medicine in London and 
its fuburbs, but is admitted to no other privilege 
whatfoever of the College: nor can [| difcover, 
with what right or propriety a mere Licentiate 
aflumes to himfelf the empty title of Member of 
the College of Phyficians, within whofe walls, 
after examination, he is never allowed to enter, 
In fact, were the College to infift upon the right 
of examining every Phyfician, who practifes in 
London, they muft either examine him as a Fel- 
low, or be filent, : 
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Linacaz was the firft founder of two niedi- 
cal chairs at Oxford and Cambridge, where annual 
Jeétures’were ordained to be read on Hippocrates 
‘and Galen. From this era, Medicine, in Britain, 
begins to affume regularity in the form of its ftu- 
dies; and to be placed upon a more refpectable 
footing : but it was not until two centuries later that 
‘an anatomical theatre was erected at Oxford, In 
the reigns of Harry the eighth, and the fhort mi- 
nority .of his fon Edward the fixth, the firft 
Hofpitals for fick and mad patients, Bartholo- 
mew’s and Bethlem, were erected in London. Me- 
dical Lectures began firft to be read at Leyden in 
the 17th century. Edinburgh did not begin be- 
fore the prefent Century to teach Medicine. 
~ Surcery, at the beginning of the 16th Century, 
was held in contempt in this Ifland,and was practifed 
indifcriminately by Barbers, Farriers,and Swine-gel- 
ders : the Barbers and Surgeons Company conti- 
nued for two hundred years after, both in Lon- 
don and Paris, to be incorporated. In Holland, 
and fome parts of Germany, even at this day, 
barbers exercife the razor and lancet alternately, 
“The Surgeons Company in London have now dif- 
engaged themfelves from the difhonourable con- 
nection, which levelled them with the profeffion 
of a barber: they are now likewife authorifed to 
examine, and to grant certificates to young Sur- 
geons, which qualify them to purchafe, or to be 
appointed to, a medical commiffion in the army 
or navy. Frederic Hoffman, a celebrated Ger- 

man 
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man phyfician, who wrote in the beginning of the 
prefent century, in his ‘* Medicus Politicus,”’ 
gravely inculcates this caution, ‘* Medicus  ni- 
miam familiariratem cum Chirurgo non = ineat,” 
and Stahl, his colleague, fays, ‘‘officium medici 
‘© requirit ut ne chirurgis multo vero minus ton- 
$¢ {oribus internus mercurialium ufus pro exci< 
$¢ tando falivatione unquam permittatur.” If fuch 
interdictions prevailed in England, the majority 
of our Surgeons would foon become bankrupts. 
Some allowances muft be made for the {tiff for- 
mality, and ridiculous vanity of German etiquette, 
which appears to have infected even Hoffman, 
Britain, to its honour, has taken the lead of every 
European nation, in this and many other inftances, 
and has broke the manacles of abfurd cuftom 
and blind prejudice: the fciences and ufeful arts, 
and amongft thefe, Surgery, here flourifh under 
the benign fhadow of opulence and commerce ; 
philofophy is neither debafed by fuperftition nor 
by ariftocratic pride, nor genius doomed to lan- 
guifh, by being excluded from emulation anc 
liberal encouragement. Befides, as medicine, as 
conduéted with us, the injunctions of Stahl are 
totally inapplicable. In our army and navy, and 
throughout this Ifland, the fame perfon commonly 
officiates as Phyfician, Surgeon, and Apothecary. 
Truth requires me to add, that the medical efta- 
blifhment, both military and civil, in this. king- 
dom, calls loudly for Parhamentary inveftigation: 
from that body alone the cure can be adminif- 
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tered. To enter into particular proofs of this af- 
fertion, would lead me into too wide a digratign 
from the hiftorical path. : 

' A NEW invention at the pesasia} oh isdhinige. 
the art of engraving pictures on copper- plates, for 
which we are indebted to Italy, contributed effen- . 
tially to the advancement of anatomy, natural 
hiftory, furgery, and of the various arts and fci- | 
‘ences. By'this medium, a ftronger reprefentation 
of different objeéts was fixed in the memory, 
than could be acquired from any defcription how- 
ever correct; but unaffifted with a ii and the 
expence was moderate. 

In fketching out the medical and furgical difco- 
veries of the /aft three bundred years, aha of na- 
tural philofophy, fo far as it is connected with 
medicine, | fhall follow the natural order and dif 
tribution of the different fubjects, rather than ad- 
here to a ftrit chronological detail of names and 
writers. 1 begin, for example, with one branch 
of medicine, anatomy and phyfiology, or any 
other, and purfue it as clofely, and with as few 
divifions as poffible, in regular progreffion through 
three centuries. He who would undertake to ex- 
ecute this arduous ta{k compleat, to relate mi- 
nutely the infinite variety of medical and philofo- — 
phical writings in this interval, and to dwell, with 
critical precifion, upon the faults and perfections 
‘of each author, muft expeét to fill many folio vo- 
Jumes: the undertaking would be fufficient to ex- 
ercife the talents and induftry ofthe greateft genius, 

during 
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during a long life; the Author fhould likewile 
be poffeffed of fubtile difcernment . and bound- 
lefs erudition. In the fhort, and, I acknowledge, 
the fuperficial compendium here exhibited, 1 have 
attended more to important difcoveries and im- 
provements in medicine, than to a detail of 
clafhing conceits, and a large vocabulary of pro- 
per names. Thofe who wifh to be introduced 
to a univerfal library of medical and furgical 
books within the above period, will find an ample 
magazine in Vander Linden and Merklin, and 
above all in Haller’s collection, the title of which 
is, “¢ Haller’s Boerhaave’s methodus difcendi artem. 
medicam :” they have alfo pointed out the beft 
editions of the different Authors, which is an im- 
portant index to purchafers. Haller truly obferves, 
that the periodical diaries and criticifms upon the 
different books and pamphlets, publifhed on the | 
arts and fciences in the prefent century alone, are 
almoft infinite. Such are the Literary Journal of 
Italy; the Bibliotheque Raifonne of France; the 
Reviews of Liepfic and London, &c. which now 
are accumulated to many hundred volumes. What 
muft be the magnitude of the originals when a 
few extracts and criticifms are fwelled to fo huge 
a fize?. Thofe who are acquainted with the ma- 
nufaétory of fuch anonymous criticifms, will, think 
it prudent very frequently to diftruft their pane- 
gyric and their cenfure.. Amongit this literary 
hoft, there are fome excellent matters, many are 
fallen into difgrace, and by far the greateft num-~ 
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ber went off the fcene like fpectres; they were 
either abortions, or chryfoms that perifhed in the 
birth, or in the firft month. 


ANATOMY anv PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY tracing the moft important and ufeful dif- 
coveries, not only in Anatomy, but in ali the other 
branches of Medicine, we fhall fee what the an- 
cients had left undone in this Science, and where 
the moderns have fupplied their defects, or cor- 
rected their errors, To have tranfcribed all the 
ancient Anatomy and Phyfiology, would have fil- 
led feveral volumes, and few readers, | prefume, 
will regret the omiffion. 

Human Anatomy, which had originally grown 
up, and had died away at Alexandria, began firft 
to be revived by the modern Italians and Sicilians, 
So early as 1151, Anatomy was taught at Bon- 
onia, in Italy: a law was alfo made in Sicily, by 
Frederick the IId, ordaining that no one thould 
practife Surgery, without previous inftruétions in 
Anatomy. Jacobus Carpus, formerly mentioned 
amongft the writers on the Venereal Difeafe, had 
diffected one hundred dead bodies. It is, however, 
from the epoch of A. Vefalius, (1539) a Phyfi- 
cian of Bruffels, in Flanders, and cotemporary 
with Charles the Vth, that we muft date the ori- 
gin of modern difcoveries in Anatomy. I know 
of no original difcovery in this fcience, either in 
England, France, or Germany, before the begin- 

ning 
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ning of the 17th Century. Mundints and Bene. 
dictus, who reigned in the r4th and 15th centue 
ries, as text-books in moft of the Italian {choolss 
had not foared beyond the rank of tranflators and 
commentators. 

Tue fame of this modern Herophilus early pro- 
eured him an invitation from Italy, to fill the pubs 
lic anatomical chair. There Vefalius’s acute criti- 
cifms and detection of Galen’s errors,raifed him max 
ny enemies amongft the implicit bigots to that an- 
cient oracle,whom they had been taught to revere as 
infallible. Vefalius’s chart of the human ftruure, 
his defcription and plates of the bones, mufcles, and 
blood-veffels, leave all the ancient treatifes on this 
fubje&t at a great diftance. 

G. Fatiopius (1555) 2 pupil of Vefalius, is 
generally, but erroneoufly, cailed the firft dif- 
coverer of thofe two tubes depending from the 
womb, and named after him, the Fallopian tubes. 
The original merit, however, is due to Herophi- 
lus. We have learned that, like the horns of 2 
fnail, they have the power of erecting themfelves 
when conception takes place, and to embrace the 
Ovaria, placed likewife on each fide of. the abdo- 
men, from whence they convey the impregnated 
©vum into the womb. The revival of this 
difcovery gave a new turn to the fyftems of 
generation broached by Hippocrates, Ariftotle 
and Galen. Fallopius firft began to unravel the 
internal ftruéture of the ear: the ancient anato- 
mifts had gone very little beyond the tympanum 
or drum, and the interior parts of this rocky ca- 
vity were unexplored, He correéted feveral errors 
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of his mafter, and defcribed feveral mufcles be~ 
fore unobferved, particularly about the head, throat 
and palate. 

B. Eusracuius, who lived at Rome towards the 
clofe of thefamecentury, from the number of his dif= 
coveriesand improvements, deferves to be called the 
Princeof Anatomifts. He explored the internal parts 
of the ear, and the ftructure of the teeth with confpi- 
cuous induftry: he diffected the eye minutely, and 
difcovered feveral mufcles in the face, eye, ear, 
throat, back, and genitals, overlooked by Vefalius. 
He defcribed the ten pair of nerves that are fent 
out from the brain through different apertures of 
the {fkull, and traced with uncommon labour and 
acutenefs the whole intricate courfe of the abdo- 
minal nerves. He difcovered the thoracic duct, but 
was ignorant of its origin, His defcription and 
plates of the kidneys, and ureters, and of the fem 
male organs of generation, are extremely accurate, 
Above all, his plates or general fy{tem of the blood- 
veficls and nerves, branched over the whole body 
with the mufcles in their natural firvation, are the 
admiration of pofterity, and are copied by many 
fucceeding Anatomifts : with Albinus’s explanation 
they are moft perfect. By fome accident they lay bu- 
ried upwards of a century after the Author’s death, 

Fasricius ab Aquapendente, together with J. 
Sylvius, difcovered the valves or flood-gates in the 
veins, which prevent the blood from regurgirating 
backwards, mufcular motion muft prefs it for- 
wards to the heart. Their ufe was better 
underftood through the late difcoveries of 

Harvey. 
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Harvey. In explaining the ftructure of the muf- 
cles, Aquapendente refuted feveral errors of his 
predeceffors. Befides an excellent furgical fyftem, 
he wrote on the abdominal vifcera, the ftomach and 
inteftines, and on the incubated ecg and generation. 
F, Prater difcovered the true ufe of the Cryf 
talline Lens, and that this humour ferved merely 
as a convex lens, to vifion. 
~ Sancrorius (1614) in Italy, afcertained by 
weights and fcales the daily quantity of nourith- 
ment and fluids confumed by himfelf, and the pro- 
portion which was carried off by the different 
~ emun¢tories or outlets of the body. The ancient 
Phyficians were not ignorant of the cuticular per- 
fpiration, but the quantity had never before this 
Author been determined by the balance. Sanéto- 
rius proved, that the cuticular difcharge and infen- 
fible tranfpiration by the pores of the fkin was 
greater than any other evacuation of the body; 
that in him at leaft, it was even equal to half the 
food and drink confumed. He examined the ef- 
fects of cold, heat, feafons, different foods and 
drink, paffions of mind, fleep, waking, and of all 
the nonnaturals in increafing or diminifhing this 
cuticular exhalation. He proved alfo that the 
fkin, on certain occafions, inhales moifture from 
the atmofphere, and that the body by this means 
is fometimes increafed in weight. In thofe inefti- 
mable experiments, Sanctorius continued with ri- 
gid perfeverance during thirty years, and has very 
wifely condenfed the general refult into a {mall 
volume 
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volume of Aphorifms. Different feafons, climates; 
modes of diet and life, and the variety of human 
conftitutions, will render Sanétorius’s rules or apho-« 
rifms not univerfally applicable, nor free from ex- 
Ceptions. He makes. the proportion of perfpira- 
tion too great, and affigns to the nocturnal. too 
large a fhare: later experiments which I thal] re- 
Jate, have amended feveral of Sanétorius’s errors. 

OW. Harvey (1628) in Britain rendered his 
name immortal by another fignal difcovery, the 
circulation of the blood, which engaged numbers 
of pens in its defence and oppofition: amongtt his 
opponents we find the names of fomé eminent 
Anatomifts, who actuated by envy wifhed to rob 
him of the merit of this difcovery. Harvey efta- 
blifhed, by incontrovertible experiments, the circu- 
lation of the blood through the body, and the in- 
ceffant rotatory motion of the whole crimfon tor- 
rent by the heart, arteries and veins, fo as to make 
many compleat circuits round the body, in the 
fpace of twenty hours. The leffer circulation 
through the Jungs had been mentioned by Galen, 
and by two of the moderns, Servetus and Cefal- 
pinus, an Italian botanift ; it remained for Harvey 
to put the finifhing hand to this glorious difcovery, 
and to extricate this moft effential part of the hu- 
man phyfiology from obfcurity. Harvey alfo 
wrote an incomparable treatife on the incubated 
ega, and the daily charges which the chick under- 
goes until it deferts the fhell: by watching its gra- _ 
dual growth from the embryo ftate until it burfts 
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from its prifon, light was reflected upon the ge- 
neration of the nobler animals. In order to affift 
inedeveloping the intricate procefs of generation, 
Harvey was fupplied, by Charles the Firft, with 
deers, which were opened and examined at different 
intervals after conception. Comparative Anatomy, 
although we regret the cruelty that it has occa- 
fioned, has contributed to refolve many intricate 
queftions of the human phyfiology. 

-C. Asexius (1626) had difcovered the lacteal vef- 
felsrunning through themefentery : Galentook them 
for white arteries: Afelius imagined that they ter- 
minated in the liver. Pecquet, foon after, difcovered 
the receptacle of the chyle and courfe of the tho- 
racic duct to its termination in a blood veffel near 
the heart: from this laft difcovery, the ancient and 
common erroneous notions of the chyle, or pre- 
pared nutriment, being firft carried into the liver 
for concoétion into blood, were fubverted. 

J. Riozan of Paris, and a cotemporary with 
Harvey, is juftly ranked amongft the eminent 
Anatomifts; and as a proof that the fuperftitious 
horror, which prevailed in ancient times, was no 
longer a clog upon medical improvements, this 
author boafts of his having diffected one hundred 
and fifty dead bodies. It is very little to Riolan’s 
credit to have ftrenuoufly inveighed againft every 
cotemporary candidate, and difcoverer in anato- 
‘my: he wrote both againft Harvey and Pecquet, 
but thought proper afterwards to acknowledge his 
errors.. Riolan wrote upon various fubjects of 
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anatomy: hé gave new namés'to many of the 
mufcles, which ‘at the fame time explained their in- 
fertion at each extremity, and conveyed an idea 
of their funétion and ufe: as a mulfcular nomen- 
clator, he is copied*by fucceeding writers, 

From the beginning to the termination of the 
preceding, or 17th century, many other difcoveriés 
were added to anatomy by writers of this nation,and 
of different nations of the continent. Their names 
may ferve in’ general asa tolerable fure- index of 
the country of each writer: Sneider defcribed that 
niembranheous web, which takes its name from 
him ; it lines the nofe, palate, and efophagus, and 
is filled with fmall glands, which fecrete a flimy 
liquor from this, and not from the brain, ke obs 
ferved that the catarrhal difcharge was made. 
Wharton wrote on the ftructure of the lands, the 
tefticles and feminal veffels, and difcovered the in= 
ferior falivary duéts. Steno wrote on the {uperior 
falivary duéts, and on thofe ducts leading into the 
palate, nofe, and eyes; on the mucus glands of 
the nofé, palate, and tongue, and the febaceous 
slands of the fkin. Peyer wrote-on the glands of 
he inteftines. Lower, Rudbeck, Bartholine and 
Nuck, difcovered many of the lymphatic, ferous, or 
abforbentveflels inthe head, breaft and belly,andinfe- 
rior parts; fome of them terminating in blood-veffels 
near the heart, others in the receptacle of the 
chyle. Bellini proved that there maft be abforbent- 
veflels in all parts of the body.  Wirfungius difca. 
-vered the: pancreatic duét; and Bruner ‘wrote -on 
the 
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the ufes of this organ. Gliffon wrote on the liver, 
the vena porta, the biliary duéts, and the offices 
of this organ. Lower wrote on the heart. Willis 
and Ridley wrote on the brain, and its membranes, 
and on the origin and diftribution of the nerves. 

R. Vieufen is alfo an excellent Neurographer. 
Borelli is a celebrated theoretical writer on 
mufcular motion. Du Verney gave the beft 
defcription of the organ of hearing. Kerkringius 
wrote on the ofteology, but is excelled by Clopton 
Havers, who made feveral difcoveries refpecting the 
‘ftructure and formation of the bones, the ufes of 
the marrow, periofteum, and of the mucilaginous 
glands within the joints. F. Hildanus defcribed the 
manner of preparing dried fkeletons; and M. Ly- 
ferus the method of diffecting dead bodies. 

To the modern microfcope and injections of the 
laft century, from the middle principally to its ter= 
mination, we are greatly indebted for fubtile ana- 
tomy, more efpecially of the blood veffels. Mal-- 
pighi, Van Hoorne, Swammerdam, De Graaf, 
Leeuwenhoek and Rufch are confpicuous leaders 
in thofe minute refearches. 

_M. Malpighi, an Italian, afifted by good mi- 
crofcopes, favoured the world with fome admirable 
treatifes on generation, and the gradual evolution 
of the chick from the incubated egg, with treatifes 
on the brain, the glands of the uterus, the organs 
of touch and tafte, and on the ftructure and ufes 
of all the internal vifcera, On the glands and 
fecretion few writers have excelled him, His ftu- 
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dies upon thefe fubjects were fo eager and inceffant, 
that his health became impaired, and his life 
fhortened. : 

R. De Graaf defcribed the generative organs of 
both fexes: he traced the progrefs of generation 
in rabbits, and other {mall viviparous animals,with 
aftonifhing patience, purfuing the little ovum from 
its earlieft rudiments in the ovarium, through 
the Fallopian tube into the womb. He attempted 
with Malpighi, Van Hoorne, and indeed with 
Harvey, to prove that viviparous, equally with 
oviparous, animals originate from ‘* ova.” He 
is, I believe, one of the firft who ufed quickfilver 
in minute injections, without which the vefiels of 
the tefticles cannot well be filled, and who def- 
cribed the Syphon for injecting the blood-veffels, 
Swammerdam accufes De Graaf of pilfering ma- 
ny hints from Van Hoorne, a Dutchman, and 
their common mafler; the publication of whofe 
difcoveries were prevented by an unexpected 
death. : 

A. LeruwEenuoek pretended to difcover, by his 
microfcopes, little animals like tad-poles, the ru- 
diments in embryo of the human fetus, {wim- 
ming in the male femen: the mother, in this cafe, 
had nothing more to do than to find a lodgement 
for. the little homuncule. This, for fome time, 
fhook all the former fyftems of generation, Others, 
however, appealed to microfcopical -experiments, _ 
and denied that there were living animals vifible — 
inthe male femen. A third party affirmed, that 
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the female liquor prefents the fame appearances. 
The various difputes refpecting generation ftill 
remain intricate and unfettled. Inthefe controver- 
fies curiofity may be gratified, but wife men will 
think it prudent to fufpend their affent. By his 
excellent glaffes, Leeuwenhoek perceived the ex- 
treme termination of capillary arteries into reflect- 
ing veins : he affected alfo to difcover a certain num- 
ber of minute ferous globules in the blood, which, 
when united, compofe a red globule. , 
F, Ruscu, of Germany, learned from Hoorne 
and Swammerdam many improvements in the art 
of injection, and of filling the extreme capillary 
veffels, which would otherwife have remained in- 
vifible: he has left feveral figures of injected 
preparations, and many originals. In general, his 
preferved preparations are too detached, and the 
parts unconnected. His collection of Human 
fetuffes, which demonftrate its gradual fize and 
increafe until the gth month, is much commended 
by Haller. Rufch is the firft who demonftrated 
valves in the lymphatic or lacteal veffels, fimilar 
to thofe in the red veins. He firft explained the 
true ftructure of the penis; the glans he found 
was only a continuation or appendix of the 
Ipungy fubftance of the urethra: he defcribed 
the papilla or little flefhy eminencies of the penis, 
and the mucous ducts of the urethra. He defcribed 
the real ftruéture of the fkin, and fhewed that the 
epidermis, or outer covering, was continued into 
the mouth and inteftines. He correctly anatomized 
N the 
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elie heart, the bronchial artery of the lungs, and 
the membranes inclofing the brain. 

J. Locke is an elevated genius, whofe works 
exalt the clofe of the Jaft century, and the charac- 
ter of Britain, to the higheft pinnacle of literary 
fame. In his Hffay on the Ftuman Underftanding, 
he demonftrated the anatomy of the human mind, 
the nature and extent of words, fpeech, and lan- 
cuage. ‘There we behold the gradual evolution 
of fenfe and reafon, and all the complicated ope- 
rations of the rational faculty, diftin@ as in a mir- 
yor... This fublime philofopher has weighed every 
thought, word and fyllable, and has left a lafting 
example, to all pofterity, of the moft profound in- 
veltigations, guided by clofe reafoning and wary 
inveftigation. 

To underftand the doctrine of phyfiognomy, 
and the paffions, as exprefied in the countenance, 
attitudes and geftures, Le Brun, and other writ- 
ers on hiftorical painting, muft be confulted. 

Tue majority of the Authors of the prefent 
century, are arranged from the fimilarity in their 
writings and difcoveries, without attending to the 
exaét chronological order of each publication. 
This, I conceive, conduces to order and brevity, 
and gives lefs fatigue to the memory. 

J. Kert, a celebrated mathematical phyfiolo- 
oift, inveftigated mufeular motion, feeretion, the 
quantity and the velocity of the blood in circu- 
lation, and the weight with which it is prefled in 
the lungs: contrary to San¢torius’ Aphorifms, 
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Keil found the diurnal, “ reliquis equalibus,” more 
copious than the noéturnal perfpiration, and the 
urinary more copious than the cuticular dif. 
charge ; he found alfo that thefe excretions 
were extremely variable in quantity, without any 
material inconvenience or injury: he confirmed 
the inhalation of the fkin at particular times, and 
in rainy or moiit weather. Later experiments 
on cuticular exhalation correfpond, in feveral ref- 
pects, with Keil. Lining, of South Carolina, in 
N. America, found the perfpiration inferior in 
quantity to the urine in winter, but greater during 
fummer. In A, Kau, there are many excellenc 
obfervations on the internal and external exhalation 
and inhalation, and on the perfpiration from the 
lungs. Robinfon, of Dublin, found the diurnal 
fuperior in quantity to the nocturnal perfpiration, 
and the fummer fuperior to the winter. This ay- 
thor’s treatife on the food and difcharges of the 
human body, on the proportions of each excre- 
tion, and on the relative proportion of the diffe. 
rent parts and organs of the human body, has 
great merit. Dr. Hales, an Englifh clergyman, 
made many experiments on horfes, dogs, deer, and 
Other brute animals, which are publithed in his 
Vegetable Staticks: he attempted to meafure the 
force and velocity with which the heart and arte. 
ries propelled the blood through the body ; to mea- 
fure the force of the ftomach and inteftinal canal, 
the flrength of the periofteum and ligaments ; 
and made many experiments to illuftrate the func. 
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eo be not only an element of the blood, but of 
moft other bodies, whether fluid or folid. 

Doucras,-an eminent London anatomift, near 
the beginning of the prefent century, demon- 
flrated the true ftruéture of the peritoneum, and 
the manner in which itinclofed the inteftines.. He 
defcribed feveral naufcles in the neck and palates 
his univerfal compendium of the human mufcles, 
their names, infertions and ufes, is in the hands 
of all medical fludents. D. Le Clerc, near. the 
fame period, publifhed an equally celebrated com- 
pendium of the human bones. or, ofteology. 
‘A. Monro, of Edinburgh, has fince nearly per- 
feéted the human ofteology, and the defcription 
of the origin, and courfe of the nerves. Chefel- 
den, the cotemporary of Douglas, had written a 
fyftem of Anatomy, but a later ceneral fyftem of 
all the parts and organs of the human body, by 
Winflow, is. in more general eftimation, and is a 
common text-book in many medical fchools, 
In T. B..Morgagni’s “ Adverfaria Anatomica,” ~ 
there are a number of folid criticifms on the errors 
of preceding Authors, and on the minute parts of 
anatomy. Dodart defcribed the glottis, the func- 
tions of the voice, and the manner of fpeech 
and finging. 

Tue ftudy of anatomy is greatly facilitated 
by correct plates added to the bare verbal def- 
cription. Euftachius had been the modern Prax- 
“tiles of this art. Cowper, of London, a cos 
temporary with Douglas, publifhed large plates; 
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of the. mufcles, and of the blood. veffels injected 
with coloured wax, which are accurately executed : 

his plates of the mujfcles are principally copied 
from Bidloo, a diftinguifhed anatomift of the pre- 
ceding century: afew additions have been made 
to them by Cowper. Albinus, the late profeffor at 
Leyden, publifhed a general fyftem and plates or 
figures of the human fkeleton and mutcles: thefe 
whether viewed by the critic eye of an anatomitt, 
or of a painter, difplay a manifeft fuperiority above 
all others in correctnefs and elegance. . The plates 
of the gravid uterus by Dr. Wm. Hunter of Lon- 
don, eclipfe every preceding work on that fubjeét. 


WITH refpect to the proper mode of making 
preparations and injections, and of diffecting ried 
bodies, much information may be leaner: from 
Vefalius, Fallopius, Lyferus, Hildanus, Riolan, 
Ruich, Cowper, &c. N. Lieuberken, in the Ber- 
lin Memoirs, defcribes the manner of injecting the 
blood-veflels of any organ, and afterwards of cor- 
roding the meinbranes by vitriolic acid, leaving 
the vafcular form and wax intire. Monro, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Effays, mentions the compo- 
fition of different injections ufed by anatomitts for 
filling the blood-vefiels. The moderns were the 
firft inventors and “artificers of wax figures, fo 
as to refemble the human body, or particular 
parts: thefe are now brought to great _per- 
fection, and may yet admit of confiderable im- 
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For difcoveries made in the fyftém of fmall 
tranfparent vefféls, called lymphatic or abforbent, 
which open upon the furface of the fkin, and into 
all the internal cavities, we are greatly indebted to a 
few modern anatomifts: in thofe minute refearches, 
Haller, Hunter, Hewfon, and Monro have particu- 
larly diftinguifhed themfelves. They are not; 
what was formerly fuppofed, the fmaller branches 
of arteries and veins, but a diftinct fyftem appro- 
priated to the fole purpofe of abforption: thofe 
placed in the inferior parts of the body, difcharge 
their fluids into the receptacle of the chyle, and 
thofe placed in the fuperior parts, into the fublavian 
vein; and confequently from thence into the gene- 
ral circulation. 

A. Hatrer, who lately died at Bern in Swit- 
zerland, fhould not be mentioned without refpect 
and reverence. He has made a univerfal collection 
of preceding anatomical difcoveries, and digefted 
them into order: to read over his voluminous ana- 
tomical and phyfiological works, one might almoft 
conclude, that the fubjeéts are exhaufted: every 
part of the human body is furveyed, the different 
functions explained, the errors of preceding authors 
rejected, and important additions made by his own 
indefatigable labours: his defcription of the blood 
veflels is unrivalled. Some regular courfes of at- 
tendance upon anatomical diffections, affifted by the 
careful perufal of Haller, and a few more of the 
feleé&t authors already mentioned, will make ftu- 
dents fufficient miafters of this fingle branch of 
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~ medicine, Haller alone contains the fum of what 
cannot be learned in multitudes of inferior note, 
and like a great river or ocean, has ingulphed the 
tribute of many hundred fmaller ftreams. No 
man can pretend to a critical knowledge in this 
{cience, without. having ftudied Haller. Thofe 
teachers of anatomy, who neglect to recommend 
Haller to their pupils, muft either not have perufed 
him, or are fearful, that what they often retail, as 
their own difcoveries, would be found mere plagia- 
rifms from this great man. 
PHyYsIQLOGY, we may perceive, went hand in 
hand with anatomy. With the ftru@ure of the 
body, thé ceconomy of its different funGtions were 
at the fame time developed; and in the fpace of 
the laft two hundred and forty years, this fcience 
has been farther extended than all the preceding 
ages of antiquity had been able to carry it. The 
analyfis of the human humours and excretions, and 
of the bones and flefhy parts, will be found amongtt 
the chymifts, from whence they are colleéted by 
Haller. In this part of phyfiology the ancients 
were extremely deficient, and were conftantly be- 
wildered in the primary elements. In fact phyfi- 
ology and pathology, are two inexhauftible themes, 
which are handled by a variety of fects and mif- 
cellaneous writers hereafter to be produced, 


CHYMISTRY ann PHYSICKS. 


CHYMISTRY, at the beginning of the 16th 
century, was grown into a favourite fludy, and a 
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popular artin medicine. From the days of R. Ba- 
con, three hundred years earlier, they were in purfuit 
of the philofopher’s ftone, or of accelerating the coc- 
tion of the bafer metals into gold, and in purfuit of a 
univerfal panacea to prolong life, and cure all dif- 
eafes. In the courfe of thofe ridiculous attempts 
to make gold, and to arrive at the grand elixir, 
wherein numbers loft their fortunes and their rea- 
fon, many unexpected and valuable difcoveries 
were made, not only in medicine, but in a variety 
of other arts. Bacon, Lord Verulam obferves, that 
the Chinefe had long laboured to change the bafer 
metals into filver: quickfilver and lead are both 
heavier, and he conceived the attempt more likely 
to fucceed, than that of converting the bafer me- 
tals into gold. 


In the preceding chapter, our account of the ori- 
oin and progrefs of medical chymiftry, broke off 
with Bafil Valentine. ‘To him fucceeded Paracel- 
fus of Switzerland, or as he fubfcribed himfelf 
Aurelius, Philippus, Theophraftus, Paracelfus, 
Bombaft de Hohenhiem. His name and marvel- 
lous cures, at.the beginning of the 16th century, 
were celebrated throughout Europe, to many king- 
doms of which he bad travelled for inftruétion. 
He prefc: bed a medicine of opium and mercury 
in the leprofy, and foulnefs of fkin, in the ve- 
nereal difeafe, in ftubborn ulcers, in chronic 
pains, and cven in dropfies. In fome chronic 
Aifesfes of the ftomach, he gave a preparation of 
vitric!l = eopperas 1 prefume was the bafis,. whofe 

effects 
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effects are nearly fimilar to the falt of iron, 
He extolled antimony to the fkies; there was 
nothing, he faid, equal to it in medicine. We 
know very little more of Paracelfus’s chymical nof- 
trums. He wrote a voluminous treatife on wounds, 
ulcers, the venereal difeafe, on the theory of me- 
~ dicine, and on feveral medical fubjects. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult, and often impoffible to 
underitand, or to make any fenfe of his myftical 
and barbarous jargon. The wildeft madman in 
Bedlam could not invent a more ridiculous rhapfo- 
dy of nonfenfe and unintelligible phrafes, than are 
contained in the theoretical part of Paracelfus’s 
writings. He is notwithitanding entitled to great 
praife, by his example and efforts in introducing 
antimonials and mercurials into internal ufe, Ag 
the age of 47, this drunkard and prince of empi- 
ricks refigned his breath, to the difgrace of his 
boafted aurum potabile, azophs, little demons, elix- 
irs, and immortal catholicons. 

My intention here is merely to particularize the 
principal advantages and abufes introduced into me- 
dicine alone by chymiftry. This fcience, if we admir 
fome modern definitions, feems unbounded, ** The 
effeis of heat and mixture upon all bodies in na- 
ture,” are infinite and inexhauftible, and there can 
be no end of diftilling, fubliming, compounding, 
decompounding, and a luxuriant train of fimilar 
procefies practiied by the Chymifts. Taken in the 
moft extenfive fenfe, it may be connected to almoit 
| every 
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every art and manufactory, and they may be faid 
to borrow more or lefs from chymiftry. 

Tue chymical medicines have ftrengthened the 
arms of phyfick, to conquer feveral fatal difeafes 
which had bid defiance to the weaker weapons of 
the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians. The ancients 
were almoft ignorant of the medical ufe and effects 
of the metals taken internally, they rarely ufed 
them but in external applications. Medicine, du- 
ring the laft three centuries, principally, and by 
the induftry and labours of various chymifts, ob- 
tained from the furnaces, crucibles, and mixtures, 
the mercurial and antimonial remedies. From anti- 
mony principally we received tartar emetic, the 
crocus, and bafis of the antimonial wine, and in the 
prefent century the James’s powder, all confeffediy 
the moft powerful febrifuges with which the world 
are yetacquainted, From the fame femi-metal we re- 
ceived the fulphur auratum antimonii, and the Ker- 
mes mineral, a celebrated medicine in the laft centu- 
ry: they are now often mixed with calomel, and gi- 
ven as alteratives in cutaneous difeafes. Inthe 16th 
century, the College of Paris banifhed antimonials 
from their pharmocopoeias, but one hundred years 
after becoming wifer, this metal was again reftored 
to favour. From crude mercury and a ftrong 
mineral acid were fublimed calomel, corro- 
five fublimate, and fome other preparations of 
this metal, which in venereal cafes, in cutaneous 
foulnefs of the fkin, in fome chronic difeafes, and 
ftubborn ulcers, have performed admirable cures. 

Even 
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Even from that poifonous metal copper, joined te 
fal ammoniac, a medicine was extracted, which ina 
few defperate cafes of epilepfy has gained applaufe. 
The vitriol of copper joined to tartar emetic has 
been fuccefsfully exhibited in fome defperate cafes 
of chronic afthma, From fugar of lead, and vitriol 
of iron,is prepared the antiphthyfical tincture which 
fome have ventured to exhibit in deplorable pul. 
monary confumptions ; but the internal operations 
of lead are fo dangerous as to require the utmoft 
caution and circum{pection. | 

By the chymical art were obtained the mild, 
purging, and neutral falts, the falt of Glauber, 
the Sal Catharticus Amarus, the Vitriolated Tar- 
tar, and Sal Polychreft; alfo the efficacious diure- 
tics in dropfies, Sal diureticus and Cremor Tarta- 
ri. The magoefia, a mild abforbent and purga- 
tive, has partly fupplanted the teftaceous powders 
in the redundance of acidities, fo very prevalent 
in the ftomachs of young infants, and in the heart- 
burn of adults. The volatile falts are all the pro- 
ductions of chymiftry. We are chiefly fupplied 
with the Sal Ammoniac in acrude ftate from Fs 
gypt, where it is faid to be fublimed from the foot of 
cow’s-dung: this falt is fometimes joined to the 
Peruvian bark, and taken internally in obftinate 
intermittents : its volatile falt, joined to diftifled vi- 
negar, forms the Spiritus Mindereri, an efficacious 
fudorific and diuretick in febrile and inflam matory 
difeafes. Crude fal ammoniac is alfo ufed as a difcu- 
tient and as an antifeptic in fome external applica- 
tions ; and its volatilized fale, applied to the olfac- 
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cory organs, is extremely grateful in fome diforders 
of the head and nerves. From the vitriolic acid 
and {pirits of wine is formed that fubtile fpirit called 
Ether, a powerful external application in remov- 
ing fome local pains, and internally a powerful and 
fpeedy antifpafmodic. 

Surcery, from chymiftry, drew two of its 
beft efcharoticks or caufticks to deftroy fun- 
gous flefh, and to clean ftubborn ulcers, From fil- 
ver, and a ftrong mineral acid, they were fupplied 
with the lunar cauftic ; from mercury and a ftrong 
acid, with the red precipitate. From cerufs, or 
white lead and vinegar, Surgeons derived thofe exe 
ternal applications fo celebrated in {prains and ex- 
ternal inflammations. Lead is alfo the bafis of a 
few platters and ointments. Tutty an impure fub~ 
limate of Zinc, andthe fublimed flowers of Zinc, 
are ufed in ointments, and collyriums to inflamed 
eyes. 

A Few other medicinal preparations obtained by 
diftillation, fhall, perhaps, be mentioned under the 
head of MateriaMedica and Pharmacy; whether they 
fhould be ranged under the Chymical or under the 
Pharmaceutical art is of no confequence to the 
world. 

TocetTuer with the above powerful remedies, 
fome flagrant abufes were obtruded into medicine 
by the Chymifts. The ftrong mercurial prepara- 
tions having effected extraordinary cures in deplo- 
_gable {tages of the venereal difeafe, in leprofy, 
foulnefs of the fkin, and obftinate ulcers, where all 
the ancient remedies had proved unfuccefsful 
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Chymiftry, from thefe few fortunate events, and 
from fortuitous and ufeful difcoveries relative to 
feveral other arts, came to be held in the higheft 
veneration, and its profeffors puffed up with vani- 
ty and arrogance. They reprefented the figns, 
caufes, and prognofticks of difeafes, diet, regimen, 
in a word, all the united labours and medicines of 
the ancients as ufelefs lumber. They boafted not 
only to accomplifh the tranfmutation of metals, 
but that with one fovereign remedy they could 
eradicate all difeafes, and by the help of a few 
vials of the univerfal elixir, they did not defpair 
to exceed the antediluvian race in longevity, and 
to render man immortal. In vain promifes of pro- 
digious cures, andin lying, the Chymifts were not 
outdone by the Aftrologers, Their medicines were 
fo rough and violent, and adminiftered at hazard in 
all cafes without due difcrimination, that numbers 
by their own confeffion fell victims to this criminal 
rafhnefs. In the 17th century, chymiftry was grafted 
into the theory of medicine, and greatly influenced 
the practice. The different fluids, excretions, and 
folids of the human body were analized and tor- 
tured by fire, and all the heterogeneous elements, 
feparated by fuch unnatural violence, were reforted 

to in refolving the proximate caufes of difeafes. 
Cuymistry, in the 17th and in the prefent cen- 
tury, has been cultivated by men of tranfcendent 
genius and abilities, and intermixed with the pro-. 
grefs of phylficks or natural philofophy: under 
thofe joint heads I fhall now embrace both fubjects. 
Until 
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Until this era Chymiftry was an occult and my- 
iterious f{cience, and its experiments and fecrets 
were carefully concealed under a jargon of turgid 
bombaft, and dark alchymiftical phrafes. 
Towarps the termination of the 16th century, 
F. Bacon, Lord Verulam, Chancellor of England 
tinder James the Firft, laid the foundations of na- 
tural philolophy : before his days it was very little 
underftood. The fchools and great part of Eu- 
rope, were {till engaged in platonic and in {cho- 
laftic fubtilities, and were egcown old in idle cons 
troverfies. The ancient philofephy, this great man, 
whofe name alone adorns the 16th century, confi- 
dered as a caftle built in the air: he advifed 
mankind to fludy nature upon an entire new plan, 
to begin by experiments, to clear away the filth 
and rubbifh, to erect fyftems upon folid founda- 
tions, and by flow gradations to afcend in know- 
ledge. Bacon made numerous experiments on the 
winds, on light, found, vegetation, agriculture, 
and upon almoft every interefting fubjeé in phy- 
ficks, He wrote a fhort hiftory of life and death, 
and of the comparative longevity of man and 
other animals. He defcribed the method of | 
changing falt water into frefh, either by diftillation, 
or by percolation into a pit dug near to the high 
water mark of the tide. He mentions the made 
of preferving vegetables and fruits frefh for a long 
time, by inclofing them in jars or bottles clofe 
itopped ; and thole buried in the earth or fufpended 
in a deep well, contributed to their longer preferva- 
; tion, 
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tion, se firft fugeefted an idea of the thermo- 
meter, for meafuring the gradations of heat. 
He firft gave tables of fpecific gravities, and threw 
Out a variety of hints relative to gravity and at. 
traction, which opened the road for Newton. He 
affigned the true caufes of the jail fever, which in 
his days were afcribed to witchcraft. The caufes 
which he affigns for putrefaction, and the means 
of confining the vital {pirit, are curious and pro. 
found reflections. His ‘‘ Novum Organum: de 
‘© Augmento Scientiarum : and Nova Atlantis, or 
s* Plan of a New Academy to improve Experi- 
«© mental Philofophy,” are incomparable works. 
His vaft comprehenfive mind embraced all nature, 
and in his writings may be found the original feeds 
of many of the grandeft difcoveries fince made in 
philofophy ; and feveral, I fufpeét, yet lie con- 

cealed in Bacon. 
G. Garit@o, an Italian, almoft the cotempo- 
rary of Bacon, and a much greater aftronomer and 
_ mathematician, began to afcertain the weight of 
the atmofphere. He afferted the true Planetary 
Svftem broached in the 16th century by Coperni- 
cus, who taught that the fun was fixed in the center, 
and that the earth and planets revolved round this 
luminary. The ancient aftronomical fyftem of 
Ptolemy and the Greeks was exceedingly confu- 
fed. They imagined that the fun and planets were 
‘carried in 24 hours round the earth. Toricell;, 
the fcholar of Galilao, invented the barometer, 
| by 
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by which we can meafure the fmalleft ve. iations 
in the gravity of the atmofphere. He wrote not 
only on Paeumatics, but likewife on Hydraulics, 
or the Jaws of fluids flowing through pipes and 
canals; and on the latter fubject was followed by 
Caflelli. | 

R. Bove laboured in-afcertaining the weight 
of the atmofphere: he remarked a new property 
in this element, its fpring and elafticity, its rare- 
faction and condenfation. He fuggefted feveral 
ingenious reflections on refpiration: he fuppofed 
that fome latent and fubtile quality or principles 
not then difcovered, was conveyed in the air, which 
enabled it to fupport life in man and other animals, 
and to feed flame. He obferved that factitious 
air, emitted from fubftances during fermentation 
and putrefaction, poffeffed qualities deleterious to 
animals. He fketched the outlines of a natural 
hiftory of mineral medicated waters. He made 
Elydroftatical experiments to determine the weight, 
preflure and other properties of fluids. He re- 
marks, thatthe action of {trong heat in Chymical 
experiments often forms combinations and fepara- 
tions different from the natural elementary princi- 
ples.. No part almoft of Chymiltry has been left 
uintouched by Boyle, and, as a Chymical and 
Natural Philofopher, he continues to maintain an 
exalted rank. | 

Stupenpous mechanical effects are produced by 
that modern detected quality of the air, its fpring 
and elafticity, which, amongft others, Mr. Boyle 
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contributed to illuftrate. The perpendicular height 
of the Atmofphere is now known to be about forty- 
five Englith miles, and its gravity ot preflure upon 
a man’s body of a middle ftature about 32 or 33 
thoufand pounds: but at the top and bottom of 
mountains, and in rainy or fair weather, there is 
a prodigious variation in its preffure, without pro. 
_ ducing any material inconvenience or injury. The 
fimple gravity of this column of Atmofphere can- 
not raife quickfilver above 29 Or 30 inches per- 
pendicular height in a tube, nor water above 32 
Or 33 perpendicular feet above the level: common 
pumps, therefore, depending upon the natural 
preffure of that element, were confined in their 
Operation. To give effectual energy to feyeral 
ufeful hydraulic machines, we now employ the 
elaftic fpringinefs of confined and compreffed 
air. 

Tue invention of the Air-Pump, in the 17th 
century, by Otto de Guericke, is another b-illiant 
epoch in the annals of Pneumatics, and of ex pe- 
rimental Philofophy. The air-pump is almoft as 
indifpenfable in demonftating various propofitions 
in experimental Philofophy, as the Electrical mis 
chine in elucidating the phenomena of Fle&ricity. 

Brirain, near the end of the 17th century, prc» 
duced one man, whofe difcoveries alone would have 
immortalized any nation. Under the penetrating 
¢enius of the great Sir Ifaac Newton, philofophy 
‘eems to be almoft exhaufted. He demonttrated 
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the theory and laws of light, of feven primordial 
rays or colours, and of vifion. Galen’s. phyfiology 
of vifion was grofsly erroneous. Newton explained 
the theory and propagation | of founds. the true 
fhape and figure of the earth, the laws of gravi- 
tation and sricactions the dogtrine of the central 
forces, the. caufes which direct and retain all the 
_ planets revolving in their orbits: he explained the 
caufe of the tides of the ocean: he calculated the 
diftance of the planets from the fun, and the quan+ 
tity of matter which that immenfe globe of fire 
and feveral of the planets contained: he threw our 
various reflections refpecting comets: he invented 
the fluxionary calculation, and improved the re- 
fAicéting telefcope: he meafured the motion and res 
tardation of folid bodies moving through fluids, 
and the proportion of the refiftance to the velocity. 
Philofophy, mathematics, aftronomy, and {cience 
in general were illuminated, by him, with an infi- 
nite fund of new and profound obfervations, 
Newton unfolded the order and fprings of the 
univerfe, the great fyftem of. che world, and the 
planets, and Pa of the mott majeftic fecrets 
jn the machinery of the creation. 
_ Exzerrican fire is a modern difcovered ele- 
ment, a powerful agent in the machinery of nature, 
and the phoenomena are probably yet in their in- 
fancy. The ancient Greeks and Romans gazed 
with ftupid awe at thunder-ftorms, and looked 
with feligious horror upon places ftruck by light. 
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» Aing. Until the prefent century, very little more 
had been difcovered, than that amber, wax, or 
elafs, when dry and rubbed with a warm’ hand, 
or by the friction of a cufhion, would at- 

- tra& and repel down or feathers: Newton un- 
veiled a part of the real qualities, nature, and 
extenfive energy of the electric fluid: afterwards 
in the French Memoirs, and in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, fome papers were publifhed on this 
fubject : but the amazing powers, properties, and 
univerfality of this fubtile Ether have been broughe 
to light by the ingenious experiments and electrical 
apparatus of fome Jater philofophers, and amongft 
the principal, Dr. Franklin, of North America. 
To him we are indebted for the invention of con- 
ductors, or iron rods, to be affixed to buildings, 
along the furface of which, during thunder-ftormss 
the electric fluid is carried down into the ground, 
By this fimple apparatus, combuftible magazines 
and grand monuments of Architecture reft in per- 
fect fecurity from the celeftial artillery. Dr. Prieft- 
ley has colleéted into a quarto volume, the pro- 
gteffive difcoveries made in this fcience. On the 
Medical efficacy and adminiftration of Fiectricity, 
we have treatifes by Verotti, Cavallo, Birch, and 
fome others. 

Tue Electrical fire has been adopted into the 
lift of medical remedies. Shocks and fparks dt- 
rected againft, and drawn from the affected part, 
have been found of confiderable efficacy in palfies, 
in chronic rheumatifms, in fprains, in difcuffing 
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hard tumours, in convulfive difeafes, and local 
fpafms, in contraction of the mufcles, in tooth= 
achs, and in female obftructions. A late experi- 
mental philofupher, whofe writings are well known 
to the literary worid, affured me, that in two cafes 
of external inflammation, he drew electric fparks 
from the part, by which means inftantaneous eafe 
was given, and a fudden cure performed. 

Ir cannot be expected, in a work of this na- 
ture ‘and dimunitive fize, that I fhould enter into 
a detail of the Chymical analyfis of the four ele- 
ments; of Saline, Mineral, Metallic, Vegetable 
and Animal fubftances; of the innumerable pro- 
ceffes of metallurgy ; nor into a defcription of the 
furnaces, crucibles, retorts, and other apparatus 
of Chymiftry. I muft reftrict myfelf merely to 
point out a few of the pureft fources of this capa- 
cious art. 

Tue 17th century gave birth to Helmont, Fa- 
ber, Sala, Glauber, Borrichius, Lemery, Kunkel, 
Becher, and Homberg. The 18th century can 
boaft of Stahl, Hoffman, Boerhaave, Geoffroy, 
Hales, Henkel, Newman, Macquer, Lewis, Pott, 
Black, Prieftly, Bergman, and many more cele- 
brated names. Geoffroy firft invented tables of 
Eleive attractions, which teach us to expect the 
certain refule from mixtures of different ingre- 
dients; they ferve to guard us againtt decompofi- 
tion. in mixtures, and at one view prefent almoft 
all the fundamental affinities between folids and Au- 
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ids; each agent of which is denoted by fpecific 
characlers or hieroglyphicks, the original inven- 
tion of either the Egyptians or Affatics. Hales 
had demonftrated fixed air to be an element in the 
blood, and in many other fluids and folids. Black, 
purfuing the fame path, found that the abfence or 
expulfion of this fubtile elernent rendered lime 
cauftic ; arid that a fimilar principle or vapour 
- was emitted from charcoal, and from fermenting 
Hiquors ; and that it differed effentially from another 
elementary “* aura” called “* phlogifton”, a new 
element and term in metallurgy, firft introduced 
by Stahl. The fubtile analyfis of the Atmofphe- 
ric element, and its various impregnations and 
properties, has been lately revived by Dr. Prieftly ; 
and the rage for this particular inveftigation, is 
now widely diffufed amoneft the Chymical Sect of 
Philofophers. 5 oy 

SOME general fy{tems and compendiums of 
Chymiftry and Natural Philofophy, or abftract of 
the whole art, have been publifhed in the pre- 
fent century. Macquer’s Elements of Chymiftry 
is a Common compendium and text-book in fome 
univerfities. C, Newman’s chymical works are 
well adapted‘ to medical ufes. 

On Phyficks or Natural Philofophy, we have 
elementary compendiumis by Mufshenbroek, Grave- 
fend, Martyn, and Helfham; a fyftem of pneu- 
matics by Woolf; of aftronomy, by Keil, Fer- 
gufon, &c. 
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LEARNED. SOCIETIES 


T O fulfil, in fome degree, the plan of Bacon 
Lord Verulam, which was to collect important — 
_ philofophical facts and experimental knowledge, 
the different literary focieties were formed. The 
Royal Society of London was eftablifhed by char- 
ter In 1663 by Charles the Second. At Oxford, 
twenty years earlier, a literary affociation had been © 
formed, but during the civil wars was interrupted. 
In 1666, the L’ Academie Royale de Sciences was 
erected in France, and nearly upon a fimilar plan 
to the Britifh: each was fupported by the volun- 
tary contributions of its members. A volume of 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, and of the French 
Memoirs were then publifhed at intervals. In 
1670, the Academia Nature Curioforum was in- 
{tituted in Germany: 1682 the Acta Eruditorum, 
were publifhed at Leip{wick, Florence alfo erected 
a Literary Academy. In 1699, under Lewis the 
14th, the French Academy was new modelled and 
improved. This refined Academy came nearer 
to the ineftimable model marked out by Bacon, 
To each of the learned members were affigned 
their diftinét provinces for profecuting difcoveries : 
all experiments were to be confirmed in prefence 
of the whole body, and not to be publifhed unlefs 
approved of by them: the expence of experiments 

and 
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and machines was defrayed by the King; and che 


Members were incited to ufeful difcoveries by libe- 


ral rewards and penfions. In 1711, a Royal Li- 
terary Academy was inftituted at Berlin, under 
the direction of Leibnitz. And in 1725, a Li- 
_ terary Academy was eftablithed at Peterfbourg by 
Peter the Great, who allotted a houfe and penfions 
to the Academicians, In 1739, and 1746, the 
Monarchs of Sweden and Denmark each incorpo- 
rated a Literary Society. Thofe examples were 
followed by feveral other Principalities and Cities. 
In 1731, an Academy to promote Surgical know- 
ledge and difcoveries was founded in Paris. To 
thofe national treafures may be added, a few other 
publ's collections of the prefent century. Suck 
are the Medical and the Phyfical Literary Effays 
of Edinburgh; with the London Medical Obfer. 
vations and Tranfadctions. 

By means of thofe great public colleGtions, the 
fciences of natural philofophy, including mecha~ 
nicks, pneumaticks, hydroftaticks, hydraulicks, 
and aftronomy ; of mathematicks; of anatomy 
and phyfiology, chymiftry, botany, natural bifte- 
ry, obftetricks, furgery, and the practical parts 
of medicine; of agriculture, gardening, and, in 
a word, every ufeful art and {cience received an 
immentfe fupply of new experimental facts and 
oblervations: they were for a confiderable time 
the repofitories and ftore-houfes of the colleGed 
intelligence amafled together by numbers of the 
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moft learned men throughout Europe, Boyle, 
Newton, Halley, and the moft eminent philofo- 
phers in their refpective nations, enriched thofe 
Royal Magazines with many of the fruits of their 
labours. On various medical fubjects, they alfo 
contain a number of fingular cafes and “ Lufus 
“nature. The different publications at length 
amounted to many hundred volumes, and in fuch 
a promifcuous mafs it may be concluded there 
were a mixture of difcordant and trivial materials. 
Arrangements and abridgements therefore, though 
not yet finifhed, of the principal papers in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions and French Memoirs, 
have been attempted, and with great fuccefs. The 
Philofophical Tranfactions down to 1700 have 
been abridged by J. Lowthorp ; feveral other wri- 
ters have continued: down the abridgement to the — 
middle of the prefent century ; and have conden- 
fed the effence into 12 quarto volumes. The 
«© Memoires de l’Academie Royale de Sci- 
ences,” during the firft thirty four years have 
been abridged by Du Hamel, and we have a 
later compendium of this fociety’s works with: 
ficures and plates. Boerhaave calls the French: 
Memoirs, ‘¢ Liber incomparabilis qui palmam: 
** omnibus eripuit, & quo nullus plus profuie 
“ Scientils |” 
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MOST of the delicious fruits, and fragrant 
flowers, with many beautiful trees and fhrubs which 
adorn European gardens, are the growth of Eatt- 
€rn climates, from which they were originally tran 

planted and naturalized to our foil, 

_ Tue induftry of the moderns, and the difcovety 
ef new continents and iflands, have made immente 
additions to botany, and to the number of plants, 
The great ancient naturalifts, Theophraftus, Di. 
Ofcorides and Pliny, had furveyed but a very in- 
confiderable portion of the vegetable kingdom. 
Public botanic gardens were firft planted in Italy 
in the 16th century: until that event, the plants 
of the ancients were frequently confounded, and 
different plants fold under the fame name. The 
firft Botanic garden planted in the fuburbs of Len- 
don, was in 1673. Oxford, 20 years earlier, had 
made a {mall colleRion or nurfery of Plants. 

C. Gesner, of the 16th century, is the Ger- 
man parent of natural knowledge and of Botany. 
J. Bauhine, in the fame century, wrote three vo- 
lumes on the hiftory of Plants, and the virtues af. 
eribed to them by the ancients: he was followed 
by another able botanica! commentator, and en- 
Staver of the figure of plants, F.Columna, Bryn- 
felzius, as a botanic engraver, is amonoft the ear- 
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tieft of the moderns. ‘The ancient hefbalifts had 
diftinguifhed plants chiefly by the roots, either as 
bulbous, that is, compofing one folid mafs, or as 
ramified and fibrous. An Italian’ botanitt, of the 
16th century, A. Cafalpmus, introduced a more 
eafy and certain mode of diferiminating the diffe- 
rent tribes of plants, by a refemblance in the fruc- 
tification; and in this elementary plan of claf- 
GGication was followed by feveral fucceeding: 
botanifts. | 

Tue collectors of new plants within the laft 
300 years, from every region of the globe, are ex- 
tremely numerous. The vegetable inhabitants of 
the torrid and frigid zones, have not efcaped their 
indefatigable zeal and inquifitive fearch. In the 
16th century, various plantsof Spain and Auftria 
were collected and defcribed by Clufius; of Egypt, 
by Alpinus ; various European plants by Bauhine, 
and the other Authors already mentioned. Ba- 
con’s experiments and reflections refpecting vegeta- 
bles are calculated equally to inftruct the philofo- 
pher and the hufbandman. In the 17th century, 
various Malabar plants were collected and def- 
cribed by Rheede, Brafilian by Pilo, Mexican by 
Hernandez, Wett Indian by Sloane, American by 
Plumier, Danifh by Pauli, and Englifh by Ray. 
To thefe collections, large additions have been) 
made in the 18th century by Kempfer, Gmelin,, 
~ Buxbaum, Hill, Banks, Solander, &c. 
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BoERHAAVE computes the vegetable lift collee- 
ted even in his time to amount to upwards of 
eleven thoufand; that. is, including the fpecies, 
Multitudes of thefe are ufed in food, in luxury and 
delicacies ; many ferve as aliment to the lower claf- 
fes of animals, others contribute to ornament the 
foreft, and to all the arts of man. Alas! out of 
this numerous catalogue, Medicine hitherto has ob- 
tained very few remedies. Including all the diffe- 
rent vegetable fimples, whether employed in flow- 
ers, leaves, root, bark, refin, and gums, (and 
exclufive of compound mixtures) there are not in 
the whole, two hundred of them now adminifter- 
ed in medicinal prefcriptions, and in the late edi- 
tions of the. Pharmacopeias, their number is cur- 
tailed. 

To arrange this numerous progeny of vegeta- 
bles under a few general heads, fo that each plant 
may be expeditioufly and unerringly diftinguifhed, 
has been the aim of botanic fyftems. The medi 
cal and ceconomical ufes of vegetables are inter_ 
fperfed throughout a variety of the Botanic trea- 
tifes; but the object of botanic fyftems is to ar- 
range them into clafles, orders, genera and “{pe- 
cies, and by that regular difpofition, and a few 
ftriking features, to affift the memory in difcri- 
minating each plant. A burthenfome vocabulary 
of names are in this way contracted, and under a 
few hundred ‘genera, to which alone diftincé or 
proper names are affixed, many thoufand fpecies are 
Bf crowded, 
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«rowded, and muftered into feparate clufters under 
each Genus. Syftem,to ufe a military phrafe,may 
be confidered as the tactic of Botany; certainly 
not as the fublime part of that amufing and ufeful 
Science. i , 

The three renowned fyftems of the 14th cen- 
tury, were Ray, Morifon and Tournefort’s. Ray’s 
f¥fter was more complex. than that of Tour. 
nefort. ‘The former in .his general claffification 
attended not only to the fructification, but alfo to 
the roots, fibres, and leaves. ‘Tournefort’s Cla 
fes were regulated by the flower alone: thefe dif- 
ferences in the general fhape of the flowers of the 
whole vegetable kingdom, and .confequently of 
the claffes, he contracted to 14 only... He regu- 
tated the Genera by the flower and fruit; all plants 
fimilar in thefe features were ranked together, and 
amounted to 698 genera. The difference in the 
roots, ftalks, and leaves, conftituted the different 
Species, which amounted to 10202, Rivinus and 
Hermannus attempted ftill more concifenefs, and by 
one ortwo marks about the fructification to difcrie 
minate plants: but, on trial, this laft fcheme was 
found to increafe confufion, and to embarrafs the 
memory. Inconveniencies and detects attend every 
modern artificial mode of botanic clafiification, 
Plants cannot be diftinguifhed but when they are 
im flower, and, in the arrangement, many plants, 
known under different names, and potieiiing diffe- 

rent 
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rent qualities, are huddled together as {pecies of 
one genus. 
~ Nor many years have elapfed fince C. Linnzeas 
jof Sweden, invented a botanic fyftem called the 
‘Sexual, from the claffes being formed from that 
part alone of the. a ee the organs of ger 
neration. His claffes amount to 24, oh, are dif- 
tinguifhed principally by the male parts or {tae 
mina, either from their comparative number, their 
figure, proportion, connection, or  fituation. 
Thus, the female or piftillum has 3, 2, 3, 4, _ 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 20 hufbands or ftamina: 
there are thirteen claffes of this fort, called from 
the Greek Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, Te- 
trandria, Pentandria, and foon. The claffes are 
again fubdivided into a few Orders formed from 
the wives or piftils, either as to number, or other 
ftriking peculiarities. The genera, amounting to 
about 1300, are formed from a few chara¢teriftic 
marks peculiar to each, and confined chiefly to the 
_fructification, The diftinctions of the fpecies are 
formed from variouscircumftances; from the e fhape, 
colour,{mell and tafte of the plant, recounts tation 
or place in which it refides, the time ofits generae 
tion, its duration, ‘its ufes in life, and other pecu- 
liarities in the leaves, flowers, branches, flem, 
and roots. In looking carefully, therefore, at the 
flower of any plant, we firft endeavour to difcover 
its clafs, and from thence gradually to trace it to 
the order, genus and fpecies. Linnzeus’s fyftem is 
allowed 
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allowed to afford the moft eafy and expeditious; 
index for diftinguifhing vegetables ; in other ref.- 
pects it refembles his natural hiftory; there is a 
ficentious proftitution of new-coined words, it is 
a dreary catalogue, and is only to be confultea 
occafionally. 

Tue majority of the botanic writers already 
mentioned, have enriched their defcription of 
plants with engraved plates. To thefe may be 
added the botanical plates of Vaillant, Dillenius, 
Erhet, Jacquin, Trew, and Schmiedel. Jt is the 
plates which makes the publications in Botany and 
Natural Hiftory fo expenfive. A moft laborious 
and expenfive publication, a univerfal fyftem, in- 
deed, of vegetable impreflions was executed under 
the dire¢tion of the late Dr. Hill, On the growth, 
firuéture, nutrition, perfpiration and inhalation of 
vegetables, many curious experiments and en. 
tertaining information will be found, in the works 
of Grew, Malpighi, Teeuwenhoek, Du Hamel, 
and Hales ; on hufbandry, and gardening in Brads 
fey and Millar. Montalbanus, Seguer and Lin- 
peus have collected an enormous catalogue of 
botanical writers; and om every’ branch of gar- 
dening and agriculture, theoretical and practical, 
an exuberant lift of writers is collected by Haller. 
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NATURAL TIISTORY, 


THE principal objects of natural hiftory are, 
to diftinguifh all the varieties of quadrupeds, 
birds, fifhes and infects, colleCted from all parts 
of the earth and ocean; to reprefent them in fi- 
gures and engraved plates; to exhibit and defcribe 
their manners, modes of life, ftru€ture, propaga- 
tion and duration, and every other circumftance 
refpecting them, that can contribute to ufeful in- 
formation or curiofitv. This is a ftudy which 
unites the moft delightful entertainment and in- 
ftru€tion, and which, by analogy, conduces to the 
illuftration of many parts of the human phy- 
fiology, and of other equally interefting medi- 
cal fubjeéts. That no part of nature might 
remain unfurveyed, naturalifts likewife extend 
their refearches to fhells and foffils, and to the 
ftructure of the earth. 

Tue two earlieft great naturalifts and col-. 
lectors in the 16th century are Gefner and Aldro- 
vandus, both Germans. Bacon, with his ufual 
depth of penetration, has philofophized upon this 
fubjeét. Rondeletius directed his principal atten- 
tion to the Aquatic tribe. 

In the 17th century, the curious ftructure, ge- 
neration, and propagation of the infect tribes re- 
ceived material illuftration from Swammerdam, 
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Lifter and Merian. Willoughby attended to Birds, 
Severinus and Blazius to the diffection and anato- 
my of various animals, Bonani and Guilkerto Shells, 

In the courfe of the 18th century, Valifneri, 
Reamur, Geoffroy, Scheffer, Trembley, and: Fa- 
bricius have written on the numerous progeny of 
Infects; on Birds, Edwards, Briffon, Latham and 
Pennant; on Pifhes, Artedi ; on the “* Mammalia,” 
Erxleben ; on Shells and Corallines, Martyn and 
EJlis ; on the ftructure of the earth, Woodward ; | 
on Earthquakes and volcanos, Hamilton: thefe 
writers all maintain adiflinguifhed rank. 

Various ingenious arrangements have been in- 
vented to comprehend thefe vcluminous materials 
and fu Aaa of Natural Hiftory, the genera and 
fpecies of which are more numerous and diverfified 
than the vegetable kingdom. in Linnzeus’s arti- 
ficial arrangement and general fyflem, animals of 
the moft oppofite nature in fimilitude, and in moft 
other qualities, are frequently forced together into 
one group. Whoever wifhes to go beyond mere or- 
der and dry claffification, muft confult another fyf- 
tematic writer of the prefent century, Buffon. This 
is an elegant and entertaining author, who paints in 
the moft lively colours, the hiftory of almoft every 
Jiving creature that inhabits our Planet. We have 
only to regret, that the folidity of his materials are 
not always equal to the workmanthip beftowed 
pon them, , 
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_ Pusric collections and Mufeums, now amafied 
and fyftematically arranged in feveral cabinets of 
Europe, are the proper fchools to ftudy natural 
hiftory, and to leave correct and lafting impref- 
fions upon the memory: there we behold at one 
view, animals the moft gigantic and minute, quad- 
rupedes, birds, fifhes, infects, fhells, foffils, {pars, 
gems, minerals and metals, collected and ran- 
facked by naturalifts from all parts of the earth 
and ocean; there likewife we behold the Variegated 
plumage of the feathered tribe, preferved in the 


utmoft perfection. Our Britith Mufeum was 
founded by Sir H. Sloane. 


MATERIA MEDICA ann PHARMACY. 


THE fyftems of Materia Medica contain a 
hiftory of the vegetable, mineral and animal . 
fubftances employed in medicine, their diftinguith- 
ing marks, the proper time for gathering each plant, 
fo as to preferve its virtues in the greateft perfec- 
tion, and the medical ufes and effe&s of each. 
Materia medica is confined chiefly to the medici- 
nal fimples: the bufinefs of Pharmacy, is to def- 
cribe the various medical preparations, of whatever 
nature, and the manner of conduéting the different 
procefies, and of forming the different compounds, 

Tue diftinction of Galenical and Chymical 
Pharmacy is not well defined, and tends only to 
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confound ‘the memory. Pharmacy embraces all 
she materials of medicine whether extracted from 
“-vecetable, mineral, metallic, or animal fubftances, 
‘and is infeparably interwoven with Chymiftry. 
‘Phe analyfis and réfolution of medicinal plants by 
- fire, the principles which compofe them, the feafons 
ashen each of thofe principles preponderate, and the 
-patticular parts of the plant, in which the diffe- 
rent principles meoft abound, are folved by Chymi- 
cal procefies. ““ It is by means of Chymiftry, that 
-«. effential oils, extracts, refins, volatile and fixed 
“s¢ falts, and alfo the neutral falts, and metallic 
« preparations are obtained,” For an explanation 
ef the Pharmaceutical veffels, apparatus, and 
compound preparations, I muft, as I have already 
done in Chymiftry, and in conformity to my ge- 
neral plan, refer to the treatifes written exprefsly 
on that fubje&t; and fhall content myfelf with 
a fommary enumeration of the moft important 
snodern difcoveries, errors and abufes. 

SeveraL valuable remedies, moftly of the 
vegetable elafs, -(exclufive of the chymical)} 
have been difcovered by the moderns; many of 
which have been imported from America, and the 
Wett-Indies. ’ Frony that new world we derived 
Guiacum, whofe decoction — was formerly fo 
eelebrated in the cure of the venereal difeafe: the 
refin of the fame tree; or aA extract made 
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from the wood, and either in fubftance, or in a 
vinous, or in a volatile folution and tinéture, is 
a medicine given often fuccefsfully in chronic 
theurmatifms; the extract is an ingredient in 
afew compound prefcriptions, and is exhibited 
in fome cutaneous difeafes. Sarfaparilla and Saf- 
fafras, from the fame region, have long been 
honoured with a degree of fecondary merit in 
the cure of Venereal, and of a few cutaneous 
difeafes. | 

Tue bark of a tree growing, and firft difcovered, 
‘in Peru, began, in the 17th century, to be pres 
fcribed in Europe. The miffionary Jefuits, in 16 395 
had firft carried this divine medicine from South 
America to Rome, on perceiving that the Indians 
of Peru employed it with remarkable fuccefs in 
the cure of remittent and malignant fevers. Great 
prejudices were fomented againft the Peruvian 
bark upon its firft introduction: it was fold at a 
moft extravagant price, and being proftituted to an 
article of avaritious traffic, was too often adulte- 
rated by the venders. rom this and other caufes 
the bark for fome time loft part of its reputation. 
The fticklers for Hippocrates, and old cuftoms, 
were alarmed at innovations which threatened to 
undermine the whole doétrine of critical days, and 
to cure fevers with Jefs rifk and more expedition. 
Until the prefent century, Peruvian bark was not 
given, in Europe at leaft, in fufficient quantity to 
produce decifive effects, neither were its amazing 


and univerfal powers fo univerfally known and con- 
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“rmed in the cure of intermittent, remittent, and 
putrid: fevers, in fome bad fpecies of fmall-poxs 
in. gangrene and mortification, sand the putrid 
fore- throat, in fome chronic difeafes. affecting 
the ftomach and digeftive . organs, -in. weak- 
iiefs, and diforders called nervous, and in-.fome cafes 
of female uterine relaxation. The difcovery of 
this ‘fingle remedy is an important era in the 
annals of medicine: before its introduction, the 
{tomachic bitters, fuch- as gentian, chamomile 
flowers, and’ orange peel, were almoft the only 
feeble ‘remedies adminiftered by the moderns to 
{top ‘the paroxifm of intermittents. The Eleu- 
theria, or Cafcarilla bark, in appearance. réfem- 
bling the Peruvian, and faid to be imported from 
one of the Bahama IJflands, towards the-end of the 
laft century; was firft ufed by fome of the,German 
Phyficians » with them it is yet in. confiderable 
e{teem in the cure of intermittent, and of epide- 
mical remittent fevers, and dyfenteries. 

Tue vegetable balfams of Peru, Tolu, and Co- 
paiba partake of fimilar. qualities, and differ on- 
ly in degree. The Peruvian Balfam has been re- 
commended to ftrengthen the nervous fy{tem when 
debilitated, and alfo to attenuate vifcid humours: 
the Copaiba balfam is exhibited with the fame in- 
tention, and alfo in chronic venereal gleets, in the 
fuor albus, and in fomeé chronic difeafes of the 
-breaft. 

Ipecacoanua, a mild emetic, and Jalap, a 
purgative, were brought in the laft century from: 
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South America, and the roots of each recom- 
mended in medicine ; the former, by Pifo and Hel- - 
vetius, in diarrhoeas and fluxes. From ipecacoanha, 
opium, and ‘vitriolated tartar, is compounded a fu- 
dorific powder, called after the inventor, Dover’s 
powder, which is often given in rheumatifms to pro- 
mote a copious fweat, and in that way to cure the 
difeafe. Serpentaria, or Virginian {nake root, is 
commended as a diaphoretic and diuretic, and as 
of great efficacy in malignant and epidemic fevers: 
fometimes it is joined to Peruvian bark, Seneka, 
or rattle fnake-root, is likewife given as a diaphore- 
tic and diuretic. | 
SimaRouBA, a bark from Guiana, is defcribed 
by Deigner, and feveral other authors, and recom- 
mended as a fafe aftringent in chronic fluxes. In 
the fame complaint is exhibited the Terra Japonica, 
an infpiffated juice from a fpecies of palm-tree, a 
native of the Welt Indies: with’ it ‘is often 
mixed another agreeable aftringent, the Tormen-: 
til root. at 8 
Ruazes, the Arabian, in fome cafes of the 
{mall-pox and peftilential fevers, directed Camphor 
in a very fmall quantity, mixed in fome compound 
prefcriptions, fyrups, and electuaries: with cooling 
acid fruits, it was thought to check the coagulation 
and putrefaction of the blood. We are now fup- 
plied with this medicine from two iflands in the 
South Seas, Japan and Borneo.’ The Borneo is of 
a much fuperior quality to the Japan, but reaches tis 
fhamefully adulterated; in feveral pounds there is 
not one ounce of genuine camphor. The Chincle 
| efteem 
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efteem camphor in the firft clafsof medicines, and at 
Borneooften pay for a fingle pound weight, thirty-five 
pounds fterling Englifh Money. Several of our Eu- 
Yopean phyficians, Hoffman, Lind, and others, think 
camphor a remedy of very confiderable efficacy in 
fome fpecies of fevers, particularly thofe of the 
malignant kind. It is ufed internally and exter- 
nally in feveral compound mixtures of the medi- 
cal fhops: in the latter cafe it is generally directed 
to pains, inflammations, and tumours, and to 
check gangrene. 

From China and other parts of Afia, Mufk, one 
of the ftrongeft perfumes, is imported; in theeaftern 
countries it is accounted a great medicine. By 
experiments of Dr. Wall, publifhed in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, mufk taken internally is re- 
prefented as of confiderable utility in fome con- 
vulfive and hyfterical difeafes, and in dangerous 
ftages of malignant fevers, accompanied with 
twitchings of the tendons, and convulfive ftarting. 
Ambergreafe, another more agreeable perfume, is 
recommended by Hoffman in hyfterical and nervous 
difeafes. 

Buisters, made from the cauftic fly or infec, 
called Cantharides, had been prefcribed in Italy by 
Mercurialis in putrid fevers, but in fome initances 
proving unfuccefsful, his life was endangered from 
the popular prejudice and novelty of the practice, 
In the following, or 17th century, bliflers were 
ftrenuoufly recommended in infectious fevers, by 
Riverius and Etmuller. Lind, and other writers of 
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the prefent century, have confirmed the veracity-of 
their obfervations. Blifters are now alfo applied, 

and with happy effeéts, over pains, occafioned by 
_ internal topical inflammations, as in the pleurify, 
and peripneumony, and in pains of the breaft, ac- 
companying pulmonary confumptions. When the 
{mall-pox have fuddenly funk upon the furface, 

efpecially about the crifis, or compleat maturation 
of the puttules, it is ufual immediately to apply 
blifters to the fhoulders, legs and feet. 

From the Palma Chrifti, or Refinus Ame- 
ricanus, an expreffed Oil is obtained: it is a 
late difcovery of the prefent century, and is now 
often reforted to as a powerful and fafe laxative 
in obftinate coftivenefs, and in the dry belly-ach. 
We have fince found the fame tree in Italy, and 
other fouthern parts of Europe. From the Brazils 
has been brought the Pareira Brava, the root of 
which is in eftimation amongft the Brazilians and 
Portuguefe in nephritic and calculous complaints : 
Geoffroy recommends it in ulcers of the bladder, 
and in the humoral afthma. 

GINZENG root is efteemed by the Chinefe as a 
great reftorative: with us it is as yet rarely uled. 
Balch isa grain ufed both in diet and medicine; in 
Turkey it is a celebrated reftorative in broken or 
weak conftitutions, and with water, forms a mild 
putritious jelly, well adapted to the fupport of fick 
- perfons, labouring under various infirnuties. 

Hzmuocx had long been in ufe as an externa! 
application to difperfe hard and ichirrous tumours, 
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but taken internally, had always been confidered 
as a ftrong poifon. Lately, however, Dr. Storck, 
of Vienna, recommended an extract from ‘the 
hemlock leaves, taken in fmall dofes, “as ‘a 
powerful remedy in many obftinate chronic ‘dif 
cafes, and in particular in fchirrhus and cancer. 
After repeated trials, its fuccefs in this corroding 
ulcer is found very precarious : in the moft AVENE 
able circumftances, it is anexceedingly ftupifying 
remedy, and tardy in its effeéts.. I am apprehen- 
five that the character of hemlock in cancerous 
cafes is likely to fharea fimilar fate with the Bifhop 
of Cloyne’s tar-water in confumptions, or with 
foap-pills, lime water, and the liquid fhell in cal- 
culous complaints, 
Tue roots of male-Fern had been retailed as a 
noftrum by a French empirick in the cure of the 
‘human tape-worm or tinea, which is found fo difi- 
cult to be diflodged from the inteftines. This nof- 
trum was purchafed for a confiderable fum of money 
by the French King,and Phyficians then difcovered, 
that the fame remedy had been adminiftered by Ga- 
lenin the above complaint. The filings of tin is ano- 
ther modern anthelmintic, or worm remedy. 
Attum was prefcribed internally by Helve- 
tius, as a powerful ftyptic in hemorrhages from 
the uterus and Jungs: it is alfo recommended by 
Dr. Mead in the fluor albus, and in the diabetes : 
externally it is ufed as a repellent and aftringent. 
Dr. Hitt, the boranitft, zealoufly extols three 
vegetable fimples, which had lorg made a part 
of 
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of the Materia Medica. The firft is the leffer Cen- 
taury, a {trong infufion of which, or a vinous 
tincture from the leaves and roots, is an apreea- 
ble ftomachic bitter in weaknefs, and relaxation of 
the ftomach and indigeftion: the. two others are 
Spleen-wort in the hypochondriacal difeafe, and 
Valerian-root in nervous difeafes: the latter had- 
been recommended by F. Columna in the epilepfy, 

THe roots of the Bardana, or common bur, are 
diuretic and fudorific; decoctions of them have 
lately been ufed in rheumatic and fome other dif- 
orders, and as fuccedaneums to the farfaparilla, 

Some of the vegetable plants called ftomachic 
bitters, and of thofe called cordial, nervous, anti- 
-byfterical and pectoral were known to the ancients: 
their virtues are in general in the fubordinate de- 
gree, and they may be found in all the treatifes of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Various noftrums and pretended remedies 
have -been impofed upon the public by mo- 
dern medicafters, againft the poifonous bite of 
a mad animal; fuch are Turpith mineral, mufk, 
&c. thofe who have the misfortune to meet with 
fuch accidents, would act wifely and confule ‘their 
own fafety by attending to the maxims of the an- 
cient pbyficians. Plaintain-leaf, applied externally, 
and a fpoonful of the juice taken internally, is faid 
to be difcovered in North America, to be an ef- 
fectual {pecific againft the poifonous wound of the 
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Tue materials of medicine are not only adimi- 
niftered fingle, but are multiplied and exhibited as 
amongft the ancients, in various forms and combi- 
nations. They are prepared in extracts and refins, 
in expreffed juices, in medicated infufions, in effen- 
tial oils, in diftilled waters and fpirits, in decoctions, 
in wheys, in yinous and f{pirituous tinctures, in 
elixirs, in ales, in electuaries, in conferves, in con- 
fections, in preferves, in fyrups, in oxymels, in 
powders, in troches, 1p lozenges, in pills, in bo- 
inffes, in lohocs, inemulfions, in juleps, anddraughts, 
in gargarifms, in injections 5 externally, in lotions, 
plafters, ointments, cerates, cataplafms, epithems. 
Thefe variegated preparations poffefs more or lefs 
the virtues of the different fimples, which enter 
into their compofition : to treat feparately of each, 
cannot be expected in an elementary treatile of this 
nature, and I could fay very little new upon the 
fubjeét. From feveral chymical or pharmaceutical 
refolutions, preparations, and mixtures of medi- 
cinal fubftances, powerful remedies ate obtained : 
on the contrary, the activity of fome fimple medi- 
cines may be weakened and deftroyed by hetero- 
genous compofition. 

In the laft century, and in part of the prefent, 
the pharmacopezias, and fhops, and too frequently 
the fick, were overloaded with fyrups, and diftilled 
waters, fimple and compound, with boles, con- 
ferves, and an oftentatious heap of compolitions, 
loathfome or infignificant. The fhops have, very 
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properly, if I may be permitted a technical phrafe, 
been purged of a confiderable part of this 
trafh. The imperial, heavenly, and alixipharmic 
waters, the exhilerating confections for the heart, 
the whets for genius, the pearl juleps, the clays, 
boles, dead earths, feveral of the yolatile acid 
{pirits, and diftilled oils, the bones and hoofs of 
fome animals, Egyptian mummies, dead men’s 
{culls powdered, and a farrago of fuch feculence, 
are all banifhed from the pharmocopeeias; the 
_ fyrups and diftilled waters are now contra@ed into a 
moderate compa(s, together with the external ap- 
' plications, plafters, ointments and cerates. By this 
reformation, fick people are lefs liable to have their 
ftomachs furfeited every hour with a jumble of 
drugs of no importance or efficacy. Some of 
thefe were ancient and profitable legacies, they 
were «lelefs trappings added to the train of 
phyfick, and contributed to the ftrut of myftery 
and pompofity. 

Dr. Pitt, a Fellow of the London College, 
about the end of the laft century, publithed a 
treatife on the frauds of phyfick, wherein the infi- 
nuates, that fome phyficians of his time wrote larce 
prefcriptions, and fuch as tended to the dintithe: 
cary’s gain, becaufe the people commonly give the 
apothecary the power of appointing the phyjician, 
«© The principal intention (fays Pitt) of apotheca- 
“ ries originally was to prepare and compound 
** medicines, they were like printers to orators, 
* authors and poets, pioneers to an enginecr, or 
maions 
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«s mafons to an architect ; they were the cooks of 
‘© medicine; but time and cuftom have introduced 
«© many innovations. The people now fend to 
«< the fhops for advice in all cafes > the apotheca- 
‘© ry does not, it is true, take fees in pecie, but 
« makes the patient pay extravagantly by intole- 
‘“‘ rable prices on heaps of medicines, and by an 
‘© overplus of many dofes. He breaks their 
sé heart and fubftance with cordials, and by tricks 
“¢ of fubdividing into little parcels, fo that in the 
«© {ym total of the bill, many great fees are hid.” 
«© Another cauftic critic, Dr. Mandeville, Ia- 
mented, “* that in dangerous cafes the lives of the 
¢ fick were trifled with, that they were drenched - 
« with anextravagant medley of diftafleful potions, 
<¢ or with candied preparations, crown perhaps 
“© mouldy in pots, and with muddy diftilled waters, 
«© dead and infipid. When medicines (fays he) 
‘© of real force require vehicles, many natural and 
<< more agreeable ones may be found in the fimple - 
«© infufion of a plant, or in coffee, tea, {mall-beer, 
«© whey, and wine diluted. When cordials are 
<< neceflary, wine is the moft invigorating and 
‘© palatable.” 

How far any part of the above coarfe and fe- 
vere cenfure will apply at prefent to medicine, or to, 
any individual of the faculty, ] pretend not to deter- 
mine. ‘There is one thing which Pitt, and all the 
other writers, fo jealous of ufurpation upon the 
do€orial prerogative, have overlooked. Admit- 
ting, for a moment’s argument, their pofiticn, thae 
: apo- 
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apothecaries are too numerous for the mere. pur. 
pofe of :preparing and vending: medicines, that ia 
prefcribing for difeales they go out of their pro- 
vince, and trefpafs upon the phyficians copyhold, 
and that often too many:medicines are forced upon 
the fick for avaricious purpofes, ftill it appears to 
me a natural and inevitable confequence, that when 
phylicians fees were by cuftom in this ifland fettled 
at one puinea for avifit and advice, that the labo- 
rious and great majority of the people mutt either 
apply ata cheaper fhop, or implore affiftance as 
objects of charity. Perfons who cannot afford cla- 

ret and burgundy, muft be content with malt li-: 
quor or fmall-beer: in the latter cafe it would be 
impracticable for phyficians, -however liberal and 
philanthropic, to devote their advice and attends. 
ance to the multitudes of difeafed fupplicants. 

- [ have often thought, as medicine is now prac-, 
tifed in this ifland, that fick perfons and apotheca- 
ries would both be benefited by the former paying. 
a reafonable fum for the apothecaries vifits, inftead 
of forcing him to lay all his expences upon the 
number and quantity of prefcriptions. ‘There can 
be no good reafons to expect, that apothecaries 
fhould be fo different from ail other men, as to- 
tally to neglect their own private emolument; and 
to dedicate ‘* gratis,” all their time and attention 
to fick perfons, nor that like Francifcan friars they 
will be contented to fubfift on penurious charity : 
they are flefh and blood, they have mouths to eat, 
and families to maintain; fome of them now re- 
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ceivé a libéral médical education, and if they have 
merit, I can fee no crime in their acquiring riches 
by that profeflion. The only effectual remedy, in 
my perhaps fhort-fighted ideas, that can give the 


— lower Cla, and the great mafs of the people, the 


behéfit and advantage of judicious medical advice, 
that ¢an leflen the fuperfluous multitude of igno- 
refit medicalters and apothecaries, is a national 
eftablifhent fimilar to that fupported by the an- 
cient Romans, atid at this day by the modern 
Italians, Where Phyficians, with fixed falaries, are 
appointed by the ftate to vifit and prefcribe for the 
poor at their own houfes. Large hofpitals alone; 
would be too expenfive, and it is eafy to demon- 
ftrate, would be inadequate to thé purpofe. If 


this felteme, fo much wanted to be put in exetu- 


tion, fhould not be relifhed, Phyficians might ren» 
der their fill of more general ufe, and oftener re- 
fofted to by diminifhing, with unanimous confent, 
their vival fees co a half, or even a fourth, and 
fill more by preparing and compounding the me- 
dicines which they prefcribe, and for which they 
may Sid examples in the perfon of Hippocrates, 
and of the préfent Phyficians of North America, 
This indeed might feem to derogate from the mee 
dical dignity, but I am not writing as the ine: 
terefted partizan of any fect. 

Tue mot celebrated modern writers on Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, are the following. J. 
Bavhine, an italian, and mentioned formerly 
amionéft the botanifts, in the rOth century, wrote 

a, 
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a4 hiftory of plants, ahd of the medical virtués af- 
cribed to them by the ancients: Hallet prefers 
him even to F. Columna, another Italian, who 
likewife difcriminated the Greek and Rotman mediz 
cal plants, and who has been called the decypheter 
of Diafcorides. G. Fallopius is the author of 4 
Pharmaceutical Treatife, in the fame century. 

In the 17th century, Materia Medica received 
an important benefaction from C. Bauhine’s ediz 
tion of Mathiolus’s commentary on Diafcorides, D. 
Ludovicus felected and compiled into a compen 
dium the effence of all the different chymical and 
pharmaceutical materials then in medicinal ufe, 
A. Sala wrote de preparationé medicamentéram, 
We have a chymical and pharmaceutical treati{e 
by Schroeder, a Materia Medica contracta by G. 
Marcgraave, and a Pharmocopeeia by Lemery. 

In the ‘courfe of the prefent centary we have 
treatifes on Materia Medica by various authors, 
by Boerhaave, Gaubius, Cartheufer, Geoffroy, 
De Gorter, Alfton, Cullen, and Vogel : the two 
laft are in great eftimation. On Pharmacy 
and Compound Prefcriptions, we have June- 
ker’s confpectus formularum medicarum: Rad- 
cliff’s Pharmocopceia ; a {mall pamphlet, containing 
the recipes of a celebrated London empiric, Dr, 
Ward; and the Pharmocopeeias publifhed by the 
Colleges of London, Edinburgh, and by the dif. 
ferent medical colleges throughout Europe. Hal- 
ler calls the Wirtemberg Pharmocopeeia publifhed 
in 1750, “ compendiffimum & pleniffimum opus.” 

To 
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‘To thefe we may add Lewis’s Difpenfatory ; and 
Fox’s felet London prefcriptions ; cum multis aliis. 
Tue remedies whether fimpleor compound,which 
each fappofed the beft adapted to every difeafe, are 
treated of, by the practical writers hereafter ‘to 
be mentioned, and in the method of cure, they are 
neceflarily equally attentive to regulate the quan- 
tity and quality of the diet. .Some.of the mo- 
dern writers on Materia Medica have treated like- 
wife, but fuperficially, of dieteticks.: -I fhall ha- 
zard a very few, yet general propofitions on the 
latter fubject. | aval | 
Diet differs “€ toto calo,” among tt differ- 

ent nations, and there is no lefs difference be- 
tween the tables of the poor and_ the affluent. 
Happily,, the human machine has the power of 
equally accommodating itfelf to a great diverfis 
of climates, alr, heat, cold, and food. Nature, 
and the induftry of man, have provided a moft 
plentiful banquet of animal and vegetable nutri- 
‘ment, and of delicacies, Of the two hundred 
genera of the quadrupede creation, man eats of but 
very few; of fith from the fea, and from frefh 
water, and of fowls and the feathered tribe, 
many more are confumed by man; of grains, 
herbs, (tems, leaves, roots, fruits, and [pices, a luxu- 
riantvariety. Thefe are not only eat in the fimple 
form, or at leaft with very little preparation, except 
the mere action of fire, but are infinitely diverfified 
by mixtures, agd the elaborate preparations of 
cookery, by fermentation, diftillation, and many 
| other 
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other proceffes. Unfortunately the great mats of 
mankind can only look upon thefe. dainties, like 
Tantalus, with ungratified cravings. The majo-- 
rity of the human fpecies are condemned to 2 
fortuitous and precarious fubfiftence; few, ¢om- 
pared to the whole, have the means of purchafing 
Juxuries and delicacies, but mutt reft fatisfied with 
the food which is cheapeft and eafieft procured, 
To read over fome fpecious fyftems of diet, one 
could only conclude, that they were written for 
thofe who had 4 coach and fix at their doors, and 
a French cook in their kitchens, Amongft moft 
rude and barbarous nations, cookery is fcarce 
known ; fome tribes of favages ufe very little more 
cookery to their victuals, than the beafts of the 
foreft. On the other hand, in civilized and polifh- 
ed focieties; the alimentary and dietetic art, tracing 
each ingredient through its fimple and crude ftate, 
and afterwards as diverfified by mixtures and cu- 
linary proceffes, is of wide extent. A moft plen- 
tiful and tempting repaft is fpread out to the 
found, the valetudinarian, and the difeafed. To 
underftand this fubjeét, fo far as books can 
impart information, Phyficians fhould perufe 
the different medical treatifes on diet, cookery, 
and on the preparation of fermented and diftilled 
liquors, To take a ftill more comprehenfive 
view of dieteticks, they fhould infpe& the 
diet, cuftoms, and manners of various nations 
as recorded by voyagers and travellers, of which 

Q there 
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there are many concife collections, and contraéted 
compilations. 

As the materials of medicine, of food, and of 
drink are too frequently adulterated, it is in- 
cumbent upon profeffional men to be able to 
diftinguifh the genuine from the fpurious. The 
adulteration of bread, fermented and diftilled 
liquors, and of tea, are proper objects of medical 
dieteticks. 


Wrirers on the Practice of MepIcINE, 
THERAPEUTICKS avd PATHOLOGY. 


«© E{1C imprimis follicitus commendabo auc- 
‘© tores, nam errores hic erunt lethales aut perni- 
“<< ciofi.” (Boerhaave.) Credulity in this fubject is 
a dangerous rock, and there is lefs hazard of being 
betrayed into quickfands by believing too little, 
than by running into the oppofite extreme of impli- 
cit faith. To diftinguifh the falfe and fabulous, 
and to afcertain the degrees of credibility due to 
authors of this clafs, mature examination and found 
judgment are neceflary. 

Tue contradictory theories and fyftems of me- 
dicine, and jarring maxims in the actual cure of 
difeafes, have been, and in. many inftances with 
juttice, objects of fatire. In affigning the caufes 
and feat of difeafes, and even in the method of 
cure, which is the end and effence of phyfick, rea- 
\ ders are frequently bewildered in ambiguity and 
| uncertainty, 
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Uncertainty. Contradictions in prefcriptions and 
_ practice are not alone glaring between ancient aad 
modern phyficians, and between diftant countries: 
and univerfities, but in the fame city, and even 
in the fame difeafe, the fons of Efculapius on many 
Occafions differ widely. To ufe a common and 
proverbial phrafe, Hippocrates often fays, Ys, and 
Galen flatly fays, No. Amidft this fu€tuation and 
Uncertainty, we are lefs furprized to hear in con- 
verfation, and to read fome learned writers, who 
confider medicine as a fallacious art, arraign it as 
a compofition of fraud, deride it as a fyftem fully 
as erroneous, and to be depended upon equally 
with necromancy and aftrology. 

Mepictne, we mutt confefs, has been difgraced 
with manifold abufes; fo have moft profeffions and 
arts, and all might be reprobated upon the fame 
principles which provoked the fpleen of fatirifts 
againft phyfick. Partial abufes are iafufficient to 
Overturn general principles; and it is unfair to 
produce the abfurdities and ignorance of medical 
artifts againft the ftability of the fcience. With 
many doubts, mytteries, and imperfections, medi- 
cine has certain principles which are as firmly efta- 
blifhed as any in mathematicks. The fubordinate 
branches, anatomy, and many parts of phyfiology, 
chymiftry, botany, and natural philofophy, all ads 
mit of demonftration. Difeafes themfelves are 
not confufed unfteady motions of the human ma- 
chine excited by fomething hurtful. The experi- 
ence of above two thoufand years, fhews that dif- 
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eafes obferve a conftant regularity in their fymp- 
tonis, and in fome degree in their motions and de- 
terminations, and that each is ftamped with fpe- 
cific charaétérs ; the fymptoms accompanying the 
difeafe, as a fiadow does the body. Indeed the 
febrile and nervous clafs, often afflume various faces; — 
but amid all this tumultuous anarchy of acceflary 
or fecondary fymptoms, men of judgment can in 
moft cafes difcern the true elementary type. The 
leprofy is now the fame filthy fcurf as in the days 
of Mofes. The epilepfy is exactly fmilar to that 
convulfion mentioned in facred hiftory. The whole 
catalogue of acute and chronic difeafes, have the 
fame identical marks annexed to them, which we 
find in the Greek and Roman writers, The {mall- 
pox and meafles have not changed from the days 
of Rhazes, the Arabian, . The venereal difeafe is 
now diftinguifhed by the fame figns which accom- 
panied it from America, Theie few examples 
ferve to fhew that difeafes, whether external or in- 
cernal, whether acute or chronic, are préfented to’ 
us over and over again in nearly the fame form and 
fhape. I fpeak of effential marks and prominent’ 
features only in degree, violence, and many other. 
circumf{tances, there are, undoubtedly, gradations 
and fhades which may vary the picture. 4 

We have hkewife facts and demonftration to 
determine the caufes of many difeafes, Effluvia 
from putrid marfhes excite agues, remittent 
fevers, and fluxes; putrid and fpecific contagions 
emitted from difeafed animal bodies, or from 
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tainted apparel, excite fevers of a nature peculiar 
to each, whether thofe happen to be the plague, 
the fmall-pox, or the jail fever: the bite of a mad 
animal excites hydrophobia, or canine madnefs: 
living long at fea upon falt provifions, and without 
vegetables, generates the fcurvy : multitudes of in- 
fants are deftroyed by the foul atmofphere of large 
cities. In a word, moit difeafes, whether origina- 
ting from external or internal caufes, can be traced 
to their-different fources, either by conftant uni- 
form obfervation, and rational deduction, or by 
the lights acquired from morbid diffections. 

Acain, prognofticks wrote in Greece by Hip- 
pocrates, which foretold in that country the termi- 
nation and event of difeafes, though not always 
infallible, are found, after fo many ages have 
elapfed, to be correct obfervations of nature, and 
in different climates of Europe, are conftantly ap- 
pealed to by phyficians, We can even meature, _ 
with tolerable accuracy, the annual wafte among 
the human fpecies, from one year to one hundred ; 
the wafte appears to be governed by general laws, 
and to depend upon natural caufes. Laftly, the 
operation, or actual effects of many medicines, reft 
vpon proofs equally folid; one medicine calms to 
fleep, another vomits, another purges, another 
propels fweat, another urine ; Peruvian bark 
cures an ague, mercury the venereal difeafe, frefh.— 
vegetables or fruits the fcurvy, and fo on. 

Upon deliberate refleGtion, even the veriatility 
of both ancient and modern practice, will | 
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not appear fo aftonifhing, nor fink the poffeffion in 
the opinions of unprejudiced judges. There was 
much lefs difficulty to defcribe morbid fymptoms, 
to diffeét human bodies, to make experiments, 
mixtures, and decompofitions in bottles, cru- 
_ cibles, and furnaces, and to collect and arrange © 
plants, than to difcover remedies for the cure of 
difeafes, and the means of diminifhing mortality 
amongft the human fpecies. Mankind at firft 
were in poffeffion of very few, and impotent aids $ 
the beneficial effets of the medical fcience were 
during many centuries feeble, and by flow degrees 
it rofe to general ufe and importance: time, acci-_ 
dent, reiterated obfervations and experience, 
added many powerful remedies, the old then be- 
came obfolete, and were relinquifhed for thofe of 
greater energy. Difeafes themfelves have not 
changed, but the practice in phyfick, obftetricks, 
and furgery, has undergone repeated changes. 
I can fee no more reafon for our adopting, in all 
cafes, with abfurd awe, the Greeks and Romans as 
models of medical practice, than if we were 
blindly to copy them in fhip-building, navigation, 
or jurifprudence. Befides, different climates, fea- 
fons, age, cuftom, &c. will render fome variations 

in practice neceflary, even in the fame difeafe. 
Remepies, and the means of cure in many 
difeafes, have varied in the courfe of time; the 
virtues of feveral medicines yet remain problema- 
tical; drugs have had their run and fafhion ; fe- 
veral, like the rotten bones of faints and martyrs, 
have 
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have defcended to us by fuperftitious tradition ; 
fictitious powers have been affigned to them, and 
ratified by pofitive affertions; a new theory has 
for a time introduced a new mode of prattice, 
and with the utmoft capricioufnefs admitted and 
profcribed medicines in conformity to the different 
fyftems of the writers. It is impoffible to foretel 
what revolutions may yet enfue. All that we can 
at prefent pretend to fay is, that fuch a medicine 
Is one of the beft which human prudence and ex- 
perience, after many trials, has yet brought to light, 
~ but better probably may yet be difcovered. ‘The 
practice, which a hundred years ago might be 
thought perfect, would in many inftances be now 
juftly condemned by Phyficians and Surgeons. This 
part of medicine and furgery is a moving picture, 
which, with the pharmocopceias and forms of re- 
Cipes, is every century undergoing fome changes. 
For thefe reafons I fhall clafs the praétical writers 
of each century feparate, and mark the rife and 
progrefs of ufeful difcoveries., In a few in- 
ftances, however, I fhall be under the neceffity 
of breaking through the ftrict chronological arder 
and precedence of each writer, where the effential 
matter would fuffer, or the memory be more con- 

founded by too rigid adherence to mere form. 
Wiruin the laft three centuries, Europe has 
generated fwarms of practical authors and pa- 
thologifts. They may be divided into writers 
of -general fyitems, writers upon one or 
more difeafes, and of detached or mifcellaneous, 
Gx7l obfer- 
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obfervations. Syftems of medicine in general re- 
femble univerfal hiftories; they are compilations 
and judicious obfervations, extracted from all pre- 
ceding authors, a collection of a multitude of minute 
particulars, arranged in order, and under feparate 
heads: they neceffarily include the hiftory,fymptoms, 
caufes, prognofticks, and cure of difeafes. Syftems 

of pathology attend to morbid caufes and effects. 
Tue practical writers of the 16th century, on 
the venereal difeafe, and on the fcurvy, have already 
been mentioned. The following authors flourifhed 
principally from about the middle, to the end of 
the fame century. L. Duretus, an Italian, wrote 
Commentaries ‘* in Coacas Praenotiones Hippocra- 
tis ;” the Greek prognofticks are arranged in better 
order, and the work poffefies intrinfic merit: Boer+ 
haave calls it, &* Thefaurus ineftimabilis.” Lommius 
alfo wrote a Treatife on the fymptoms and prognof- 
ticks of difeafes. P. Alpinus, another italian, atthe 
extreme termination of this century, publifhed an 
excellent book, ‘* de prefagienda vita & morte 
*< eorotantium :” in this the prognofticks of Hip- ~ 
pocrates are collected and arranged, and to them 
the author has added the theory and comments of : 
Galen. Alpinus alfo wrote a treatife on the medi- 
cal practice of the modern Egyptians. C. Marti- 
nengi, and F.B. Donatus, * de previdendis mor- 
‘© borum eventibus,” compleat the prognoftiec 
writers and commentators of this period. On the 
ss Methodus Medendi,” we have L. Mercatus, 
and F. Vallefius, (two Spaniards) P.Perneumia, and 
N. Pilg 
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N. Pifo ** de cognofcendis & curandis morbis in- 
** ternis,” and A. Benedictus ‘ de re Medica & 
* curatione morborum.” J. Fernel, a French- 
man, wrote a fyftem of phyfiology, pathology, and 
medicine which was admired by his cotemporaries, 
but which from the fucceeding difcoveries in ana- 
tomy and other parts of medicine we may naturally 
conclude falls fhort of perfection. Fernel is the 
firft who noticed the aneurifm of different arteries 
from mere dilatation; and he is the firft who men- 
tioned the gonorrhoea, as:a fymptom of venereal 
infection. ‘wo other fyftematic authors of this 
century are J. Hollerius and F. Plater. Hollerius 
commented on Hippocrates, and added the notes 
of Duretus on the Greek prognoftics: Boerhaave 
is pleafed to call this, ** nobilis & aureus liber.” 
A. Feezius is a celebrated interpreter and editor of 
Hippocrates’ works. H. Fracaftorius wrote, 
«¢ de contagionibus & morbis contagiofis.” The 
attempt was judicious and meritorious, and point- 
ed out new paths for important inveftigation, ref- 
pecting caufes which fpread fuch wide devaftation 
amoneft mankind. Botallus, Joubertius, Foreftus, 
and many other candidates for medical fame, flou- 
rifhed in this century. 

On Dieteticks, Exercife, and the general reci- 
men of the Non-naturals, the three modern cen- 
turies prefent us with a variety of Authors. The 
induftry and fkill difplayed by H.Mercurialisintreat- 
ing of the Gymnaftic exercifes and baths of anti- 
quity will fatisfy the higheft expeétations. J. 
Bruyerinus, de re cibaria; J. Alexandrinus and 
HH, Cars 
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H. Cardanus, de fanitate tuenda; L.Cornaro, de 
vitee fobria commodis; are all refpectable Au- 
thors of the 16th century. 

Turoucnout the dark ages, the Arabian Phy- 
ficians had been bufied principally in larcenies from 
the works of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Europeans afterwards from the Arabians, After 
the introduction of the Greek Authors, and the 
art of Printing into Europe, a great part of the 
practical writers in the 16th century, feem to have 
been employed merely in commenting upon the 
Greeks. It is alfo evident, from the names alone 

of the Authors, that Britain had not then emerged 
~ beyond a ftate of pupillage in Medicine: none of 
their writers in that period (if we except Linacre 
and Bacon) deferve to be admitted over the threfh- 
hold of the Temple. 

Tue 17th century ts more prolific than the for- 
mer, in practical authors and 1 improvements. Me- 
dicine, in the 16th, and much more in the 17th cen- 
tury, was divided into two fects or factions: the 
Galenifts and) Chymitts, Italy was attached: to 
Galen ; the Germans had revolted to the ftandard 
of Chymiltry, of which that verbofe and volumi- 
nous writer, D. Sennertus, properly ftiled the 
German Galen, together with J. B. V. Helmont, 
and Sylvius de la Boe, of Leyden, were the po- 
pularleaders. Athird fect alfo then {prang up, the 
Mechanic and Corpufcularian, of which De Cartes 
was the leader. iiherto the Chymilts had been in 
general a banditti of irregular and vagrant empi- 
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pleatly forced their way into the regular phalanx 
of Efculapius. Chymical theory and remedies 
then became the reigning tafle in phyfick, This 
propenfity in Germany, and the difcovery of the 
circulation of England, contributed to weaken the 
reverence for the Galenic Theory and Praétice, 
and for the Italian School, Until this period, 
moft of the German, French, and Britifh phyf- 
cians had been educated in Italy. Leyden, at the 
end of the 17th century, became the metropolitan 
Schoo] of Medicine, and Paris of Surgery. Ie 
may alfo be remarked, that the great throng of 
Writers in the 16th century, On anatomy, botany, 
materia medica, pharmacy, and the practice of 
medicine and furgery, were Italians, Germans and 
French; and that, until the 18th century, moft 

of the medical treatifes were written in Latin. 
Britain, from the middle to the end of the 
i7th century, produced feveral eminent medi- 
cal writers. F. Gliffon gave a hiftory of that 
infant difeafe, the Rickets, which are faid to 
have appeared in England only thirty years prior to 
his publication. Many, however, and with good 
reafon, entertain doubts, whether the difeafe was 
new, or then only got a fpecific name: they are 
now greatly on the decline. The rickets com- 
monly begin to be vifible in the interval, from nine 
months to two years of age; and are indicated by 
leannefs, mufcular weaknefs, large head, prominent 
belly ; terminating, if not cured, either in death, or in 
curvature of the bones, and deformity through life. 
G. Harris, 
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(5. Harris, the cotemporary of Gliffon and Syden- 
ham, attempted to inveftigate the complaints and 
difeafes incident to young infants. To remove aci- 
dities fo frequent in their ftomachs he gave teftace- 
ous powders, and asa purgative, rhubarb. Until} 
this century, the management of thofe tender crea- 
tures in ficknefs, was left to ignorant old nurfes, and 
rude quackery. Even at prefent, the bills of mor- 
tality, in cities efpecially, are a melancholy proof, 
that the carnage made amoneft the young part of the 
human fpecies, has not yet attracted that attention 
from-medical writers, which the importance of the 
fubje&t demands. From the ancients, Rhazes exe 
cepted, we derive very trifling information on the 
difeafes of the cradle. 

T. Sydenham, the modern Britifl Hippocra- 
tes, publifhed, at different intervals, detached 
papers on epidemical and febrile difeafes, inter- 
mittents, remittents, and dyfenteries, upon fmall- 
pox and meafles, confumptions, gout, and fe- 
veral chronic difeafes. Fe marked the prevailing 
epidemics of each year, the effects of feafons, 
climate, and fenfible qualities of the air, the exact 
fymptoms and changes in the progrefs of difeafes, 
the effects of certain diet and medicines, the 
termination into health or other difeafes, and in 
this purfued nearly the plan of the founder of 
medicine. It was Sydenham’s misfortune feldom 
to confulg other authors. In the infancy cf me. 
dicine, bis method of obfervation and prattice. 
would have been proper; but to fuppofe that little 
progr! s had been made by his predeceffors, par-~ 

ticularly 
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ticularly in difcriminating difeafes, was too hafly 
aconclufion. Dr. Lind obferves, that Sydenham’s 
obfervations are local, and confined to a healthy 
{pot, otherwife he could not have pronounced 2 
continual fever of 12 or 14 days duration, the 
moft conftant and primary fever in nature; nor 
would his practical rules of cure fuit the fevers 
of tropical climates, nor the: autumnal fevers of 
Europe. Another, and I prefume an erroneous 
Opinion, entertained by this great man was, that 
the epidemical fevers of every year and feafon 
were annually diverfified, and effentially differ- 
ent in their nature; that in fhort, ‘the multifa. | 
“¢ rious operations of nature in producing a di- 
‘* verfity in difeafes, were impoffible to be traced. \ 
Experience and obfervation, if I miftake nor, | 
proves on the contrary a fimplicity and general or- 
der in diftempers, the autumnal remittent fevers 
of Europe, and thofe of different tropical climates, 
are in effence the fame difeafes, and cured by the 
fame medicines. The manifeft qualities of the 
air, feafons, and climate will account for any 
other differences, If Sydenham’s propofition was 
true, and in the Jatitude he alledges, we could have 
no eftablifhed hiftory of febrile difeafes, much lefs 
any fixed rulesin medical practice, or correct prog- 
nofticks. Sydenham’s merits, however, greatly 
preponderate. He affifted to direct Phyficians 
thoughts to proper objects, to obferve the effeéts 
of the atmofphere and feafons, and the ‘ laden- 
tia & juvantia” in difeafes; to neglect thofe 
frivolous purfuits of conitantly prying into the 


blood, 
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blood, bile, or other humours for the origin of 
difeafes, and to venture out of .the leading ftrings 
of antiquity, He contributed to the introduétion 
of Peruvian bark into medicine, and to difpel 
the prejudices conceived again{t this remedy; but 
he gave it in intermittent fevers chiefy, and too 
fparingly. He deferibed accurately the different 
fpecies of fmall-pox, .and reprobated the bot fiery 
regimen and clofe rooms in this difeale, a practice 
then fupported by feveral phyficians of fame and 
repute, 

From ‘the beginning to the termmation of the 
17th century, there are a confiderable number of 
eminent writers on different practical fubjedts of 
medicine. Such are, C. Pilfo, de Morbis a ferofa 
colluvie. J. Wepfer, de Apoplexia, de Cicuta, 
de Venenis, &c. IT. Willis, de Pathologia eere- 
bri. L» Bellini, de Urinis & Pulfibis, de ‘More 
bis Capitis & de Febribus. R. Morton on Fevers 
and Confumptions. C. Bennet, on Pulmonary 
Confumptions, L. Septalii, Obfervationes Prac- 
tice. I. Zuecari, and -F. Ranchini, de Morbis 
Puerorum. V. /Kettelaer, de Aphthis. F. Red, 
de Vermibdus. G-. Ballonius, de Morbis Mulie- 
rom. °B. Ramazini, de Morbis Artifcum. G. 
Baglivi, Praxis Medica; or Milcellaneous Prac- 
tical Obfervations, N. Telpi, Obfervationes 
Pra@tice La. Riverii, Obfervationes ; five Syf- 
tema Medicine Pratt cc. M. Frmuller, Syfte- 
ma Medicine Practice. J. Schenkit, Obferva- 
tiones Medicze Kariores. 
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in explaining the medical practice of various 
remote Nations, the following Authorsexcel. G, 
Pifo, de Medicina Brazihenfium: J. Bontius, de 
Medicina Indorum & Peérfarum: G. T. Reyne, 
& A.Cleyer, de Medicina Sinenfum: T.E.Grind- | 
ler, de Medicina Indorum. The Praétice of the 
modern Egyptians is recorded by Alpinus, whom 
I have, on another occafion, mentioned. 

Tue Clafs of Dietetic Authors, and thofe pro- 
perly relating to domettic medicine, are, M. Se- 
biziws, de Alimentorum Facultate: H- Conringius, 
de Dieta veterum Germanorum: A. Anfelmi, de 
Regimine Senum: G. W. Wedel, de Dieta Lite- 
ratorum. This laft Author has written volumi- 
noufly on a variety of Medical fubjects. Non- 
nius, Vogler, Lemery, and many others, may 
likewife be ufefully perufed on Dieteticks. 

Mepicat Jurifprudence began inthe 17th cen- 
tury to be the Theme of a few celebrated publi- 
cations. [In this clafs of writers, F. Fidelis and 
P. Zacchias are confpicuous, Various inflances 
occur in judicial trials, the decifion of which is 
founded on the depofition of Phyficians and Sur- 
geons. 

On the duties, and on the moral and political 
conduc of Phyficians, Claudinus, Caftro, Boh- 
nius and Capua have devoted feparate publi- 
cations. 

Various experiments began, for the firft time, 
to be made in this century, of transfufing blood 
and medicines through a pipe into the veins of 
brute animals; but they were found fo dangerous 

and 
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and fatal, that, in all probability, no fimilar ate 
tempts will be hazarded on the human fpecies. 
The procefs is defcribed by J.D Major, 

Tue prefent, or 18th century, is ufhered in 
by feveral writers, whofe names can never be 
obliterated, but with Literature and the Medical 
Science. 

T. Bonetus, near the end of the 17th century, 
in his Sepulchretum Anatomicum, colleéted from 
a variety of writers, fince the revival of anatomy, 
three folio volumes of morbid cafes and diffeétions, 
where the bodies after death had been Opened, in 
order to explore the caufes and feat of different 
difeafes. Morgagni,in his collection,called de cau- 
fis & fedibus morborum, Lieutaud, Haller, and ma- 
ny others have enriched this morbid repofitory with 
fimilar obfervations, Morbid diffe@tions form 
a new and interefling epoch in medicine. Pa- 
thology no longer refted upon imaginary depravi- 
ties, or redundance of the elementary humours, but 
was founded on facts and demonttration : the cau- 
fes of many difeafes, efpecially thofe which ori- 
ginate from fome_ internal derangements, the 
changes wrought by the continuance of the diftem= 
per, and the immediate caufes of death in many 
febrile and acute difeafes, were by this means de- 
tected: the rocks upon which many vefiels had 
been dafhed and fhipwrecked, were pointed Out; 
phyficians were taught to forefee danger, and trom 
misfortunes to derive more wifdom. 

Two authors, the one of Germany, the other 
of Holland, during a few years of the laft, and 


many 
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many of the prefent century, attraéted the atten- 
tion of Europe: the names of F. Hoffman and 
H. Boerhaave are familiar to all medical men, 
Each has attempted to concentrate into one great 
fyftem, the fymptoms, hiftory, caufes, theory, and, 
cure of all difeafes. Thofe two writers continue 
at this day to divide the efteem of Phyficians, and 
are at many univerfities the text-books of medical 
lecturers on the practice of phyfick. Boerhaave’s 
works, particularly his ‘* Aphorifmi de cognofcen- 
‘© dis & curandis morbis,” are rendered infinitely 
more precious, by the illuftrations and voluminous 
additions of his pupil and learned commentator, Van 
Swieten. ‘To perufe Hoffman, Boerhaave, and Van 
Swieten requires time and patience. Our refolu- 
tion is ftaggered at the fight of about twelve grofs 
volumes, in either folio or quarto; but Phyficians 
cannot poffibly difpenfe with this fatigue. In the 
hiftory, and the evident caufes of difeafes, they 
are moft correét, though not always infallible; in 
the theory, proximate caufes, and method of cure, 
they muft be followed with circum{pection, and on 
many occafions abandoned. In Hoffman’s works 
there are a multitude of cafes in different difeafes, 
with his anfwers and directions. G. E. Stahl, the 
colleague and rival of Hoffman, was an excellent 
chymift, and wrote at great length on different 
medical fubjects, practical and theoretical. 

R. Meap wrote on the influence of the fun and 
moon upon human bodies, in certain difeafes. 


This, however, was not new: Galen, and Fra- 
R caftoriv 
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caftorius had laid great ftrefs upon the powers of 
the moon; planets, and ftars. Galen imputed the 
power of thé feptennary number over febrile crifes, 
to the lunar influence. The Egyptians and Ara- 
bians, it is notorious, were fo enrapped in this 
feience, that they might with great propriety be 
éalled aftrological maniacs and lunaticks, Mead 
alfo wrote on the fmall-pox and meafles; on 
vegetable and mineral poifons, on the bites of mad 
animals, and venomous reptiles; on the plague 
and regulations of quarantines, and a fketch 
merely of the ‘“* methodus medendv’, in a confider- 
able number of the difeafes which afflict the human 
body. The mention of quarantines naturally leads 

me now to trace the origin of this inftitution. 
Venice, at that time the principal commercial 
and maritime power in Europe, was the firft nation, 
who in 1494 enjoined Quarantines to be performed, 
not only by fhips fufpected of harbouring peftilen- 
tial infection, but even if they arrived from Egypt, 
or other countries bordering on the Archipelago, 
where the plague is a frequent difeafe. The crew 
and cargo of fhips arriving from Alexandria, and 
from any port in the Levant, were for a certain 
ftated time, fubjeted to various regulations, and 
were excluded with rigid vigilance from any in- 
tercourfe or contaét with the inhabitants of the 
port where they arrived. Every commercial nation 
in Europe adopted the example of the Venetians. 
Without fuch precautions, all the maritime ftates 
muft 
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muft for their own prefervation have abandoned 
the Levant and Egyptian traffick. | 

In the 16th and 17th century the plague raged, at 
different intervals, in almoft every country of Eu- 
rope. Fatal experience has taught us to guard 
with more circumfpection againft its introduction 
into any fea-port, to ftifle the infection before it 
_ burfts into a flame, and to extinguith its lurking 

embers: 114. years have elapfed fince the laft 
plague, which defolated London. In all the Me- 
diterranean fea-ports, they are extremely vigilant to 
fhut out this dreadful malady. France wifely per- 
mits, to Marfeilles alone, the exclufive liberty of the 
Levant and Turkey trade. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, in the prefent century, feveral Phyficians in 
France, and one or two in England, publifhed and 
maintained this extraordinary pofition, that the 
plague which broke out at Marfeilles (1720) was 
not a contagious or infectious difeafe. Dr. Mead 
and Aftruc exerted great pains to combat a doc- 
trine fo rafh, inconfiderate, and mifchievous. The 
authors of this ruinous hypothefis, feem to have 
been conceited pedants, who, at the hazard of thou- 
fands of lives, obftinately hugged their own theo- 
ries, and fhould have been chained to the gallies, 
or locked up in a mad-houte. 

ForMERLY the quarantine code was crude and 
imperfeé&t ; and where the plague had once got a 
footing amongft the people, the rules and police 
tended rather to increafe and multiply the in- 
feGtion. The whole family, fick and found, were 
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promifcuoufly incarcerated in their dwelling-houfe 
and a red crofs was made upon the door, with 
this forlorn motto, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us.” 
No perfons, but doctors, nurfes, and other atten- 
dants authorifed by government, were permitted 
to enter into, or to depart from the infected do- 
meftic prifon: the doors were clofe guarded, un- 
til all within were either dead or recovered. By 
this inhuman and fatal policy the contagion mul 
tiplied with additional virulence. The difeafe, 
whenever it appeared in any houfe, was concealed 
as long as poffible, becaufe they trembled at a 
difeovery, well knowing, that the whole family 
were indifcriminactely devoted to deftruction. Ma- 
ny who had not yet fallen fick, in fpite of the vi- 
gilance of keepers and guards, efcaped from their 
houfes, and the melancholy fight of relations pe- 
rifhing before their eyes; from their contaminated 
clothes the infection was diffeminated. 

Ru.zes now, more prudent and humane, are efta- 
blifhed, wherever the plague burfts over the boun- 
daries of lazarettos. An early alarm, hike that 
of fire, is of the utmoft importance. The fick 
when not too numerous are inftantaneoufly to be 
removed to one or more diftinét houfes of con- 
finement, all porous materials, furniture, and 
apparel of that houfe are to be committed to the 
flames, all the domeftic brute animals to be killed 
or fecured, and fometimes even the whole habita- 
tion to be pulled to pieces, and deftroyed. The 
fick are next to be prohibited by lines and guards 

from 
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from all poffible communication with the found, 
either in perfon, by contact, goods, or correfpon. 
dence. It is now well known, that the infection 
can be fpread to a very trifling diftance by the air 
alone. That part of the family who remain to 
appearance in health, are to be fhut up in another 
feparate building, until they perform a probation- 
ary quarantine of feveral weeks ; and their cloathes 
are alfo to be burnt. The fick, on recovery, are 
to be conveyed to other houfes of fecurity, and 
the fame precautions taken, during feveral weeks, 
to feclude them from all intercourfe with found 
perfons. When, however, trom want of timely 
detection, the plague has feized upon a great num- 
ber, in this unhappy extremity, the fick muft ne- 
ceflarily be left in their own houtes, and the found 
inftantly removed to a fufficient diftance from their 
infected dwellings and friends, there to undergo a 
yegular quarantine. With fuch wife and tender 
management, the plague now feldom {preads to 
any diftance amongft the inhabitants, and is now 
not dreaded as a univerfal deluge, or the day of 
judgment. 

From the following fources a tolerable idea may 
be acquired of the nature of this tremenduous foe 
to mankind, and of the means of guarding again{t 
and fuppreffing peftilential infection. Some con- 
fufed accounts of ancient plagues may be 
found in Hippocrates, Thucydides and Galen. 
The great plague in the Oth century is defcribed 
by Procopius and Evagrius ; that in the 14th cen- 
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tury by Guido de Cauliaco.. The Plague which 
ravaged Niemeugen, in 1636 and 8, is accurately 
delineated by Diemerbrook : that which defolated 
London, in 1665, has been recorded in fevera] 
journals and pamphlets. R. Brookes collected ia 
hiftory of the moft remarkable peftilences during 
300 years, preceding 17213; and R. Bradley 
(1721) collected fome hiftories of peftilence. Chi- 
coeneau made a collection of the treatifes on the 
plague at Marfeilles (1720.) The London Ga- 
zette contains a fhort narration of the plague, 
which laid wafte Meffina in Sicily, in 1744. If 
to thefe be added Kanoldus, Mead, and the mo- 
dern ordinances refpecting quarantines, efpecially 
in the mediterranean ports, our medical library 
on this difeafe will be fufficiently ftored. 

Tue nature of Marfhy Effluvia and Contagion, 
the caufes which engender them, and the diftance 
to which they extend, are much better underftood 
than formerly. The ancients feem to have had 
very fuperficial notions of the fubtile nature and 
origin of thofe two great fources of mortality. 
Even in the days of Bacon Lord Verulam, the 
Jail fever was attributed to witchcraft. Here, 
therefore, open new profpects and important im- 
provements in pathology, which morbid diflec- 
tions could not have elucidated. From marfhy 
effluvia principally arife Intermittent, Remittent 
fevers and Dyfenteries; the Autumnal remittent 
fevers of Europe, and the Epicemical remittent 
fevers of tropical climates, during the rawy fea- 
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fon. From Contagion, engendered by filth, con- 
fined air, and excrementitious human effluvia from 
the fkin and breath, arife the Jail, Hofpital, Ma- 
lignant, and many of the flow Nervous fevers, 
varying in degrees of virulence. Fracaftorius 
and Morton had thrown fome rays of light upon 
thefe fubjeéts; but it is to the labours and induftry 
of Lancifi, Pringle and Lind, that the world are 
greatly indebted for publications fo interefting to 
the community. Lancifi, in Italy, wrote ‘* de 
‘“‘ noxiis paludum effluviis.” Pringle wrote on 
the principal difeafes which infeft armies, on In- 
termittent, Remittent Fevers, and Dyfenteries, 
and on Contagious fevers, bred in Hofpitals 
_crouded with fick, and on board fhips at fea, 
Lind wrote on the Epidemic fevers, and Dyfen- 
teries of tropical climates, and of hot countries; 
on the means of preferving the health of Seamen 
and Soldiers fent to thofe unwholefome regions; 
on the contagious fevers of crowded hofpitals and 
fhips ; on the means of guarding againft, and of 
extinguifhing this fubtile poifon: his treatife on 
the Sea {curvy is a compendium of almoft every 
effential medical obfervation upon that difeafe. 

On the difeafes moft haraffing and noxious to 
armies and naval fquadrons during war, better 
pilots cannot be found than Pringle, Lind and 
Monro. The ancients are extremely barren of 
information, refpecting military medicine, and the 
economy of their hofpitals. - Czar, Polybius, 
Vegetius, and all the ancient writers, military 
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and medical, have left us nearly to conjeéture on 
this fubject. In the preceding century, Coberus, 
Portius and Mindererus publifhed fome judicious 
obfervations, ** de medicina caftrenG.” In the 
prefent century, on Army and Naval Difeafes, we 
have Alberti, Pringle, Lind, Monro, Brocklefby, 
Macbride, Mezerey, Rouppe, &c. The regula- 
tions of the French military hopitals are defcribed 
in Cheneviere’s ‘* Detailes Militaires,” and merit 

perufal. | 
Mr. Sutton, cotemporary with Dr. Mead, in- 
vented an ingenious and fimple method, which 
is defcribed in the latter’s works, to extraét foul 
air and {tench out of fhips, where it ftagnates in 
the wells, © The apparatus confifted merely in 
laying pipes to communicate both with the well 
and bottom of the fhip, and with the common 
fire-place: by thefe tubes, a conftant current or 
draught of air was kept up, the foul air was car- 
ried off through the fire, and was inftantly renewed 
by frefh. Ventilation, either by a wind-fail, or 
by pipes, is another modern invention to purify 
foul air in jails, fhips, or crowded hofpitals. Ba- 
con Lord Verulam, I have already obferved, had 
difcovered, that fale water became frefh by diftil- 
lation, and that green vegetables and fruits could 
be preferved a long time frefh, when clofe ftopped 
in bottles or jars. Not many years ago, Drs. Ir- 
vin and Lind, and nearly about the fame time, 
contrived to render the former difcovery extremely 
commodious to mariners. A fpiral tube or worm 
was fitted to the head of the common boiler, em- 
ployed 
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_ ployed in cooking the fhip’s provifions, to this was 
added a condenfer, as in the ordinary procefs of 
diftillation, and no additional fuel was expended, 
Dr. Nooth lately publifhed a new mode of pre- 
ferving water on board fhips at fea, from being 
corrupted ; which was by adding fome quicklime to 
each cafk, and afterwards by a particular appara- 
tus to throw fome fixed air into the vefifel, foas te 
precipitate the lime previous to ufe. Time mutt 
yet determine on its utility. Ships, during diftant 
voyages, being thus guarded againft thirft, and 
againft the Scurvy, ie preferved vegetables, 
fruits, and by fpruce beer, it is not impofiible, 
fays Dr. Lind, to provide alfo again{t famine in 
cafes of fire, fhipwreck, ease voyages, long 
calms, and putrified provifions. In one ounce of 
good portable foup, is concentrated the effence of 
3 of a pound of beef; and one tea-{poonful of 
Salep thickens a pint of water into a jelly. A 
man might eafily carry upon his back feveral 
months provifion of this fort. Laftly, the un- 
commonly fuccefsful methods employed by the 
late celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, in a.voy- 
age round the globe, to preferve his men in health, 
merit the attention of both naval and medica} 
officers in that line of fervice. As fuch multitudes 
of men now live on the ocean, the difeafes pecu- 
liar to this element are ftudies highly interetting, 
efpecially to maritime and commercial nations, 
A Tora. revolution has enfued in the ancient 
treatment of Intermittent and Remittent fevers, 
and 
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and of the Malignant and Nervous: there is 
even a confiderable difference between the prac- 
tice of the 16th and the prefent century. Our 
general remedies are Antimonials and Peruvian 
Bark. By means of the Tartar Emetic, Anti- 
monial wine, or James’s Powders, we firft endea- 
vour to obtain an intermiffion or a remiffion of the 
fever, a temporary truce, when the Bark is given 
in fubftance or in decoétion. Indeed fome of the 
tropical remittent fevers are fo extremely violent 
and precipitate, that, after a vomit, no time can 
be with fafety loft, in adminiftering the Bark, In 
cafes complicated with internal topical inflamma- 
tions, blood is drawn ; but this depends upon yva- 
rious circumftances, which I cannot here relate 
in detail: Pringle and Lind are the genuine 
fountains of. information. In the Malignant and 
flow Nervous fevers, blifters are, on many occa- 
fions, applied with great advantage. In the 
cure of the Dyfentery, we truft more to gentle 
purgatives at the beginning, to remove the offen- 
ding caufe, not neglecting, at the fame time, to 
promote the cuticular excretion. We now know, 
to a certainty, the means of extinguifhing infec- 
tion, whether kindled in jails, thips or hofpitals, or 
even that of the Small-pox, when fuch poifon is 
concentrated in wearing apparel, or any porous 
materials; by fire and fmoke confined, or the heat 
of a baker’s oven, continued a few hours, it is 
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effectually annihilated. This too isan importante 
difcovery. | 

Anotyer direful fource of mortality, efpe 
cially to the younger part of the human {fpecies, 
Originates from the foul Atmofphere of Cities and 
large Towns, The key to this information can 
only be attained by Bills of Mortality. Before 
the prefent century, Bills of Mortality were ex- 
tremely imperfect and indigefted. The births, 
genealogies, and deaths of Adam’s defcendants, 
down to Noah and the patriarchs, are recorded in 
Scripture; a few chapters of Genefis are plain 
regifters of births and mortality: the Ifraelites 
were, at different intervals, muftered and num- 
bered by Mofes and his fucceffors, and in a few 
uncommon peftilences, the devaftation is afcer- 
tained in the Jewifh hiftory, The defcent and 
pedigree of kings, and other great men, have alfo 
been kept in moft nations who had made any pro- 
prefs in civilization ; but general annual regifters of 
births, difeafes and deaths, are modern eftablifh- 
ments, and were unknown to the ancients. 

On the continent of Europe, regifters were 
eftablifhed fifty or a hundred years before their in- 
trodu@ion into England. In 1538, exact records 
of weddings, chriftenings and burials, were jirft 
ordered by the King and Council, to be kept in 
every Parifh Church in England, by either the Vi- 
car or the Curate. This order was very negli- 
gently obeyed until 1559s in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when to prevent regifters from rotting in 
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damp churches, they were directed to be written 
on parchment. At firft they feem both in Ger- 
many and in England, to have been defigned 
merely to prove the birth, death, and defcent of 
private perfons, and the right of inheritance in 
property or lands. In 1592, a year of peftilence, 
bills of mortality for London were inftituted, 
but were difcontinued until 1603, another year of 
defolation by the plague, which was the only dif- 
temper then noticed in the printed reports: in 1629, 
the different difeafes and cafualties of thofe who 
died, together with the diftinétion of fexes, were 
added and publifhed ; in 1728, and not fooner, the 
different ages of the dead were ordered to be fpe- 
cified in the London bills. Upon firft. inftituting 
the diftinétion of difeafes and cafualties in the bills 
of the Britifh metropolis, the primary intention 
was to difcaver the numbers deftroyed by the 
plague, and to detect concealed murders. At 
Vienna, Berlin, and fome other cities and towns 
of the continent, and alfo of this ifland, regifters 
nearly fimilar to London are now kept. 

Brits of mortality form a grand epoch in the 
f{cience of politicks, philofophy, and medicine, 
Public records of births and mortality are now 
partly become the rules of political arithmetic, but 
unfortunately for Politicians and Phyficians, they 
are yet far too incorrect and imperfect throughout 
Europe. Regifters of difeafes and deaths in Lon- 
don, are collected by old women, called in their 
refpective diftricts, parith fearchers, and who con- 
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fider the ultimatum of their duty as merely to pre- 


vent private funerals, and concealed murders. ‘The. 


law ordains, that every perfon who dies in London 
is to be examined by the fearchers previous to in- 
terment. Thefe fearchers, upon either being fent 


for to infpeét a corpfe, or upon hearing the bell toll, 


and infpecting the books kept in the different 
churches, are apprized from whence notice has been 
fent of a death, in order that a grave may be opened: 
the two parifh matrons then, whofe induftry is fti- 
mulated by a fmall fee upon each corpfe, fet out 
to examine that no violence has been committed 
upon the dead, of which they have taken an ofh- 
cial oath to make a true declaration, and after wards 
negligently enquire from the relations the name of 
the difeafe, adding the age and fex. Thefe re- 
cords, together with the chriftenings, in which the 
~fearchers have no concern, are depofited with. the 
refpective Clerks of each parochial church, and by 
them the Chriftenings of the eftablifbed church, and the 
Burials in their refpective parochial church-yards alone 
are carried once every week to a general hall in the 
city : on the following day the weekly bill, com- 
prehending thefe partial returns, is printed and pub- 
lifhed, and at the end of the year a general annual 
bill, in which all the weekly returns are confoli- 
dated. Several thoufand annual births and bu- 
rials are omitted in this mutilated regifter. 


From bills conducted upon a larger fcale, and | 


with more accuracy, Politicians, Phyficians, Phi- | 
lofophers, and Calculators of annuities, might de- 
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rive an inexhauftible fund of the moft importané 
and ufeful information. They would then de« 
monftrate the number of inhabitants, male and fe« 
male, exifting at every age, in any city, province, 
or kingdom, the number of married, unmarried, 
widowers, widows, maids, and batchelors, the 
annual average of weddings, of pregnant women, 
of population and of children born, the aétual and 
comparative ratio of mortality by every difeafe 
and cafualty, and the profpeéts of life and death: 
through every ftage of life, the difeafes prin- 
_cipally fatal to a nation, the feafons moft noxious, 
and the difeafes moft prevalent throughout every 
period of our annual circumvolution round ‘the 
fun, the effects of diet, drink, and medical prac- 
- tice, the comparative falubrity and infalubrity of 
city, town, and country air, of different fitu- 
ations, and their effects upon different ages; we 
could then afcertain with tolerable exaé€tnefs the 
comparative ravages of death, the force of 
his frightful hoft of pain and difeafes, and the in- 
roads by which his principal affaults and carnage 
might be expected ; we could then, independent of 
venerable opinions, form prognofticks upon ma- 
thematical grounds. In medical books, almoft 
univerfally, the extenfive defolation of the mof 
rapacious tyrants and conquerors are confounded 
with the uninterefting hiftory and petty depreda- 
tions of a robber. The bills of mortality are 
overlooked by all the great fyftematic writers on 
medicine; they leave us equally ignorant of the 
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actual and relative havock by thofe fiends which 
haunt and ravage the globe. Inftead of fruitlefg 
enquiries into the primary elements, and of tor- 
turing the fluids and folids by chymical procefies, 
I conceive that this fcience fhould conftitute a moft 
material and confpicuous part in the edifice of 
phyfiology, of pathology, and of the fyftems on 
the practice of medicine. It is an epitome of the 
general laws of nature refpecting propagation 
and mortality. It is the annual return of the 
victims of all ages that are tranfported acrofs the 
Stygian lake. 

CatcuLaTions of human propagation, and 
mortality, of relative numbers, ages, &c. derived 
from a large mafs of obfervations and regifters in 
different parts of Europe, have been publifhed by 
feveral eminent philofophers and mathematicians. 
Graunt, fomewhat later than the middle of the pre- 
ceding or 17th century, firft wrote on the London 
bills, and was followed foon after by Petty and 
Davenant. The prefent century has produced fe- 
-veral excellent treatifes upon the fame fubjeét. 
The moft celebrated are Dr. Halley’s; De. Moivre’s 
on annuities; Sufmilch’s calculations ; Simpfon’s 
fele&t exercifes ; fome effays in the philofophical 
tranfactions; Short’s obfervations on various bills 
of mortality; Dr. Price’s eflay on annuities and 
reverfions; and Birch’s collection of the London 
bills to 1759. In my oblervations, Medical and 
Political, I have contracted and arranged the 
births, difeafes, cafualties, and deaths of Lon- 
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don, during the laft 105 years, into a few regular 
tables, and have added a commentary of confider- 
able length upon each difeafe and cafualty: To 
iMuftrate the defeéts of the bills, I have alfo added 
feveral curious hofpital returns. I have, if I mif- 
take not, there prefented an eafy and practicable 
plan, and to be conduéted without any additional 
expence, for new modelling and effentially im- 
proving the bills of births and mortality of Lon- 
don, and every other city, and of rendering thofe 
records objects of the firft moment. to politicians, 
phyficians, and to mankind at large. | 

AnorHer fupereminent difcovery claims our 
attention and gratitude. Neither Rhazes, Avi- 
cenna, nor any of the Arabian Phyficians, who 
wrote in the gth and roth centuries, make the leaft 
mention of Inoculation. The earlieft information 
received-in Britain of inoculation, and its utility 
in furprifingly diminifhing the mortality of the 
Small-pox, was from Emanuel Timoni, a Greek 
Phyfician, in a letter to Dr. Woodward, dated at 
Conftantinople, 1713- In another epiftle from 
the fame author to the Royal Society of London, 
(1715) he fays, that 40 years prior to the preceding 
date, inoculation had been introduced into the ca- 
pital of Turkey, from two of the Afiatic pro- 
vinces bordering on the Cafpian Sea, Circaflia and 
Georgia, where the antiquity or beginning of the 
practice cannot be traced back to its origin, An 
account of the Circaflian practice may be feen in 


Motraye’s travels to that country in 1712. Py- 
larini’s 
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Jarini’s account of inoculation at Conftantinoples 
where he then refided, was publifhed at Venice, 
1715, in which year many thoufands were inocu- 
lated in the metropolis of Turkey. The Turks 
themfelves, as Mahometans and fatalifts, and ob- 
ftinately attached to the dogmas inculéated in the 
Alcoran, which command them not to fly even 
from the plague, rejected inoculation, and it was 
adopted only amongft the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Jews. In Greece, and the adjacent ifland of Can- 
dia, it had been 4 practice during one or two, cen- 
turies earlier; and probably by means of the pro- 
vincial foldiers of Turkey, had been carried into 
feveral of their tributary provinces in Africa. 
Besrpes the fecurity afforded by inoculation, 
we learn that the Circaffians and Georgians were 
induced to the practice by another powerful motive, 
avarice, in order to preferve the beauty of their 
female children, and to fell them at high prices to 
rich Turks and Perfians ¢* miftreffes. They trans- 
ferred the variolous matter by a {malt fcratch made 
in different parts of the body, previoufly dipping’ 
the point of the needle into a ripe puftule, or into 
a nutfhel filled with variolous matter. Many 
Greek women at Conftantinople exercifed the 
function of inoculators, nearly in the fame man- 
ner. They made four or five fcratches in different 
parts of the body or extremities, over thefe punc- 
tures a platter was laid, and after 7 or eight days, 
4 flight fever or ficknefs enfued, fucceeded by an 


eruption of puftules, but feldom or never any 
S) fecondary 
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fecondary fever, o* violent fymptoms fo fatal if 
the natural imall pox at the ebb of maturation, 
were oblerved to accompany the inoculated. They 
were allo indifferent whether the variolous infeGion 
was engrafted from natural, or from artificial 
raefhubis 
Iwet714, Lady M. W.oMontague, the olckeshs 
letter writer, and wife to the Englifh Ambaffador 
at Conftantinople, had her fon inocuiated: in that 
capital by Maitland,an Englifh Surgeon. In 1721, 
Dr. Mead and Mr. Maitland made the ¢xperiment 
of incculation m London upon feven condemned: 
criminals, all of whom by that\means obtained 2 
pardon, and recovered. On Lady.~Montague’s 
return to England in 1722, her-daughter was ino- 
culated by a flight incifion’on each’ arm, an im- 
provement.in the fimplicity of! the Joperation in- 
croducetsby Timoni. ~A few months after Mifs 
Montague, fome ofthe royal family were inocula- 
ted ;,and-in the fame year inoculation was carried 
co: Botton ip North America. ~ 
“FEARS and ftrone prefudices almoftuniverfally 
prevailed againft a ‘praétice fo--novel. ‘Several 
Phyficians and Divines‘exclaimed againft inocula- 
tion; and a variety of ObjeGtions and falfhoods 
were foon invented and printed to’ depreciate this 
important di covery. Dr. Jurin, the foftering pa- 
tron of inoculation in London, publifhed feveral 
detached papers in the philofophical tranfactions, 
comparing the mortality of the natural, with the 
inoculated fmall-pox, From a great mafs of ma- 
earls terials, 
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titiats; and many thoufands of fick in different 
parts of England, he found that one of five or fr 
ata medium die by the natural difeafe ; a propor- 
tion confirmed by later and: much more enlarged 
calculations. Jn Turkey, in the northern parts 
of Europe, and in Africa, throughout the whole 
extent of the Mediterranean coaft, the fmall- pox 
is {till more rapacious; in feveral inftances i it has 
been fo virulent aé to kill nearly one half of the 
infected. On the other hand, of thofe then ino- 
culated, 1 of 50 diced 5 but amongft them were in- 
cluded young infants, many of whom are cut off 
by convulfions, which was laid to inoculation, to- 

gether with fome aged perfons and valetudinarians, 
Befides, a very few trials had been made of its 
fuccefs; Jurin’s lift of all the inoculated in Lon- 
don, and other parts of England, from 1721 to 
1727, amount to 464 only. 

INOCULATION, from 1727, languithed in Eng- 
land and in North America until 1738, when it 
was again revived in both countries. In 1746, a 
{mali charitable hofpital was ereéed in the fuburbs 
of London, for the purpofe of inoculation. In 
1723, a few Phyficians and Patriots of France had 
made an unfuccefsful attempt to introduce inocu- 
Jation into that kingdom ; and from 1724 to 1752, 
all the medical writers of that nation are filent on 
inoculation : throughout that long interval it flepr 
there in profound oblivion, when ale Englifh pub- 
lications and enlarged experience of inoculators 
were revived and expofed to view as a recom- 
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mendation of the practice. Mr. P. €. Condamine, 
the celebrated French patron of inoculation, could 
colleé&t a. lift. of no more tham 200 inoculated 
throughout all France, during the firft four years 
after its introduction in 1754. Holland had 
adopted inoculation in 1748. The practice was 
introduced into Italy in 1754, and a year after into 
Sweden and Denmark. The fum total of the tno- 
culated in Sweden, during the firit nine years, 
- amounted only to 1200. 7 
Tue different regifters of fuccefs and mifcar- 
riage under inoculation, and it would be eafy to 
multiply piles of fimilar examples, authorize us 
at this day to draw the following conclufions, 
According to the immature calculations of Jurins 
of thofe inoculated, 1 of 50, and of Mead, 1 of 
x00 died; but by accounts of later date, collected 
by various practical inoculators and phyficians, on 
an average 1 only of every 500 inoculated die. In 
{upport of this moderate calculation, I have, in a 
former treatife, called ‘* Obfervations Medical and 
Political,” produced unqueftionable vouchers and 
authorities. Exclufive of the immediate dreadful 
havock by the natural {mall-pox, numbers who 
furvive are disfigured; in multitudes of others the 
difeafe is fucceeded by complaints of the lungs and 
confumptions, and a confiderable number annually 
lofe their eye-fight. No bad fymptoms of this fort 
follow the inoculated fmall-pox. 
Toucan the fuccefs of inoculation is unparalelled, 
in affording fecurity from a direful difeafe, and in 
Operating 
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operating almoft as a miracle for the prefervation 
of mankind; yet long habits, ignorance, and fu- 
perftitious prejudices obftructed its admiffion for 
along time; it had to encounter, in every king- 
dom, an hoft of opponents, and by flow degrees got 
a footing. The practice at prefent is very far 
from being fo univerfally encouraged as it merits, 
Even in London, and other parts of England, I 
have in a former publication demonftrated that in- 
oculation is yet in its infancy. 

In the precife mode of engrafting variolous in- 
fection, Inoculators are not agreed. The Bramins 
of India, and feveral European operators, make 
one fimple incifion or fcratch only with a lancet, 
and in length about 1-4th of an inch: others make 
a flight fcratch in each arm, above the elbow, in 
order to prevent a poffibility of mifcarriage. Cot- 
ton, or threads of filk, impregnated with matter 
from a ripe puftule, are laid on the fcratch or 
wound, and over all an adhefive plafter or ban- 
dage, which after a few hours is finally removed. 
Others again dip the point of a lancet, or broad 
needle inta a ripe puftule, and by one or two 
fcratches on each arm, convey the difeafe, and in 
this way no plafter or bandage is required. In all 
cafes it is unneceffary to pierce beyond the thin 
external fkin, or cuticle, J have done it to chil- 
dren, both awake and fleeping, without their being 
fenfible of any operation or pain. The Bramins 
of India ufe the preferved matter of the preceding 
year, and taken from inoculated {mall-pox only-; 
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with us Inoculators generally prefer frefh matter, 
but taken indifferently from’ either natural or arti: 
ficial puftules. * Some prefcribe elaborate prepara- 
tion by diet, purgatives, and’ noftrums previous 
to inferting the infeétion: young children efpecie 
ally may fafely difpenfe with many of thofe fcien- 
ufic medical manoeuvres, and interefted ceré- 
monies. Others with more fenfe and honefty take 
care merely that the fubjec tobe inocylated is in 
health; a vegetable diet, freth air and amufements 
are theonly /everities-of their regimen throughout 
inoculation. With refpeé to the proper feafon for 
inoculation, it is ufual to avoid the extremes of 
heat and cold; but when the natural difeafe appears 
in the neighbourhood, we are to dilfegard mid 
leffer evil, and to fly to inoculation. 

Tue introduction of inoculation into England, 
and into other parts of Europe, the authors in fup- 
port and detraction of the practice, and the’ dif- 
ferent treatment of the inoculated, may be learned 

from Dr. Jurin’s papers, from Kirkpatricks Hif 
tory of Inoculation, from Maty,Gatti,Gandoger de 
Foigny, ‘* Hiftoire de la Inoculation par Mr, de 
é< Ja Condamine,” and from my Obfervations Me- 
dical and Political. | 

An alarm has of late years been created acaintt 
general inoculation in London and other cities, and 
jn printed treatifes it is reprefented as big with 
danger to the public fafety... This opinion is main~ 
cained by many foreign writers of eminence, by De 
Waen, Raft, Tiffer, and in London: by Baron 
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Dimfdale, and by fome of the periodical Reviewers: 
of medical publications. They all have afferted, 
in the moft peremptory language, ‘* That by ge- 
‘s neral inoculation in cities, at private houtes, va- 
‘© riolous contagion is more likely from that caufe. 
s< to be difperfed in the natural way, and therefore 
‘¢ upon the whole, that the community at large 
‘6 are more likely to be injured, than benefited by 
‘¢ the practice, and the only alylum which they 
‘6 allowed in cities to all the lower and middling 
<<. trades-people, is an inoculating hofpital.” Upon 
the determination of this fingle propofition, refted 
the fate of inoculation. Could Baron Dimf{dale, 
the leading champion of that party, and his lite- 
rary colleagues, have fupported their repeated pub- 
lications with asmuch argument as they have done 
with zeal and obftinacy, policy and humanity 
would have dictated the total fuppreflion of a 
a practice more detrimental on the whole than be- 
neficial to the public. To this great medical and 
political controverfy, I devoted an entire chapter in 
my Obfervations Medical and Political, and after 
endeavouring to refute all the arguments urged by 
Baron Dimfdale again{t general Inoculation in ci- 
ties, ‘¢ at the private houfes of the lower clafs and 
«¢ middling trades-people,”’ { afterwards demon- 
ftrated, by decifive mathematical proofs, that an 
inoculating hofpital in London, however large, as 
now conduéted, or indeed in any other practicable 
plan, could not poffibly fave 200 lives annually ; 
chat almoft as many undergo the difeate annyally in 
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che natural way, as would be neceffary under i ing- 
culation; that was inoculation general in the early 
parts of life at the houfes of the inhabitants, Lon- 
don might fave about 2000 5 Great Britain and Ire- 
land between 20 and 30 thoufand ; and Europe 
about 390 thoufand lives anaually. | 


Ler us now diredt our inquiries to medicinal 
fprings, In modern times, numerous fountains 
have been difcovered of mineral waters endowed 
with different falut tary virtues, and are now more 
frequently reforted to and prefcribed in chronic in- 
firmities. Hippocrates is’ filent on medicated 
{prings, nor for feveral centuries after do we find 
them employed in the rotine of practice. At Rome, 
Strabo, Vitruvius, Celfus, Seneca, Pliny and Galen 
mention fome medicated waters ufeful in the cure 
of difeafes. © Seneca fays that fome ftrengthened 
the nerves, cured ulcers, and were ferviceable i in 
difeafes of the lungs, and internal vifcera, and 
that their ufes were as various as their tafte. Dio- 
dorus Siculus mentions, that the natural hot baths 
of Sicily were in ufe prior to thofe of Italy. ‘The 
warm medicated waters of Germany, and of Bour- 
bon in France, have been’ many ages in vogue. 
The hot fountains of Bath and Buxton feem to 
have been known to, and pointed out by the Ro- 
mans: in the 16th century ‘they were frequented 
as bathing fprings; but their internal efficacy was 
little regaided or known until the end of the r7th 
pentury. ifr | 
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Sick perfons are frequently fent by their phyfi- 
cians too late to medicated fprings, merely to die 
at a diftance. Numbers have been indebted ta 
mineral waters for a re{pite from the grave, and a 
perfect recovery from difeafes which had proved 
impregnable to all the materials of the fhops. 
Bath is the hotteft fpring in England, anid 
Buxton the fecond. The waters of Bath, drunk 
warm at the pump, and in moderate quantity, are 
celebrated in relieving weaknefs of the ftomach 
and ingeftines, decayed appetite, indigeftion, and 
acidities, whether originating from intemperance, 
fevere ftudy,indolence or various other caufes: they 
are alfo famed in chronic fluxes, weaknefs of the 
digettive organs, or coftivenefs from fimilar caufes, 
and in repairing conftitutions injured by refidence 
in warm climates, and by violent fevers prevalent 
in fuch regions; likewife in colic and bilious com- 
plaints, in old habitual and irregular gout, in ca- 
chexy, in feveral female maladies affecting the 
{tomach and concoction, and in fome cafes of fte- 
rility. The waters of this fpring, drunk and ufed 
as baths, and alfo pumped on the affected part, 
have performed diftinguifhed cures in paralytic 
difeafes, whether general or partial, in chronic 
rheumatifims and fciatica, in contraction, rigidity 
or weaknels of the tendons at the joints, in foul- 
nefs of the fkin, tetters, leprofy, and fcrophula, 
and as a wath in fome fcrophulous opthalmies. 
Briftol {pring, in the vicinity of Bath, was difco- 
vered j in the 17th century: it is an excellent re- 
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medy in pulmonaty,confumptions, haemorrhages, 
and. hedticks sand. it is:alfo commended in -ha- 
morrhages from the kidneysand urinary paffages, 
aod from, the womb, apd. in internal ulcers. : In the 
diabetes, or profule flow of urine, whichis vfually 
accompanied. with a hectic emacjation, this water 
isa celebrated fpecific. It has» another peculiar 
property, sthat it may’ be carried” round the plobe 
tranfparent-and unchanged. 

Ar Aix la Chapelle,andin France, and realy the 
warm mineral’ waters and natural: baths, | are 
Succefsfully adminiftered in the fame difeafes with 
thé Bath fpring, « The heat of two “ftrong’ it~ 
pregnated fountains at Aix'la Chapelle is equal to 
ya4, and 160 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
anfwer the purpofe either of a> general, or ofa 
partial vapour bath. Artificial vapour baths were 
ancient remedies, but before the prefent century, 
had not been ereéted in this ifand. In fome par- 
ticular difeafes they have done fignal fervice: it 
happens however unfortunately, that like Hero- 
dicus, the Greek athletic empiric, or the medical 
alchymifts, the proprietors of the baths are too 
zealous and clamorous to puff them as univerfal 
anaceas in every difeafe. Confult, on the othet 
the advocates for cold bathing, Floyer and 
Baynard, for inftance, thould implicit credit be 
civen to their panegyricks, there are few difeafes 
which. are not oppugnable by immerfion in cold 
water. Each of our hofpitals, not excepting even 

nad-houles, fhould be provided with a cold, 
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warm, and a vapour’ bath. The high price at 
which the vapour baths in London are retailed by 
the proprietors, render them almoft ulelels to the 
bulk of the community. 3 
_Chalybeate waters, that is fuch as are impreg- 
nated with iron, are defervedly extolled in female 
obftructions, chlorofis, and Auor albus, in vervous 
or mufcular weaknefs, relaxations, and imbeci- 
lity, in bloated, indolent phlegmatic habits, and 
decayed tone of the itomach and inteftines. Se- 
veral chalybeate fprings are interfperied through- 
out this ifland. We have alfo a few celebrated 
Diuretic fprings in calculous and gravelly com- 
plaints; mild Purging {prings; Sulphureous fprings 
renowned inthe cure of cutaneous difeafes; and 
others tinctured with various medicated qualities. 
In the 16th century, treatifes were publifhed 
on Medicinal Springs and Baths by C, Gefner, A, 
Baccius, J. Bauhine, and G Fallopius. Mr. Boyle, 
in the 37th century, fketched the outlines of a 
plan for a general hiftory of mineral waters. F, 
Hoffman is one of the beft authors that I have 
perufed on the German fprings. The French 
Academy have admitted into their memoirs a va- 
riety of papers on the analyfis and medical virtues 
of different fprings in France. On the impregna- 
tionsand medicinal virtues of variousBritith {prings, 
we have Allen, Lifter,Short, Guidor, Oliver,Cheyne, 
Charlton, Keir, Randolph, &c. Monro and Rutty 
have attempted to form compendiums of the moft 


caleirated medicinal fprings in different parts of 
Europe. 
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Europe. Haller has regiftered a large eatalogue 
of writers on medicated fountains, and Groffen has 
compiled a Bibliotheca Hydrographica. A medi- 
cal work, comprehending a concife analyfis, and 
narration of the virtues of the moft renowned me- 
dicinal {prings in Europe in the cure of difeafes, 
would be an ufeful production ; it is a field for me- 
dical induftry and abilities to gather laurels. In 
analyzing the impregnations of the fame fpring, 
{carce two authors agree. Whoever engages in a 
review of thofe publications, muft carefully fepa- 
rate truth from fable; he muft fcrupuloufly fcru- 
tinize the authenticity of the materials; he may 
venture alfo to lopp off a farrago of theoretical 
bombaft, chymical trafh, trivial records, and a 
thoufand fuperfuities. This then might be termed 
a pharmocopoeia of fome of the moft agreeable 
and powerful remedies fpontaneoufly prepared by 
nature for the benefit of man. 

- Severna Chymifts have attempted by art ta 
imitate mineral waters. In the 17th century, Jen- 
nings and Howarth obtained a patent from Charles 
the Id. for making artificial chalybeate waters, 
Dr. Prieftly directs nite to imitate the Pyrmont, 
and Bergman, of Sweden, the hot waters, 
Whether’ fuch artificial imitations poffefs the full 
medicinal powers of the natural {pring, is not fo. 
wel] afcertained. When Phyficians obferved thag 
lemons and oranges cured the {curvy, they con. 
cluded, from analogy, that the fame effect mutt be. 
produced by other acids; but after trying vinegar, 


and 
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and the ftrongeft mineral acids diluted, they 
found them ineffectual, and that the natural fruit 
was endowed with fome latent virtue which they 
could not difcover nor counterfeit. Medicated 
fprings, in like manner, feem impregnated with 
a fubtile fpirit which evades the Chymical torture 
in their refolution of the feparate ingredients. 
Mr. Boyle was clearly of opinion, that we could 
not fecurely determine @ priori the medical ef- | 
fects of mineral fprings, and that the fureft way 
of knowing them is by long and fufficient expe- 
rience of their operation upon the human body in 
difeafes. 

I propose now to make a few obfervations on 
the modern fyftems of Nofology, by F. B. Sau- 
vages, C. Linneus, R. A. Vogel, W. Cullen, 
and J. B. M. Sagar. Thefe writers, in imitation 
of the naturalifts, and upon the fame principles, 
have thought proper to arrange difeafes into 
claffes, orders, genera, and fpecies, with a few 
marks of difcrimination to each. 

OrperR and method are unqueftionably neceffary 
in all arts and fciences. Without fome arrange- 
ment in the profufe ftock of materials, and ob- 
fervations required in the Medical profeffion, a. 
prodigious confufion would enfue. Such a chaos 
might be compared to a large library of books 
piled together in diforder, to a Dictionary without 
any alphabetical regularity, or to a yreat Jumber- 
room filled with heaps of different materials: we 
fhould be obliged to fearch a long time for what 

we 
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we wanted: and could make very flow proprefé 
in ftudy. The feanty leafning of moft rude 
tribes may be eafily retained in the memory with= 
out any arrangement $ but in literary and polith- 
ed nations the objeéts'of f{cience and arts are fo 
widely’ multiplied and diverfified, that the con- 
fined memory of man, and {pan of human exiftence 
mut? be contented with a’ part, On thefe ac- 
counts arts and fciences, and-amongft the number 
medicine, ate feparated into-diftinct groups, bran- 
ching cut into legions of divifions and fubdivi- 
fronseo It is truly melancholy, however, to think, 
that difeafes alone fhould be fo numeréus: as to 
have employed the talents and induftry of feve- 
ralsingenious Phyficians, principally in adjufting’ 
their: “Glaifification and arrangement; and, that 
like the multifarious objects of Botany and Na- 
tural hiftory, volumes fhould alfo be filled with a 

dreary vocabulary of difeafes. | i ove 
. Fwanxe to God, difeafes are not fo numerous: 
as the vegetable tribe ; furrounded with fo many 
enemies, mankind would require:as many Phyfici- 
ns.as Cooks: if this was true, a material change 
Be revolution fhould alfo take place in the ftudy 
of Medicine; the important doctrine of the fiens’ 
and diagnoftics of difeafes would demand in fie! 
nitely more attention. : ; 
Tue tafte for fubtilizing difeafes into a variety 
of fpecies began with the revival of literature 
in Europe, when Arifotle was ftill. worfhipped 
with profound reverence, and when men laboured 
with 
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with filly pains to fubtilize away fenfe in terms 
and diftin@iions, and in the jargon of falfe logic. 
Braflavolus, in a large volume, written 200 years 
aco, upon the venereal difeafe, reckons up 234 
different fpecies and complications. G. Harvey 
in the fame abfurd manner fplit the Scurvy into a 
multitude of {pecies. Taylor, the noted Oculift 
and Empiric, made 245 diftinct fpecies of Dif- 
eafes incident to the Eyes. De Haen, in ridi- 
cule, fays that he would undertake to make 250 
fpecies of the Epilepfy ; and an ingenious man 
might contrive to make an‘ equal number of fpe- 

cies of Maniacs. 7 
We can marfhal a certain number of difeafes 
into one group, clafs, or order; they Have con 
fiderable refemblance, and natural affinity in ei- 
ther their caufes, fymptoms, prognoftics, method 
of cure, or other circumftances, aad coalcice to- 
gether. Such, for example, are Intermittent and 
Remittent Fevers, internal topical Inflammations, 
_Dropfies, ‘difeafes peculiar to Women, and to In- 
fants; fome ‘furgical difeafes, fuch as Wounds, 
Fractures, Luxations, Uteers, &c. » Some gene- 
ral principles “apply to “an intire clafs and order. 
‘Fhere are on the other hand «many other difeafes 
where no géneral’and concife definition can be de- 
vifed to comprehend them in-an ageregate clufter: 
it is difficult to affien them any fixed ftation, they 
are fo detached and unconnected with each other, . 
and whether they are claffed or not feems nearly 
immaterial, provided the diagnoftie fymptoms 
or 
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of portrait of each are drawn concife and correct, 
From a diftant fimilarity in one or two fymptoms, 
from a concordance in the feat or locality, from 
theoreticul notions refpeéting the caufes, and 
from a variety of other circumftances, difeafes 
might with great facility be parcelled into mon- 
ftrous combinations and affociations. Nofolo- 
gifts have accordingly varied the chords and dif- 

cords, and rung the changes “ ad libitum.” 
CrassizicaTion is folely intended to affift the 
memory, to enable us to attain knowledge with 
more eafe and difpatch ; fo that by a natural or- 
der, and a few efiential marks, not too numerous 
to be retained in the memory, every difeafe may 
be readily found, and unerringly difcriminated 
from all others. his fhould be the criterion of 
Nol fological fyftems. Could difeafes be known 
with certainty, by a fingle fymptom, it would be 
a happy circumftance, and greatly leffon the la- 
bour and expence of medical ftudies. This I 
apprehend is one of the rocks upon which feve- 
rat fhodern Nofologifis have {plit: by cur- 
tailing effential fymptoms with violence, they have 
rendered the chara¢ter of each difeafe, or in other 
words, the Genus, faint and obfcure, and ftript 
them into naked fkeletons, where the features 
are no longer diftinét and vifible: Many, efpe- 
cially of the modern authors, had diftracted their . 
readers with a tedious enumeration of figns, num- 
bers of which were accidental and not conftant. 
A tree may be correctly defcribed without enume- 
rating 
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rating all its branches, and leaves, or the head; 
without numbering all the hairs which. grow up- 
on.it, In fome febrile, and nervous difeafes, almoft 
every function of. the body is difordered, but it is 
unneceflary to recapitulate the whole train; be- 
caufe in fuch a. thicket we often lofe fight of the 
primary and diagnoftic fymptoms. Modern No- 
fologifts have leaped into the oppofite extreme; 
and have frequently degenerated into, mere no- 
MEBCIALArS. 18 pas | ms ae as 
If onthe one hand the diagnoftics of Difeafes, 
or to fpeak technically, of the Genus, are too con- 
cife and maimed in Nofologies, forme. of them in 
their arrangement, into. claffes, orders, genera; 
and fpecics are too prolix; the-memory is taxed 
and teazed, and. becomes fatigued with. futile 
diftin@tions, Like many good things, the rigid 
pedantic attachment to. method is carried to eX- 
cefs, Nofologifts are. often;outrageoutly methodi- 
cal, and overcharged: with paradoxical refine- 
ments. They procéed on fome occafions like perfons 
in a. mechanical profeffion, attempting: fo, im- 
prove an ingenious piece of machinery,. by, add- 
ing double or treble the. number of. wheels: they 
fometimes cut a fingle Difeafe into a number. of 
pieces, or fpecies, and confufe the reader to fearch 
for the fcattered fragments amongft a number of 
heterogeneous orders, Their claffes and orders, 
like thofe of the ftridtum and laxum of the an- 
cient methodics, are frequently forced and artifi- 
cial, and Difeafes totally difcordant in their na- 
g ture, 
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ture, caufes, and method of cure fettered toge- 
ther. Even in the general charaéter of feveral of 
their claffes there are fundamental errors. 

AnoTHER defect in moft of the Nofologifts is, 
that they have not difcriminated with marked at- 
~) tention the Difeafes which occur frequently, and 
/ which deftroy multitudes of mankind. It is ab- 
~ furd to beftow equal pains and care upon the di- 
agnoftics of Corns, Warts, and fuch meagre tri- 
fles, as upon Remittent and Malignant Fevers, 
Small Pox, Confumptions, &c. Difeafes which 
are liable to be miftaken for others fhould a!fo be 
more correcily deferibed ; and there are other 
dangerous Difeafes which fhould be detected in 
embryo, and crufhed in the bud. Boerhaave, 
Hoffman, and moft of the great modern fyf- 
tematic writers, have allotted a feparate clafs to 
the dileafes of Women, and another to thofe of 
Infants. Mott of the Nofologifts, however, have 
deferted the order of nature, and have left the 
numerous train and feries of complaints peculiar 
to the female fex, and to infants, {tiled and un- 
dittinguifhed amongft the crowd: placed in two 
claffes, upon the fore ground of the pi@ure, they 
would appear more diftinét and vifible. It would, 
perhaps, alfo be more ufeful to mark, in chrono- 
logical order and gradation, the fynonymous or 
different names, by which authors, that is, thofe 


of eminence, have characterized the fame dif- 
eafe, 


Tue 
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Tie technical terms of fcience, one of the 
oreateft nuifances, which defiles and darkens every 
Byen of Phyfick, are unneceffarily increafed by 
the Nofologifis, Sauvages has an Order called 
Hallucinationes and Morofitates, Vogel Difeafes 
called Alotriophagia, Sparganofis, Pea incoiee 
Acatopofis and Carebaria; the etymology and 
meaning of which the old Greeks, were they to 
return to the earth, would be puzzled to decy- 
pher. Should the career of Nofology, and li- 
centious affectation of new terms, go on for a 
century, we fhall it is to be feared, have a fynod 
of Nofological Methodifts, a new language and 
medical orthography, and all the old books will 
be rendered fcarce intelligible. 

GramMarians have thought, that they could 
not more effectually and fpeedily inftrnét their 
readers in the principles of grammar, and in the 
rules for writing the language with perfpicuity, 
than by pointing out examples of faults commit- 
ted by eminent claffical writers. This I truft 
will plead my apolog y for the few preceding 
Comments on thofe illuftrious Nofologifts. The 
nature of this compendium will not admit of a 
more pointed and fpecific criticifm in detail. The 
Jatter would be attended with infinitely lefs dif- 
ficulty, than the general furvey and outline in 
miniature of an intire clafs or community of 
writers. — 

The following diftinguifhed authors of the 
48th century are arranged into a few clufters 
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from fome fimilarity in, the fubject of their Write 
ings, and one clutter is mifcellaneous. | 

A. Pitcairn Elementa Medicine, J. Allen’s 
Synopfis Univerfze, Medicina, practicz, June- 
ker’s confpectus bi herapiz generalis. F. Home’s 
Principia Medicine. The London Praétice of 
Phyfi ais Eleme dts of the Practice of Phyfick, 
by G. ‘Fordyce ; ; by W., Cullen ; ; and by ie Gre- 
OOry. Vogel's PreleGtiones Medica. G. W. 
Wedel” eer afest, ig a Gaubn Syftema we 
Co mpendium’ Pathology’ 

"BR. Torti de- Morbis ‘Epidemicis & febri- 
bus. R. Manningham on the Febricula, J. Hax- 
ham oh* the Pleurify, Peripneumony, Nervous 
and malignant, Fevers, Small Pox, and Putrid 
Sore’ ‘Throat. - J. Fothergilf on the. Putrid Sore 
Throat. ~ Helvetius” 'de™ Variolis. Hillary ‘on 
the Small ‘Pox: ditto on the Difeales of ‘Bar- 
badaes : ‘ditto on. the "Weather and Difeates. 
Rurty’s “hittory of the Weather. G. Cleghorn. on 
the Epidemical “Dileates of Minorca. J. Rogers 
and M. REY Connel on. Epidemical, Fevers. at Cork. 
Tes ‘ims “On E pid? “mical Difeafes. Clarke on the 
Dy feafes i in long Voyages to the Faft Indies, | 

CG. Cheyne, on the Gout, Hypochgndriacal and 
Hyftefical Gifatess Be Mandeville on the Hyf 
keri ical and | Hypothondrical difeafe On the Gout, 
G Mufe orave,W. MORE Williams, Grant N. Ro- 

5. TP Whyte. on 
‘Nervous « “i yoda difeates,” te Sachi- 
hus d@eruditorun forbis, ATiffot On the Difeafes of 
Ps: 


People 
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* People of Fafhion and of Literati. G. C. Schel- 
hammer de humani animi affectibus, & inde expec= 
tandis in corpore bonis malifque. Battie on Mad- 
nefs. ‘Sehac’oh the Heart, and its Difeafes. 
~ ‘J. ‘Frover on the Afthma. J. Miller on the’ 
Afthma and Chin cough. R. Blackmore on Con- 
fumptions. R. Ruffel'de Tabe glandulari, and uti- 
lity of Sea Water in the Scrophula. a 
On the difeafes and medicinal treatment of In- 
fants, Brouvet; B; Meibomius ; G. Armftrone ; 
W. Mofs. i . 

De Vermibus corporis humani; Le Clerc; S. 
Coulet; Andry; Van Doevern. 

On the Venereal Difeafe we have many writers, 
but few material therapeutic improvements in the 
17th century. In the prefent century J. Aftruc, 
in two quarto volumes, collected the names of 
all preceding authors on this difeafe, and almoft 
every eflential practical obfervation on the fymp- 
toms and cure. It is now cured without thofe 
violent fhocks given to the conftitution, by pro- 
fafe falivation and fweating, which formerly un- 
dermined the health, and proved fatal to num- 
bers of the indifcreet votaries of Venus. ‘Unlefs 
the cafe is extremely virulent, we feldom think 
iC neceflary to pufh mercury to the excefs of ex- 
citing a falivation. Our general remedies 
continue to be either Mercurial Undtion, or crude 
Mercurial pills, Calomel pills, or a {olution of 
corrofive fublimate, with decoctions of Guiacum 
and Sarfaparilla. I will not forfeit the reader 
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with a long catalogue of writers on the Venerea 
Difeafe: it is one of the hot beds of Empiricks 
and of empirical treatifes : : the majority of them 
are like fummer infects, that buz for a day, and 
are unworthy of record. 

J. La Bruyer wrote a treatife on the uncer- 
tainty of the figns of death. On the means of 
recovering drowned perfons to life, {mall pam- 
phlets ie been publithed by the Humane So- 
cieties of Holland and of London, and one by 
W. Cullen. The falfe nations of the Lungs and 
Stomach, in fuch accidents, being filled with 
water is exploded, together with the rude treat- 
ment and fufpenfion of the head. By means of 
heat, inceffant friction by affittants, blowing air 
into the lungs, and heated tobacco Altties® into 
the Anus, a confiderable number who had not 
lain too long under water have been refcued from ’ 
the grave, ~ 

MisceLLangous Treatifes. De Haen’s ratio 
Medendi. C. Letfom’s Medical Memoirs, D. 
Monro on the Dropfy. Young on the effeéts and 
ule of Opium. Nihel’s predictions from. the 
Pulfe, \ Percival’s Effays. Aitkin’s Thoughts on 
Hofpitals. N. Robinfon on the Stone and Gra- 
vel. G. Baker on the Colic and Poifon of Lead. 
Bianchi Hiftoria hepatis. Mudge’s defcription of 
an Inhaler, to convey medicated fteams into the 


Dz Jurifprodentia Medica, & Chirurgica. F, 
Fidelis. P. Amman; M. Albertus; J. Bonnius. 
| G. 
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G. Fuller on the utility of Exercife. G. 
Cheyne on Health and long Life, and on the 
regulations of the Nonnaturals, and choice of dict. 
J. Arbuthnot on Diet and Aliments. N. Ane 
dry Traité des Alimens. J. Armftrong’s Art 
of preferving Health. Barry on Wines. On 
Domeftic Medicine, Tiflot and D. Buchan. | 

J. Forftinavius de defideratis Medicis. Ma- 
chievelium Medicum. J, Gregory’s Duty and 
Office of a Phyfician. 

Diseases of the Brute Creation. On Difeates 
of Horfes, Gibfon and Bartlet. On Difeafes of 
Sheep and Black Cattle, various authors are col- 
leéted by Haller, and in the Giournal di Literati 
of Italy. | 

Ir may poffibly be attributed to either igno- 
rance or negligence, that the pathological fyftem 
of Gaubius, a text book in many univerfities, is 
flurred over without any comment. J have long 
confidered the fyftems of pathology, and even. 
that of my old learned Dutch mafter, Gaubius, 
as imperfect, both in the general outline and 
compofition. They are in general too refined for 
the active bufinefs of medicine; and are not yet, 
as ] conceive, {uficiently difentangled from the 
reveries of the Galenifts, Chymitts, and Mecha- 
nicks. 

THE pathology of difeafes, whether originat- 
ing from external or internal caufes, is certainly 
much more clearly elucidated, and better under- 
ftood by the moderns; but the ‘© Methodus Mer 
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dendi”, has not kept pace with thofe ithprove: 
ments. Credit has been given to‘a thread-bare 
faying, that if you tell the Phyfician the difeafe, 
he can foon find the remedy. In fome cafes this 
is true, in others it is falfe. One author pur- 
fues the rout of others, and directs ‘us ‘to perfeét 
the hiftory of difeafes, make obfervations and 
multiply fymptoms is the hue and cry. We have 
very good hiftories of -Gout, Stone, Confump- 
tions, Afthma, Plague, Epilepfy, Apoplexy, 
Palfy, Madnefs, Head-ach, Scrophula, Dropfy, 
Cancer, Gangrene, Mortification, Wa Te 
‘render our refiftance againft difeafes and death 
more fuccefsful, our principal defect at this day is 
in remedies, remedies, remedies, In the more 
effetual means of curing the above difeafes, we. 
have not greatly outftripped the ancients; and this 
will account for the concifenefs of my comments, 
or rather filence upon that part of the modern 
practice. 7 


OBSTETRICKS. 


AMONGST the ancient writers of Greece omit 
and Arabia, we have no’ publication that. can be 
called a regular or compleat fyftem of Obftetricks, 
and much lefs of the difeafes of Infants. Hip- 
pocrates is abundantly diffufe on female difeafes; 
but on the Obftetric art his precepts and thofe of | 
fétius had not grown beyond the ee of this 


{cience. | 
Ambrofe 
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- Ambrofe Parey, a’ French furgeon, of the r6th 
century, is one of the firft amongft the moderns — 
who began to reform and improve Obftetricks: 
indeed moft of the fucceeding eminent writers nit 
this fubje& will be found to be either French or 
Britith. At Rome, fays Haller, in the year 
1627, there was but. one man who practifed 
Midwifery. In Britain we could ‘at prefent muf- 
ter a numerous army of this neuter gender, 

The principal fcope of modern Obftetric {yf 
tems is to defcribe the {tru€ture of the pelvis, or 
bony cavity, through which the infant muft def 
cend previous to delivery; the ftructure of the 
female organs of generation ; the fins of preg- 
nancy ; the procefs of generation, of the ny- 
trition, gradual enlargement and fizé of the 
fetus; the procefs of parturition, whether nattra] 
or preternatural, the caufes of tedious and dif. 
ficult labours, and the neceffary affiftance; the dif. 
eafes peculiar to women, before pregnancy, dur- 
ing pregnancy, and after delivery, and the difeafes 
of infants, and cure. In faé& the whole mate. 
rials of Obftetricks confift of very little more 
than parings from Anatomy, and» the practical 
part of Medicine. Obftetricks now very pros 
perly form a regular courfé' of Academic lectures 
at many univerfities; where the procefs of par. 
turition, in every poffible variation, is previoufly 
demont{trated and explained on machines: tefemb- 
ling the mother and fetus. The moft general caules 
| oat 1 200M: of 
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of tedious ijabours are few in number, and de- 
pend upon either the fetus or the mother. They 
are to be attributed either to a preternatural po- 
fition of the fetus, to its large fize, a dropfy of 
its head, or to its being dead; if on the fide of 
the mother, to a narrow Or deformed pelvis, to 
faults of the uterus and vagina, to her debility, 
&c. The dangerous difeafes which fome- 
times accompany and fucceed parturition are 
alfo few in number : fuch are, profufe Floodings, 
Milk feyers, Inflammation of the womb and 
peritoneum, fuppreffion of the milk, and depo- 
fition of it on fome vital organ, fudden and pre- 
mature fuppreffion of the Lochial Flux, Miliary 
Fever, and fometimes, but very rarely, malig- 
nant infectious Fevers. ) 

The eminent writers of the 17th century on 
Obftetricks are, ©. Viardel: F. Mauriceau ; 
Chamberlayne; Chapman and Giffard, Mau- 
riceau of Paris, fomewhat later than the middle 
of that century, publifhed two quarto volumes, 
which embrace the whole Obftetrick art. Cham- 
berlayne of London, had invented a new kind of 
Forceps, which was kept for fome time as a {er 
cret in his family, but were publickly defcribed 
and delineated by Chapman and Giffard. In 
the natural prefentation of the infant’s head fore- 
moft, the labour is {ometimes top tedious, nature 
is unable to propel the infant, and the mother’s 
ftrength is exhaufted; in this emergency the 
hands alone cannot often give fufficient affift- 
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ance; the fillets of the ancients were inconveni- 
ent, difficultly applied, and frequently ineffec- 
tual; Forceps therefore have been invented, 
and have undergone fucceffive improvements, 
the ufe of which are to grafp the infant’s 
head, and in this way to extract it alive without 
any injury. 

~ In the 18th century, treatifes and fy{tems on Ob- 
ftetricks have been publifhed by H. Deventer, G. 
La Motte, and Levret; an abftra& or obftetrick 
compendium by R. Manningham ; an incompa- 
rable and compleat fyftem by W. Smellie, who 
alfo made fome additional improvements to the 
Forceps: a fyftematic compendium has been 
lately publithed by J. Fofter; another by A. Ha- 
milton, divefted of technical terms, fo as to be un- 
derltood by the female fex. J. Leake has written 
on the difeafes of pregnant women, and thofe 
which fucceed delivery. Aftruc, formerly men- 
tioned, wrote likewife a feparate treatife de Morbis 
Mulierum. | 
— Curtine through the Abdominal Mutcles into 
the womb of a pregnant woman, who cannot, even 
by the fciffars and crotchet,be delivered of her child, 
is called the Ceefarean operation. The ancients ne- 
ver undertook this operation, but immediately 
after the mother had expired in labour, in order, 
if poffible, to fave the infant’s life. When the 
mother is fo exceedingly deformed and ricketty, 
and the paffage, through which the fetus muft 
defcend, is nearly clofed. up by projecting bones, 
| fome 
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{ome modern furgeons and Acocheurs have ventured 
upon. this terrible operation, in order to -preferve. 


both the mother and infant. In fuch forlorn extie-., 
mity another experiment has been lately attempted. 
and recommended, which 13, to divide the pelvis. 
witha knife, and to fever the bones at the lower an~ 
terior juncture of the belly. | I fhall not utter one 
fyllable in commendation of thofe frightful opera- 
tions: fortunately, <they are phcenomenons that 
we feldom or ever fee, but read of like an earth- 
quake, In a few rare cafes,-perhaps, fome mifera- 

Je lives have been prolonged. in _wretched ex- 
sftence, by fuch fhocking butchery : it is. how- 
ever to be dreaded, that the confequences may 
have turned outto the general difadvantage; that 
they contribute to blunt fenfibility, to route a bold 
and barbarous emulations and in the hands of igno- 
rant and rafh men, have been dangerous prece- 
dents. Several mothers and infants it is to be 
feared ‘have fallen victims to unneceffary force and 
snftruments; to either the ignorance oF precipitate 
oftentation of male accocheurs, impatient to dif- 
play their own dexterity independent of Nature’s 
efrorts. \ | ; 

Te laft obfervation which | fhall make on the 
fubjeét of obftetticks, is to exprefs my ardent with, 
that fchools may be erected in a few of the principal 
cities throughout every kingdom of Europe, for the 
‘nftruétion of female practitioners in midwifery 
in one year they might be taught all the rudiments 
of the profefiicn, and afterwards fhould be li- 

cenfed 
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eedted to practife i it. Nature unqueftionably ¢ Over 
the globe is the principal operator in parturi- 
tion; but Nature not unfrequently is erroneous, 
and requires affiftance, and is often difturbed by 
unfkilful interruption. To imagine, that obfte- 
tricks can be learned ‘by infpiration, or by the 
untutored genius and experience of a fingle in- 
dividual, when every clumfey trade requires an 
apprenticefhip. of years, argues the extreme of ab- 
furdity and ignorance. This defe& in national 
police may with Great, juttice be fet down as one 
check on. population, 


S U>R GE Roety 


SURGERY, - in, the frig limitation of the 
art, is principally confined to “wounds, fractures, 
luxations, tumours, ulcers, and to the differ- 
ent manual operations, inftruments and ban- 
dages. .. Thefe are the themes of general Syftems 
of Surgery. On this fcience and art amongtt the 
-ancient. furviving writers, Hippocrates, Celfus, 
Galen, P. Aigineta and Albucafis, alone poitets 
-any intrinfic excellence. 

Im is within the laft three centuries that we have 
any original improvement in furgery, from the era 
_of the Arabians; nor do! know of any eminent Bri- 
tifh Surgical writers, until within the lalt 130 years, 
_£¢ In.Germany,” fays. Heifter, ‘* all the different 
«© Surgical operations, at. the beginning, even of 

' the 
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ee the 18th century were left to Empiricks; the 
«¢ reft were contented to cure a wound, open a 
«© vein or an abfcefs, return a fraétured or lux- 
« ated bone, but they feldom or never ventured 
‘© to perform any of the difficult operations : he 
«© alfo fpeaks of their grofs ignorance of the 
«¢ Latin language.” 

Tue firtt Surgical work of the 16th century, en- 
titled to any preeminence oF criticifm, is that of J. 
Carpusy but in the effulgence of later writers, his 
light is fcarce perceptible. F. ab Aquapendente, 
an Italian, publifhed a fyftem of Surgery, cons 
taining a defcription of the various difeafes, ac- 
cidents and operations. Boerhaave pays this Au- 
thor the following compliment: é ile fuperavit 
s¢ omnes, & nemo illi hance difputat gloriam ; om- 
sc nibus potius quam hocce carere poffumus.” 
About the fame period, A. Parey, a Frenchman,’ 
made feveral important additions to Surgery, par- 
ticularly in his collection of cafes of wounds, 
fralures, and other aceidents which occur during. 
war. ‘The ancients, who were ignorant of gun- 
powder and fireearms, are defedctive in this part of 
military furgery. Parey pretends to have firft 
invented the method of tying, with a needle and 
* trong Glk thread waxed, the extremities of large 
arteries, after the amputation ofa member. The 
ligature of the blood-veffels is however merely a 
revival of the ancient practice, which had’ fallen 
snto difufe; throughout the dark ages, the hot 
tron, cauteries, and ftrong aftringents were fub- 


fticuted: 
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ftituted in its place. B. Magpius, and L. Botal-_ 
lus wrote on the cure of gun-fhot wounds, juan 
Cruce wrote a fyftem of furgery. 

In the 17th century, Surgery was enriched 
with feveral fyftems, and with detached or mifcel- 
Janeous obfervations. The principal Authors are, 
M.A Severinus, V. Vidius, R. Wifeman, Le 
Clerc, J. Scultetus, J. Mangetus, C. Magatus, 
Spigellius, F, Hildanus, T. Bartholin, P. de 
Marchett. 

Tue 18th century opens with feveral eminent 
Surgical writers and improvements. In the ope- 
ration of Lithotomy, as defcribed by Celfus, the 
Rectum, or lower gut, and often the feminal ducts 
were wounded, fiftulas enfued, or the power of 
generation was annihilated. The moderns there- 
fore invented three methods different from that 
of Celfus. One method, and the earlieft, wasto . 
Introduce a catheter into the urethra and bladder, 
and upon that to make a dire¢t incifion through . 
the urethra, into the bladder. J. de Romanis, 
an Italian, in the 16th century, was the original 
inventor of this operation, a defcription of which 
was publifhed by his pupil, Marianus. Another 
method, much later invented, was to diftend the 
bladder as large as poffible with urine, and when 
thus enlarged and elevated, to Open into it, 
through the Abdominal mufcles, immediately 
above the Os Pubis. Thefe were called the high 
and low operations; Celfus’s, the Apparatus Mi- 
nor. A French Prieft, called Frere Jacques, in- 

troduced 
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troduced another improvement, fornewhat differ 
ent ftom, the modern low operation, or Appa- 
ratus Major. Jacques’s incifion was directed ob- 
liquely, and to one fide of the urethra; avoiding; 
as much as poffible, to open any confiderable 
extent of the urinary canal. Inconveniences {tilt 
attended thefe. various experiments in Lithotomy. 
Jacques was a bold rafh.man, and ignorant of ana- 
fomy; of 60; cut by him for the ftone; 2§ died 
foon after ; others furvived, but under an incon- 
tinence of urine and fiftulas, and only 13 were 
perfelly cured. The Prieft’s operation and fuc- 
cefs is deferibed by J. Merey. A grooved ca- 
theter was invented to conduét the incifion knife ; 
another Surgeon added the cutting Gorget ; and, 
with thefe improvements, Jacques’s lateral opera- 
tion, is now confidered as one of the moft fafé 
and fuccefsful. Douglas, Chefelden, and after- 
wards Le Dran, took yncommon pains to explain 
and to improve this operation. J. Denys alfo 
wrote well on the Stone and Lithotomy. : 
J. Peut, of Paris, wrote on difeafes of thé 
bones, fractures, diffocations and caries. Boer- 
haave fays, °* Tractatus hic nunquam fibi parem 
habuit.” . Petit ‘invented the fcrewed Tourniquet, 
which can be braced or relaxed at pleafure, and, 
in the hurry of battles, is extremely ufeful to 
comprefs the large arteries, and to ftop the hemor- 
rhage. Tourniquets were not ufed until towards 
the end of the 17th century. The ancients, pre- 
yious to amputation, only made a tight ligature 
round the member, or attempted to grafp and 
comprefs 
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coriiprefs the arteties with the hand and fingers* 
trem thefe defects, amoneft them the amputa- 
tion of any Jarge member was thought tremen- 
duous, and was too frequently fatal. Of late 
years, the -Agaiic, growing upon old oak-trees, 
has been extolled as 2 powerful flyptic in hemor- 
thapes from large Veffels. 

A compere defeription of the different Surgical 
accidents and difeafes, and of the primcipal Surgical 
operations, as executed from the beginning of the 
18th century to the prefent time, with defcriptions 
and plates of the inffruments arid bandages, will 
be feen in thofe celebrated writers, French, Gere 
man; and Englith, P. Dionis, and De la’Faye,: 
J. Garengeot; H. Fi le Drah, L. Heiftér, and S. 
Sharp. Heifter’s Syftem, confilts of two quarto: 
volumes, and is prefaced with a large catalogue 
of writers. ‘To Sharp’s Compendium of the Sur- 
gical Operations, 1s added a volume; called a 
Critical Enquiry into the Modern Practice of Sur- 
perysioilo thefe may be added, Saviard’s: Sur- 
gical QObfervations; J. 2. Platner’s Surgical 
Inftitutions, On Gun-fhot wounds; and. on 
Fractures, Ranby and Bromfield merit perufal., 
Splints of a new conftruétion; to retain fra@tured . 
bones in a fteady pofition until a callus is formed, 
were invented by Sharp, and improved by Pott. 
They are made of glewed palte-board, fuf- 
ficiently ftiff, yet exible by heat; for a fractured 
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member they are two in number; one of them is 
covered with longitudinal rows of fmall brafs but- 
tons, lateral ftraps of leather are fixed to the 
other, and furround the Jeg; by thefe the Splints 
can’be eafily braced and leche to the minucelt 
degree, according to the feelings of the patient, 
without in the leaft difturbing the fractured mem-. 
ber; the apparatus can be fpeedily applied, and 
in fractures of the lower extremities, which are 
moft frequent, the limb is not kept, as formerly, 
in the ftretched pofition, with the weight refting 
upon the heel; on the contrary, the leg is laid on 
its outfide upon one of the Splints, properly lined 
with flannel, and the knee more or lefs bent, ‘* ad 
¢: libitam.” . When the leg lay ftretched out in 
a firait line, in a bolftered cradle or cafe, the un- 
eafinefS and pain at the knee and heel became fo 
intolerable, that, in fpite of every precaution and 
care, continual efforts were made to turn it toone 
fide; convulfive motions lhikewife, fo frequent in 
fractured members, efpecially in the tenfe pofition 
of the mufcles, operated with much more force 
and feverity, and deformity was more liable to 
enfue. Gouch, with meritorious ingenuity, has 
invented and publifhed a defcription of feveral 
machines, to fecure fractured bones in a fixed fta- 
tion. As fuch accidents occur fo frequently in 
Jife, and above all during war, every invention of 
this fort, and the Author, is entitled to public 
thanks, There is infinitely more fkill and ad- 
drefs 
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drels required to fave a aa member; than 
to cut it ef I fhould be clad to fee more books 
publifhed, and ingenious mechanifm exerted to 
fave leas and arms, than on new modes of cut- 
ting them off. Knives and faws are dreadful a]- 
ternatives, and, if { miltake not, we have already 
an exuberant ftock of treatifes on extirpation, 


Noumpers had dragged through a creat part of 
life, and many had died in excru iclating agony, 
from ob(tructions of the urethra and fiftul as, the 
confequence of venereal gleets, and other caufes. 
To remedy fuch complaints, we find Bougies of 
different conftrutions and materials, recommended 
by the moderns, and defcribed with more or lefs 
accuracy in moftof the Surgical Syftems. In the 
prefent century, Daran and Goulard have written 
differtations exprefsly upon this fubjeét,  Gou- 
lard’s Treatife on the Preparations of Ledd, and 
its utiliry in external inflammations, {prains, con- 
tufions, and a variety of complaints, is alfo well 
ste to perufal. | 

In preventing thé protrufion of Inguinal Rup- 
tures, the modern Steel bandages, called Truffes, 
aregmore effectual than the ancient. The naturé 
of the Hernia Congenita,or inguinal rupture of in- 
fants,was ob{cure before t the publications of Haller; 
Hunter, and Pott. The laft Author has written 
excellent Treatifes on Ruptures s, and on the Hy- 


drocele. 
On difeafes of the Eyes; and Surgical operd- 


the mof celebrated treatifes 
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are written by Maitre Jean, C.St. Yves, D. Mau- 
chard, and Taylor. Daviel, a modern French 
Surgeon, rejeéted the operation of depreffing the 
Cryftalline Lens with a needle to the bortom of the 
Orbit, in couching of Cataracts; he made an inci- 
-fion through the external coat of the eye, and 
extracted this humour intire. In the former mode, 
the [ens frequently afcended, and again inter- 
rupted the rays of Light. 

On the Teeth, their difeafes, the dentift opera- 
tions and the dentition of infants, we have two 
excellent treatifes, one in French, the other in 
Enolifh, written by P. Fauchasd, and by J. Hun- 
cer. I donot meet amoneft the ancients with any 
mention of artificial teeth. Hippocrates and Cel- 
fus only direct the immediate reinftating into their 
fockets found teeth, fuddenly loofened from the 
jaw. With us, artificial teeth are commonly made 
from the hard tufk of a fea-horfe. Another mo- 
dern invention, in which, unfortunately, the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages are balanced, is that 
of tranfplanting found teeth of fimilar fhape and 
fize, from one head, and fixing them inftantane- 
oufly into the frefh fockets of another perfon’s 
jaws; there they are tied to the neighbouring teeth 
by a waxed filk thread, and in a few weeks are 
firmly erafped and fecured by the gums. 

Turoucu the writings of almoft all the emi. 
nent azatomifts, mentioned in a preceding chap- 
ter, there are a variety of mifcellaneous Surgical 
obfervations, To recapitulate their names in de- 


tail would be fuperfluous, 
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Tue great fuperiority of the moderns above 
the ancients in the knowledge of Anatomy ; and 
the fuperiority ikewife in the confiruction and 
workmanathip of their inftruments, neceffarily ren- 
der all their operations much more fare and prof- 
perous, This, therefore, finifhes an epitome cf 
the principal modern Surgical improvements and, 
Authors, 


Authors by Miftake. omitted in ibe preceding Review 
of the Moderns. 

Anatomy and Phyfology; inthe 17th century, A. 

Spigellii de humani corporis fabrica cum tabulis, 

In the 18th century, Compendiums of Anatony, 

by Heifter and Sabbatier. 

Chymiftry ; J. M, Hofmanni fundamenta Chy- 
mize, &c. 7 

Botany; In the 16th century, H. Tragi, Her- 
barium Germanicum. Inthe 17th century, the 
tfortus Indicus Malabarenfis. , 

Materia Medica and Phar macy, In the 16th cen- 
tury, J. 8. Montanus ; an interpreter of Galen. 
In the 17th century, C. Hoffmanni de Medica- 
mentis officinalhbus. S Pauli, de fimplicium me- 
dicamentorum facultatibus. 

Therapeuticks ; In the 16th century, J. J. Mo- 
nados, de cutaneis morbis. In the 17th century, 
F. Joel, compendium artis medica. J. Langu, 
Epiftoles Medicinales. C. Amman methodus qua 
gui furdus natus eft loqui difcere potelt. T. Fie- 
nus, de fignis morborum. 

GS 1 A.V. 


A i zs vocabulary of Medical and Sues 
atithoks; I fhall clofe the train with thofe diftin- 
guifhed writers who have preceded me upon the 
fame fubje@t, and in fome of whom there is a 
more luxuriant catalogue of names and writers, 
efpecially on Chymiftry, Phyficks, Botany, Natu- 
ral Hiftory, Medical Theory, and Biography. 
The Artis Medica: Principes, by H. Stephanus, 
in the 16th century, is merely a collection of all 
the celebrated ancient Greek and Latin Medical 
authors after Hippocrates and Galen. Near the 
end of the 17th century, were publifhed H. Con. 
ringii _Introductio in Univerfam Medicinam, feu 
de dirigendo ftudio medico, cum additamentis 
poftea G. Schelhammeri. 4, Lufitanus, de Medi- 
corum principum hiftoria,. J.T. Mangetus Bib- 
liotheca Medico Practica. . Linden e¢ Merklin 
de Scriptis Medicis. In the 18th century, C, 
Barcheufen de Medicine origine & progreflu, 
dogmata, hypothefes, Sectez. A.O, Goelicke Hit 
toria Medicine & Chirurgie. G. Schulzii Hit 
toria Medicine Antique, ad annum 535 urbis 
Rome. J. Le Clerc Hiftoire de la Medicine ad 
annum 1500. J. Friend Hiftoria Medicinz: a Ga- 
Jeni tempore ad annum 1500. H. Boerhaavii Me- 
thodus difcendi Artem Medicam, A Halleri Boer- 


haavii 
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haavii Methodus cifcendi artem Medicam. GAG: 
Keiftneri Bibliotheca Medica. | 

To explain the technical terms of Medicine and 
Surgery, and its collateral branches, a variety of 
Jarge Lexicons have been written. Inthe 17th 
century, J.-D. Gorrhaci Gefinitiones Medicee Grecz, 
Caftelli LexiconMedicumGrecoLatinum,cum ad-« 
ditamentis Bruneri. In the 18th century, S. Blan- 
card LexiconMedicumGrecoLatinum,cum addita- 
mentis G. Schultz: and alfo Quincy, James and 
Motherby’s Medicinal DiGtionaries. We cannot, 
hawever, but lament the rank exuberance of pro- 
feffional barbarifms which disfigures the majority 
of Medical and Surgical authors, and which ne- 
ceffarily fecludes all ftrangers from any commerce 
or infru€tion. To them it appears like che my- 
ftical jargon of heraldry, to underftand which a 
diGionary muft be confulted ftep by ftep. 


Of tbe Tusory of MEDICINE. 


IT is juflly obferved, that ignorant and illiterate 
men have fimply perceived effects; the bufinefs of 
learned men is alfo to attempt the inveftigation of 
caufes. Mankind are all naturally curious to in- 
quire into caules, but this inquifitive humour may 
be {trained beyond the narrow bounds of our fa- 
culties. Mr, Locke, 2 sncomparable judge of 
ye human underftanding, 


the extent and limits of tl 


remarks, “ that we are deflitute of fenfes acute 


“© enough to diftinguifh the minute confticuent 
U 4 s* parts 
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‘ parts of bodies, and that we have no ideas 
‘¢ whatever, but by the effects, in what mecna- 
‘< nical manner opium produces flcep, or jalap 
** purges: our reafon and. fenfes carry us very 
*¢ little beyond matter of fact, and we have eX- 
‘f periment alone to depend upon. We are ig- 
** norant why aqua fortis diffolves filver, and 
‘© aqua regia gold; the caufes of magnetifm are 
** unknown; the fmall corpufcles of matter, 
** though active, are concealed from us.” Who 
can explain in what mechanical manner a {mall 
particle of variolous poifon excites fever and fmall- 
pox, or the bite of a mad animal hydrophobia and 
madnefs? We know that effluvia from morafies 
often excite intermittent and remittent fevers, im- 
pure embraces the venereal difeafe, that Peruvian, 


bark cures the firft, and mercury the latter; but 


at the fame time we afe ignorant of the mechani- 
cal operation of thefe caufes, and of thefe medi- 
cines upon the elementary parts of our fluids and 
folids, It is by experience alone we know arfenic 
to bea poifon, The only true anfwer we can give 
to all fuch fubtile queftions is, that of the Medical 
candidate mentioned by Moliere atan examination 
for a doctoral cap; ** Cur opium facit dormire,” 


interrogates the profeffor Refpondet candidatus 5 


** Quia habet vim dormitivam. 3 


Youne ftudents are too generally mifled and, 


amufed by fyftems of turgid fophiftry. More en- 
larged information,reflection in the clofet, and ex- 
perience, determine men, who feek for truth,to lay 
Me NE se coe re yea afide 
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afide thofe prejudices of youth. They find them- 
{elses in a fituation fomewhat fimilar to the tra- 
veler, who in a dark night has been led aftray by 
an ‘* Ignis faruus,” but on the dawn of light per- 
ceives he has wandered aftray: they refolve to 
cnlearn and caft away a great part of that {peci- 
ous nonfenfe garnifhed with the name of theory, 
and to confider thofe oracles, whether writers or 
JeCturers, by whom they had been mifled, either 
as irgenuous romancers, or, perhaps, a few as. 
{elf interefied cheats and impudent impoftors. 

~ Wuen after clofe attention and drudgery of 
reading through unwieldy volumes, we review 
the jarring dogmas of medical feAtaries, we can- 
not belp being furprited at the wretched reafoning 
and flights of invention, which have been the ob- 
jets of fo much fuperftiticus admiration. In the 
sude ftate of fcience and medicine, fome demon 
was thought to torment men and to infli& dif- 
e.fes: this gave birth to fuperftitious remedies 
and incantations, Upon the fame principles Pro- 
vidence was appealed to ia the dark ages of Eu- 
rope, as the only arbiter of right and wrong 3. 
hence the ordeal of fire and water. The ruitic 
people were fo credulous and fuperflitious as to 
believe, that the general Jaws of Nature would be 
fufpended, and that the Divine Being was to in- 
terpofe upon every trifling difpute, to give victory 
to the fide of truth. Hippocrates and the Greek 
faces had recourfe to the depravity or redundance 


of the four fuppofed primary elements or hau- 
Pons | imours, 
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mours, blood, phlegm, vellow and black bile. 
With the methodic and dogmatic fects at Rome, 
little atoms blocking up the pores, or flricture 
and laxity of the extreme vefiels, and mutcular 
fibres, continued the triumphant fyfems during 
two centuries, until Galen knocked this nonfenie 
on the head, and once more reftored the four hu- 
mours to their former rank and activity. Butit was 
only fubftituting error for error: all are equally 
falfe. Galen’s theory, however, was idolized by 
the fucceeding Romans, Greeks, and Ara- 
bians, and throughout the ages of gothic and ec- 
clefiaftic barbarity, and for a conliderable time 
after the revival of literature in Europe. Such was 
the jargon which ignerance and credulity revered 
for ages, and called by the name of theory and 
philofopby. 

Tue moderns have drowned medicine ina fea 
of theory,and have out-done Plato, A riftotle,Galen, 
and all the fubtle do@ors of antiquity. They 
babble inceffantly about hoftile acids, alkalies, 
fulphur, acrimony, fpicule, and falts of various 
fizes; of turgefience, effervefcence, defpumation, 
and plethora, either general or partial, of dyf- 
crafies, quarrels, antipathies, and courtthips of the 
animal fpirits; of lentor or vifcidity in the blood, 
nervous fluid, bile, and pancreatic juice, of ob- 
{truction, coagulation, ftagnation, diffolution, ma- 
lignancy, and fcorbutic cacoethes of the fluids; of 
fpafm, tenfion, and flaccidity of the folids, &c. 
Thefe are a few of the principal ingredients infufed 
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into modern medical writings ; they are the fub- 
limated and viGonary reveries of the chymical and 
mechanical fects, 

ir may be remarked, that to whatever {cience 
er object Phyficians particularly directed their ate 
FEAR this they generally interwove in the theory 

: difeafes. The Anatomift pretended, that by 
eee the [mall minute fibres, he fhould reach 
the caufe and recefies of difeales, and learn the 
method of cure; the Chymitt applied what he 
faw to take place in his bottles, crucibles, fur- 
maces, and other extraneous experiments, to the 
human body, its difeafes, and the operations ef 
medicines. Others fofmed a medley or patch- 
work, compofed of fhreds and fragments pilfered 
from different feéts. The generality of theoretical 
fyftems reft upen a few flimfy maierials, on {canty 
or doubtful phenomena, the fal fity of which time 
and experiment have demonftrated. Even now a 
great part of Boerhaave’s theory of the proximate 
caules of difeafes is nearly exploded; the theo- 
ries of Heffman and Stahl are likewife approach 
ing to their fepulture. This alone thould be a 
leffon to humble vanity, and to make men more 
cautious and modett. 

Tue fcience and theory of Aftronomy is derived 
from confirmed and reiterated obfervations of ge- 
neral laws, and invariable phenomena. All the 
diferent aftronomical leaders have one univerfal 
ftandard of their opinions, and agree almoft una- 
nimoufly in the facts or data, Locke in deve- 

| loping 
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loping the fprings and action of the human mind, 
reafoned from incontrovertible principles. and 
proofs. On the other hand, in phyfick, and 
above all, in the different theoretical fyftems, nu- 
merous data are yet unfettled and contradictory. 
In attempting to folve various intricate pheno- 
mena in phyfiology, pathology, and in the ope- 
rations of medicines, theorifts have racked their 
brains to very little purpofe, and are bewildered 
in labyrinths of error, Had thefe extravagancies 
of heated imaginations been confined to mere ob- 
jects of fpeculation, we might have regarded them 
as harmlefs novels; ‘but unfortunately the 
choice of medicines and the cure of difeafes have 
been fcandaloufly perverted and abufed to fupport 
the dogmas, and monitrous abfurdies of the dif- 
ferent fects. | 
MepicaL theorifts inftead of walking have at- 
tempted to fly, and have thought it neceflary to 
account for all difficulties methodically and philo- 
fophically. In other refpects, they have acted fi- 
milar to the two fects of Greek and Latin Chrif- 
tians, when Conftantinople, their capital, about 
three hundred years ago, was befieged by the 
Turks: inftead of oppofing a formidable and 
barbarous enemy at their gates, the weak Em- 
peror and his metaphyfical fubjeéts were then 
warmly engaged in rancorous difputation about 
the immaculate conception, and whether mafs 
fhould be faid in Greek or Latin. | The analogy is 
too obvious. 
a 


4 GENERAL Review and Comparison of the 
ANCIENTS and MopDERNS; and fome GENERAL 
CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


IT will detain us avery fhort time to take a 
tranfient glance at the comparative progrefs of arts 
and literature among the Ancients and Mo- 
derns. The ancients fir& founded the original 
rudiments of moft of the arts and {ciences, and 
pointed out to us the road: by inheriting their 
accumulated experience we were fet forward many 
‘ages, when without fuch affiftance we fhould in 
all probability have yet groped but a fhort way in 
the dark. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
might probably difpute the paim with the moft 
enlightened modern Europeans in dignity, force, 
and elegance of language, in poetry, io hiftory, 
and in oratory. For the fublime part of the ma- 
thematicks, the elements of geometry, we are in- 
debted to the Greeks: Pythagoras, Euclid, and 
Archimedes were excellent mathematicians; from 
them we learned trigonometry, and the menfura- 
tion of the triangle, by which a ll other figures are 
meafured. In feulpture the Greeks far excelled 
us. The five Greek and Roman orders of archi- 
teCture have not yet been improved upon either 
as to folidity or beauty. In naval architecture, 
however, they are greatly out-flripped by the mo- 
derns. In aftronomy we have left them at a pro- 
dizious difance, and have given a new creation 
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to the planetary fyftem. In painting dod in mu- 
fick we have out-done our ancient matters. - The 
fcience of variegated modulation and counter- 
point is a difcovery of the moderns) Mufick, both 
in the fcriptures and the Greek authors, is men- 
tioned as a remedy in the cure cf feveral difeafes. 
‘The -Art of Printing is another fuperlatively im- 
portant invention of the moderns, 

To attain all the knowledge of antiquity, 
through a revolution of fifteen hundred years, in 
every branch of medicine and furgery,. we have 
enly to confult Hippocrates, Ariftotle, Theos 
phraftus, Calivs Aurelianus, Areteus, Celfus, 
Diofcorides, Pliny, Galen, Aétius, Alexander Tral- 
liands, -P. Afgineta, Rhazes, Avicenna, and Al- 
bucafis. Even of this fmall library, a perufal of a 
great part of their works might, at this dey, be - 
difpenfed with by ftudents and phyficians, except 
as objects of curiofity. Their anatomy and phyfi- 
ology was as defective and imperfeét as their geo- 
graphy and fill in navigation. Medical chy- 
miftry and remedies were not dreamt of by the 
Grecks and Romans. Jn pneumaticks, hydrau- 
licks, hydroftaticks, and almoft every branch of 
phyficks, or experimental philofophy, the ancients 
had emerged very little beyond grofs ignorance. 
The exiftence and energy of a new and ative ele- 
ment, the electrical Guid was alfo concealed from 
them. Their philofophy chiefly contains fome 
vague conjectures on the nature of the foul, and 
fome admirable charts of the moral duties. Eo- 
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tany or the general knowledge of plants were 
then in their infancy. From the vegetable clafs 
the moderns have likewwle derived feveral new and 
powerful remedies, The merit of dif icriminating 
difeafes from each other belongs to the ancients, 
Except a few new difeafes fince imported from 
Arabia and America, the Greeks and Romans 
have lefe behind them tolerable defcriptions of 
every difeafe now known: yet we are not to 
imagine that in the diagnofticks they are without 
faulcs and defects. In the prognofticks alfo they 
marked accurately the preceding and concomitant 
fymptoms of crifes; bat in many difeafes they 
were unprovided with weapons fufficiently powers 
ful to avert the mortal iffue and funerals which 
they could predict. In underf{tanding the patho- 
logy of dileales, whether from external or interna] 
caules, we are ai la fuperior 0 our old matters. fy 
That knowledge acquired by bills of mortality is (| 
peculiar tothe moderns, Obftetricks and furgery 
among{t the moderns have likewife made very 
confiderable progrefs towards iahihed 

In the cure of feveral acute and chronic difeafes 
we can claim little, if any, rife eriority, above the 
ancients. Many inftances might be pointed out 
where their curatory precepts have been precipi- 
tately rejected, or neglested for others of inferior 
efficacy. In the ‘* Methodus Medendi,” we have 
not made thole rapid trides by modern difcove. 
ries in anatomy and phyfology, chymiftry, botany, 
&c. which might at firft be fuppofed, and natu. 
rally 
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rally expected. For inftance, coavulfions, corié 
fumptions, afthma, apoplexy, pally, epilepty; 
madnefs, ferophula, droply, internal aneurfm; 
cancer, gangrene, and mortification, (tH remain 
as dificult of cure, notwithftanding the ftructure 
and phyfiology of the brain, nerves, lungs, 
olands, blood vefiels, circulation and perfpiration 
are fo well underftood, and the component parts 
of the human fluids and folids fo minutely feru- 
tinized by chymiftry, 

I wave not the moft diftant intention to depres 
ciate the bafis of medical {tudies, anatomy ; it is 
the geography of medicine. All that I mean to- 
inGinuate is, that Phyficians fhould not be totally 
abforbed in any one fubordinate branch of me- 
dicine, whether anatomy, chymiftry, phyfick, 
botany, oF any other, as.if by that means alone 
they could cure difeafes. The attention of the 
moderns hitherto has been principally ingroffed by 
thefe preliminary branches, and by theory: the 
tide and current of inquiry has run in thofe chan- 
nels; whereas they merely conflitute the alphabet 
of medicine. In previoufly acquiring at fchools 
the dead languages of Greek and Latin, with 
fome modern languages, and other neceffary 
{ciences and polite accomplifh ments,and afterwards 
at univerfities the introductory rudiments of the 
different branches of medicine, nearly one third of 
life is {pent. After this period, and gleaning all 
the practical knowledge contained in ras »ks, mes 
dical men fhould attend to the active and ufeful 

part 
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part of the profeffion, ‘‘ to the ledentia & ju- 
vantia,” to the difcovery of remedies, and the di- 
minution of mortality ; and like aftronomers to 
fettle facts in their progrefs. Here are many de- 
fets and openings to be filled up, a ‘* hiatus 
valde deflendus,” we are yet far diftant from the 
goal, and there is abundant fcope for emulation 
and improvement. Itis greatly to be regretted, 
that not one Phyfician in a thoufand makes a 
fingle difcovery, nor adds an iota of information 
to the Medical fund, but jogs on in the beaten ro- 
tines and repetaturs, and like the bulk of acade- 
mic doctors barely keeps alive what is already 
known. New facts and original obfervations 
of utility are very thinly fcattered even in 
authors of great renown. The labour, indeed, . 
of regularly pervfing a multitude of authors, even 
of many of thofe who made fignal difcoveries, 
may be confiderably retrenched; we can find new 
and correct maps which render the old of lefs value. 
Large libraries of feleét books can only be con- 
fulted as di€tionaries on particular emergencies. 

Phyficians fhould not defpair of greatly extend- 
ing the fublime part of the medical fcience, the 
diminution of mortality. We fee antimonials, 
and Peruvian bark cure agues, and fome other 
genera of fevers, and mercury the venereal dif- 
eafe; the fimple herb plantain blunts the veno- 
mous bite of the rattle fnake, which would other- 
wife prove quickly mortal; a little falt is faid to 


deitroy the deadly poifon of the manchinel tree; a 
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fmall quantity of frefh vegetables or fruits correct 
the general putrefcency of the blood and humours 
in the fcurvy; the virtues of many plants are yet 
unknown; from the vegetable, mineral or animal 
kingdoms, and from philofophy, after a variety of 
trials and experiments, remedies may poffibly be 
yet difcovered to cure feveral fatal difeafes,with as 
much certainty and fuccefs, as we now cure inter- 
mittent fevers, or the venereal difeafe; fome 
means may be found out to check, or perhaps to 
annihilate the pernicious effeéts of that fubtle poi- 
fon conveyed in different f{pecific contagions; the 
mortality of infants in cities we know to a certainty 
may be prodigioufly diminifhed. 
_ Our medical knowledge and grave meditations 
_qare of little fignification to mankind, if we do not 
acquire the means of healing and of preferving 
lives. Ingenious theories are of no. ufe to fick 
and difeafed perfons. The profeffors of medicine 
fhould not be diftinguifhed by the fubtilty of their 
philofophical {peculations, but by their public utility, 
Many chronic difeafes I know are not to be re- 
moved in afew days, weeks, or even months ; 
frefh and temperate air, different diet and exer- 
eifes, medicated mineral waters, baths, and agree- 
able amufements are all powerful remedies. Jam 
not fo credulous and fanguine, as to. expeét, that 
with a few fpecific medicines we fhall be able to 
eure all difeafes; onthe contrary I_am perfuaded, 
that in many difeafes drugs, either unfkilfully ad- 
miniftered, or out of feafon, do more harm than 
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ood, and that feveral fall facrifices to too much 
care and phyfick ; neither do I with to claim af- 
finity with the Alchymifts, and to flatter myfelf, 
that we can reverfe the general laws of Nature, 
4nd make man immortal. I truft, however, and 
believe, that medical and even furgical knowledge 


in the cure of corporeal infirmities, and in the | 
prevention of mortality, is very far remote from | 


perfection. We fhould be cautious of pronouns 
cing upon pofterity; the greateft part of Europe 
(Greece, Sicily, and Italy excepted) is but a few 
centuriesemérged from rufticity and barbarifm,from 
original chaos and ignorance in fcience and arts as 
old as the axis of the globe. Important improve- 
rnents are ftill referved for the prefent, and for 
future generations. 

Tue laft features in the hiftorical fketch of me- 
dicine, with which I fhall finifh this rough out- 
line, are modern medical manners. A wife anda 
witty Author truly faid; ‘« that the hopes of gain 
‘6 and lucre, and different employments of men, 
*¢ fhape them into a variety of ftrange forms.” 
In the 16th and part of the r7th century, the 
learned profeffions were diftinguifhed by a num. 
ber of abfurd cuftoms, and carried the affectation 
of fuperlative wifdom to a ridiculous extreme : 
their garb, gait, and geftures were grotefque, 
and refembled that of magicians and conjurors: 
the Phyfician was difguifed under a grave and 
folemn countenance; he was caparifoned in 
an enormous wig, a full trimmed coat buttoned 
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to the bottom, and other-extravagant paraphrena- 
lia. The introduétion of more liberal ideas, and 
above all dramatic ‘fatire, enforced by ftage exhi- 
bitions, have contributed to free the public from 
this fcholaftic pedantry and {tupid pompofity.; to 
banifh from fcience dunces and artful cheats, con- 
cealed under the mafk of wifdom and cloak of 
gravity. The penfive look is now lefs ftudied, 
and the manners become lefs ftiff and fupercilious 5 
it is no longer thought neceffary, in order to ap- 
pear a man of deep learning, to refemble a pro- 
feffor of necromancy,a lethargic philofopher of La- 
puta, or afcientificmontter; nor,as has beenreported 
of fome old Spanifh Phyficians, to carry fpectacles 
conftantly faddled upon the nofe, to fhew, that 
by laborious application, intenfe plodding, and 
nocturnal lucubrations over books, their eye-fight 
was impaired. “At prefent in this ifland, Weft- 
minfter-hall, if not in technical cant, at leaft in 
their habiliments and faftidious deportment, retain 
more of this fcholaftic ruftjand folemn mummery, 
than the Medical college. 
I have now arrived at a conclufion, and in this 
I fear too imperfect ftate, have ventured to expofe } 
‘the fkeleton of Medical hiftory. -Throughout I 
have endeavoured to feek for important truths and 
difcoveries without prejudice or biafs, and to di- 
rect the attention to objects interefting to man- 
kind. Wherever I have erred, I] bow obedient to 
correction and conviction, and fhall be glad to be 
better 
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better inftruéted. Should the prefent compen- 
dium be thought of any utility to Medical ftu- 
dies, I am at prefent employed in forming a 
Chart of Authors, in fome diftant imitation of Dr. 
Prieftly’s and other chronological, hiftorical, and bi- 
ographical charts; in which, at one profpect, and on 
a fingle map, will be arranged,and prefented in chro- 
nological review, all the eminent authors in every 
branch of medicine, and in which the catalogue of 
names will be very confiderably multiplied. 


XK 2 P.0:S.T- 
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Y firft intention was to have publifhed 2 
feparate Chart, and upon a larger fcale. 

Cont friends, however, whofe judgment I ref- 

pect, are of opinion, that even in its prefent crude 
ftate, it may be acceptable to the readers of the 
preceding compendium, I offer it to their perufal 
with all its imperfections, and with great diffidence. 
It may, perhaps, amit fome readers in groping 
their way through a mift of ancient and modern 
writers. Jn a new attempt of this difficult nature, 
errors and ‘defeéts muft be expeéted, and pofiibly 
a few eminent Authors are overlooked ; but I truft 
it will be found, that the proportion of good au- 
thors omitted, is a mere fraction in compari- 
fon to thofe inferted. The original idea of a 
Chart was fug gefted to me by my worthy and 
learned friend, “Dr. James Sims, to whofe kind 
affiftance I am indebted for feveral additions 
and corrections. 

- The Titles of each branch of Medicine are 
marked in the feparate Divifions at the beginning, 
and the Authors on each branch are continued i in 
chronological progreffion, acrofs the Chart. The 
latter or lower part confifting of three centuries, 
it is obvious, is a continuation of the upper. The 

Numbers or Years at the top diftinguifh the chro- 

nology or century of the Author’s publication : 

his birth and death I have nat attempted to ex- 
plore. In fo contracted a fcale, to enter into more 
minute diviGons than one century, was impracti- 
cable. Again, feveral Authors have written in the 
end of one century, and in the beginning of the 
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following, and might, therefore, with equal pro- 
priety,be placed i in dither. Let italfo be obferved, 
(Hat, in the writers of the fame centtiry, Ihave not 
always attended to the etaé? chronological prece- 
dence of each; on the contrary, I fave. i in feveral 
inftances, offered a petty violence to chronology, 
dnd Have arranged together, a clufter of writers 
(of thé fame ‘century) from fome fimilarity in the 
fubject or matter of their publications. When we 
look 2 few centuries back, fifty years interval be- 
tweerf publications appears of no more confe- 
quencé than fifty days in thé prefent era. Per- 
haps an’ alphabeti¢al and chronologicat Index of 
the Authors would bring the Chart nearer to ma- 
turity and pérfé@tion. Another obférvation I with 
to be imprinted on the readérs memory is, that 
no Author’s namé is introduced a /econd time un- 
der any fingle Divifion or branch of Medicine, 
however general and diffufive his writings may be 
on that particular branch; but fhould the fame 
Author alfo excel as a writer on any other detach= 
ed branch of Medicine, theré I have Hkewife in- 
troduced him 2 fecond time : fuch repetitions, how. 
ever, aré not altogether numerous. 

Tue Chart, as to’ the Chronology, commences: 
400 years only before Chriff. It was impoffible 
in fuch confined limits to have ftrayed further back 
to the fabulous ages of Medicine, or even to Ef- 
culapius, whofe éra is 950 years before the Chrif- 
tian; and to fill’ the chafm of the five following 
centuries, we fhould have had very little more than 
Efculapius’ s two fons; and the fabulous genealogy 
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of that family down to Hippocrates, Empedo- 
cles, Acron, and Herodicus. would be ftationed: 
in thecentury prior to Hippocrates, and merely as 
the ghofts of publications. long fince: extinct... So 
far as refpects the immediate Medical. and Surgi= 
cal Authors down to 1 500, the Chart is, L.believe,, 
tolerably full and accurate. The Pundtum,. or 
Period (.) at. the end of feveral ancient, authors: 
names, during the firft fix centuries, is meant to 
fienify that their works are loft.. I. could with 
great eafe have fweiled the lift of. writers, who. fuce 
ceeded the Arabians, more, efpecially during, the 
rsth, 16th and 17th centuries; but,. multitudes 
of thefe being. tranflators, compilers .and, com- 
mentators, | thought it of no ule: to overwhelm 
the reader in a cloud of unprofitable names, . The: 
old Latin proverb,  Parturiunt montes nafcitur 
mus,” is here extremely applicable. Throughout: 


the three Jaft centuries, my RF pea! care and diffi- 
culty was felection. 


Tue fecond. Divifion: of Chymiftry and Datta 
Philofophy opens a fpacious field, in the furvey of 
which, I have intentionally circumferibed myfelf 
toa very narrow path, The Afiatic and Egyptian 
{kill in Chymical-and Alchymical experiments has 
been celebrated by Olaus Borichius,. and: many: 
other panegyrifts, who have traced it even, to the 
antediluvian age. hs begin with a:few, only: of: the 
earlielt Alchymiftical. writers, whofe works vet 
furvive. During the laf 1500 years, Authors 
have been able to collect no lefsthan 5000. printed 
publications, exclufive of manulcripts, on, Chy- 
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miftry and Alchymy. Of thefe, a {mall feleét lift, 
and principally of the more immediate benefaétor 
to Medicine, is here introduced, 

Tse Divifion of: writers'in Natural Philofo- 
fophy, taking the term in the moft comprehenfive 
fenfe, is much more mutilated than even the pre- 
ceding. To have embraced the great men ‘who 
reared up this {ublime fcience, I fhould have united 
Mathematicks, Mechanics, Arithmetic, and Af 
tronomy, to Elydraulics, Hydroftatics, Pneuma- 
tics and Electricity ; the -four laf divifions or 
branches of which are properly the fruits of mo- 
dern genius and*ftudy. °Befides, to have reached 
the primary fources of Aftronomical obfervations, 
I thould have travelled back to the ancient Egyp- 
tians:-and” Chaldaavs. ‘Several’ of the ancient 
Greek Mathematicians and Aftronomers, for iné 
ftlance, Pythagoras, Meton, and Euctemon, flou- 
rithed before Hippocrates ; Euclid, ' Archimedes, 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy are pofterior to° him. 
Fad I, therefore, undertook to prefent a compleat 
chronological Chart of thefe eminent Philofophers, I 
fhould have been under the neceffity tohavecontinued 
the chain throughout the Arabian, and through- 
out the modern Mathematicians and Aftronomers; 
For medical purpofes, however, | thought it fuff. 
cient: to exhibit a few of the ancient and modern 
great founders of Mathematical and Aftronomical 
iyftems; afew of the principal modérn promoters 
of Natural Philofophy, efpecially of thofe whofe 
works tend-to illaftrate fome parts of the human 
Phytislogy, or fome other branch of Medicine, 

fuch, 


fach, for chan as writers on’ Hydroftaties, Hy- 
draulicsy Pneumatics, Optics and Electricity ;) and 
I have alfo added a few felect general Compendi- 
ums and abridgéments of thefe Sciences: 

LErarnep Societies do not commence before’ 
-the17th century. Frad the authors names, who’ 

contributed their. mites to thefe immenfe maga- 
zines'of knowledge, been inierted and arranged, 
fuch a-catalogue alone would fitk a large Chare: 
This capacious Divifion comprehends a mifcella- 
neous clafs of excellent writers and’ detached trea~ 
tifes on all the Arts and Sciences,’ and is equally 
allied to all: unlefs thereforé the papers of each, 
fo far as regards Medicine, are mot likewife cols 
eGted and printed in detached publications, F 
have left them amongft their leatned brethren,: to 
be perufed either in the originals, or in general 
abridgements.’ The Medical’ papers difperfed 
throughout’ the Philofophical Tranfactions, have 
been extracted and printed: together, in a feparate 
publication by Dr. Mihles ; and it is devoutly tobe 
wifhed, that the medical effence difperfed: through+ 
out the other learned Collections, was concentrated: 
into a {maller volume. 

In feleGting thewriters on Natural Hiftory and Bo- 
tany, 1 was favoured with the affiftance of a learns 
ed friend and member of the Royal Society, Dr. 
Robert Scott. Several Voyages and Travels:might 
have been added to the collections of Natural 
knowledge; and: to Botany, the diffufive writers 
on Agriculture and Gardening, The additions 
made in the Chare to Botany, are princi-+ 
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pally diftinguithed collectors of Plants from 
* ‘various regions of the elobe, and a few who 
have defcribed the Plants, collected in large. 
Botanic gardens. 

Unver the Divifion of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, I have alfo arranged, in a feparate cluf- 
ter, the writers on Mineral waters; the latter of 
which, in the body of the volume, had been claffed 
with the Praétical writers. My reafons for this 
trifling alteration were, that the phalanx of Prac- 
tical writers was exceedingly crowded ; and in- 
deed the writers on Mineral waters may, with 
equal propriety, be affembled with thofe on Ma- 
teria Medica. 

Tue laft Divifion contains the Hiftoriographers, 
and the catalogue of writers on one or more of 
the different branches inferted in this Chart. He- 
rodotus being a century prior to Hippocrates,could 
not be introduced. This colle@ion will greatly 
facilitate any future attempts of a fimilar nature 
to the prefent work ; and that every avenue to in- 
formation might be opened, I have here added 
the principal Literary Reviews of Europe. The 
crowd of Biographers, who have written the lives 
of various eminent Phyficians in different nations, 
are excluded from this Chart: an inftructive and 
ufeful Book is the bef Panegyric, and moft durable 
Mementoin the Temple of Fame. Along the bafe 
of the Chart, ftand Lexicons and Dictionaries. 
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ERRATA & ADDENDA. 


e 13, Line 19, for Chaldzans or Priefts, read Chalda- 
ans and Priefts of Babylon. 
~~ —— 26, for Heraclides the difciple of Ariftotie, 
r. the difciple of Mantias. 
—— ——— 6, for copied upon, r. copied from 
— —— 30, for a warm fulphureous vapours r. 2 
warm vapour, - 
mn 84, ee 2, for Saumaife, read Sabmazins; 
eee ——— 13, “afler Nitrous, +. warms 
Lasgatte —— 12, for Tubalcain and Vulcan, r. Tubal- 
cain or Vulcan. 
ee -——— 14, after Haller’s, Boerhaave’s Methodus 
difcendi artem medicam, ad¥ and 
in his various and voluminous Bi- 
bliothecas. 
owt 182, —— 14, read into tt e extreme jun€tureor angle of 
| the Subclavian and Jugular veins, 
o——mnm 190, ——— 207 forithofleyr. that. . 
=——- 223, ~—— 20, Gaubius fhould be claffed with the 
¥ --writers.on. Pharmacy.) - 
meme 282, —— 10, ‘Chapman and Giffard are, by aru telees 
placed in the 17th century, inftead 
) of the 18th. 
mmm 304, ——~ 16, for Phyfick, +, Phyficks. 


N.B. A few proper Names erroneoufly printed, are corrected 
in r the Chart. 
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